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CHAPTER  I. 


My  father's  hou9e ! 
•Send  me  not  thence 


Dishonoured  ;  but  to  wealth,  to  greatness  raised. 

Sophocles. 


At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morn- 
ing Julius  Blake  met  me  by  appointment, 
at  the  little  inn  of  Crossnacoppul ;  thence 
we  set  forward  for  Dublin,  mounted  on  a 
pair  of  stout,  ambling  nags,  with  our  port- 
manteaus en  croupe,  and  loaded  pistols  in 
the   holster-cases :    a  needful    precaution 

VOL.    II.  B 
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against  the  perils  of  the  highway  ;  my  fea- 
thersprings,  in  their  mahogany  case,  were 
attached  to  my  portmanteau. 

I  felt  my  spirits  rise,  in  proportion  as 
the  distance  from  my  comfortless   home 
increased.     I  had  twenty  guineas  in  my 
pocket ;  1  was  young  and  sanguine  ;  and  a 
world  of  novelty  was  about  to  open  to  my 
view.    For  the  first  few  miles  my  reverend 
companion  was  reserved  and  thoughtful ; 
so  that  I  had  uninterrupted  leisure  to  in- 
dulge my  air-built  visions  of  future  dis- 
tinction, as  we  journeyed  along.     I  some- 
times amused  myself,  wondering  how  my 
grand-uncle,  Crumpe,  would  receive  me  ; 
whether     his     characteristic     moroseness 
would  predominate,   or   whether   the  in- 
stincts of  kindred  would  mollify  his  sel- 
fishness.    Over  all  my  speculations  was 
diffused  the  sunshiny  consciousness  that  I 
was  dear  to  Emily.     Despite  the  doubtful 
future,  and  the  gloom  of  the  home  I  had 
quitted,  my  heart  felt  light  and  buoyant, 
as  I  recalled  the  delicious  accents  of  her 
frank  avowal  of  affection. 
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Julius   at  last   broke   the   silence  that 
had  continued  for  some  miles. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  young 
gentleman  ?" 

"  Of  fifty  things.  I  am  thinking  whe- 
ther you  ever  will  realize  the  glittering 
prospects  of  ambition  that  you  told  me 
the  state  of  political  parties  held  out  to 
you.  I  think,"  added  I,  "  that  my  success 
is  very  much  dependent  on  yours.  If  a 
man  of  your  sagacity  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  should  fail,  a  poor,  raw  bump- 
kin, like  myself,  could  have  no  chance ; 
but,  if  you  succeed — " 

"  If  I  do,"  quoth  Julius,  "  my  success 
shall  be  auxiliary  to  your  welfare.  I  assure 
you,  my  dear  Maurice,  that  I  take  the 
most  affectionate  interest  in  your  career  ; 
and  nothing  within  my  power  shall  be  left 
untried  for  your  advancement." 

I  heartily  thanked  him  for  his  very  kind 
professions. 

"I  am  much  annoyed,"  he  continued, 
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after  a  pause,  "  at  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Bally  more.  Things  are  going  as  wrong  as 
possible  there.  First  of  all,  there  is  that 
most  unpleasant  demele  between  my  bro- 
ther and  his  unfortunate  wife ;  and  then 
my  precious  niece,  I  much  suspect,  is 
doing  as  much  as  she  dares  to  alienate 
FitzEustace  ;  who,  whatever  he  may  have 
been  in  his  wild  days,  is  now  an  unexcep- 
tionable person  in  every  respect.  Really, 
Emily  might  act  with  more  filial  obedi- 
ence. Perhaps  I  w7rong  her;  but  I  do 
think  she  is  trying  to  keep  FitzEustace  at 
bay.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  V* 
he  suddenly  asked,  turning  so  as  to  look 
full  in  my  face.  I  replied,  with  as  much 
composure  as  I  could  muster,  that  Julius 
had  more  opportunities  than  I  had  of  wit- 
nessing Miss  Blake's  demeanour  towards 
her  lover,  and  was  therefore  quite  compe- 
tent to  form  his  own  judgment.  It  would 
be  doing  gross  injustice  to  the  penetration 
of  my  companion,  to   suppose   that   this 
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evasive  answer  satisfied  him  ;  but  he  did 
not  say  that  he  suspected  I  knew  more  of 
the  matter  than  I  was  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

"You  met  Miss  Blake  at  her  mother's, 
yesterday  ?"  he  said. 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"Did  you  expect  to  meet  her?  eh, 
Maurice  ?"  he  continued,  laughing. 

"  T  did  not,"  replied  I ;  "  the  object  of 
my  visit  was  to  bid  adieu  to  Lady  Blake." 

"  An  eternal  adieu, perhaps,"  said  Julius, 
gravely.  "  I  do  not  think  the  poor  thing 
can  last  very  long.  She  has  received  a 
mortal  offence  ;  and  the  state  of  her  health 
is  such,  that  a  violent  shock  of  the  spirits 
must  be  very  perilous." 

Thence  Julius  diverged  into  an  eulogy 
on  Lady  Blake,  and  conversed  on  various 
other  topics  ;  but  he  did  not  recur  to  the 
subject  of  his  niece  and  her  admirer ; 
possibly  thinking  that  as  I  was  now 
about  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  for  some 
time,  any  danger  arising  from  my  attrac- 
tions would  cease — at  least  for  the  present. 
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About  three  in  the  afternoon,  a  large  ex- 
tent of  woodland   darkened   the  horizon. 
We  had  ridden  at  an  easy  rate,  sometimes 
preserving  a  footpace  for  an  hour  together, 
and  never  exceeding  a  slow  trot  or  amble. 
As   we   approached   the    sylvan   district, 
several  huge  beeches,  oaks,  and  ash,  stood 
singly  forth,  the  outposts  of  the  forest ; 
and  some  of  them  were  so  mantled  with 
the  borrowed  foliage  of  the  clustering  ivy, 
that  the  eye  hardly  missed  their  own  more 
delicate  summer  clothing.     The  road  soon 
wound   through   the   heart   of    the   deep 
woods,  until  it  led  us  to  a  massive  iron 
gate  between  two  lofty  freestone  piers, 
which   were   profusely   ornamented  with 
carving,  in  a  somewhat  questionable,  but 
certainly  rich  and  imposing  style  of  archi- 
tecture.     Four  gigantic  sycamores,  which 
stood   within  the    gate,    stretched    their 
branches  over  the  road.     From  the  gate 
extended    a    straight,    broad,    and   level 
avenue,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  bordered 
with   wide   margins  of  the  greenest  turf, 
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beyond  which  ran  on  either  hand  a  triple 
row  of  superb  sycamores  in  the  formal  and 
stately  taste  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  last 
century.  This  magnificent  vista  was  ter- 
minated by  a  mansion  of  great  extent, 
whose  lofty  front  displayed  the  gabled  pro- 
jections and  the  large  mullioned  windows 
that  distinguished  the  domestic  architec- 
ture of  the  period  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
the  First.  Over  the  door  was  a  shield,  on 
which  the  arms  of  Macnamara  were  im- 
paled with  those  of  Finglas  j  the  date, 
carved  in  stone  beneath  the  shield,  was 
1591;  in  which  year  the  proud  mansion 
had  been  reared  by  the  Celtic  chief  and  his 
wife  of  English  lineage. 

"Is  it  not  a  curious  anomaly,' '  said 
Julius,  as  we  approached  the  house,  "  that 
the  high-born  owner  of  this  stately  inhe- 
ritance cannot  even  vote  for  the  election  of 
a  parish  constable, — nay,  that  his  very  ex- 
istence is  ignored  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
if  the  dictum  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  be 
law  ?     But  no  matter.     Whatever  be  his 
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disabilities,  they  have  not  yet  extended  to 
his  dinner  table.  Macnamara  and  I  are 
good  friends,  and  I  promise  you  he  will 
make  us  both  heartily  welcome." 

The  sound  of  a  horse  cantering  up  the 
avenue  attracted  our  notice,  and,  on  look- 
ing round  we  recognized  Bodkin,  who,  on 
reaching  the  mansion,  greeted  us  in  his 
usual  nonchalant  style. 

"  So,  gentlemen,  I  have  overtaken  you 
in  excellent  time.  I  received  a  sudden 
summons  this  morning  to  go  to  Dublin, 
and  knowing  Mr.  Blake's  old  penchant 
for  Macnamara's  Popish  hospitality,  I 
guessed  I  should  find  you  here.  We  shall 
be  companions  as  far  as  the  metropolis." 

"  A  hateful  prospect !"  thought  I.  But 
I  held  my  peace,  seeing  that  Julius,  who 
was  more  concerned  than  I  was  to  resent 
the  misdoings  of  the  captain,  returned  his 
greeting  without  any  indication  of  hosti- 
lity. It  appeared  to  me  strange  that  Julius 
should  press,  in  friendship,  the  hand  of 
the  unprincipled  man  who  had  sought  to 
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inflict  wrong  and  dishonour  upon  his 
house.  But  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
selfish  laissez-aller  in  his  character,  which, 
except  on  rare  occasions,  disinclined  him 
from  taking  the  trouble  to  do  battle  in  any 
quarrel  that  did  not  directly  involve  his 
own  personal  projects  and  interests.  Our 
trio  accordingly  walked  into  the  house  on 
the  best  apparent  terms  with  each  other. 
The  hall  was  lofty,  and  wainscoted  with 
dark  oak.  It  contained  well  executed  por- 
traits of  the  founder  of  the  mansion  and 
his  dame  ;  and  some  noble  sylvan  trophies 
graced  the  walls.  Macnamara  met  us  at 
our  entrance,  and  cordially  greeted  Julius. 
He  received  me  with  hospitable  courtesy 
on  my  reverend  companion's  introduction  ; 
but  his  notice  of  Bodkin,  whom  he  had 
previously  known,  was,  I  thought,  as 
slight  as  consisted  with  politeness.  We 
immediately  adjourned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  which  had  been  fitted  up  and  fur- 
nished in  the  modern  taste  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the   former  wainscot   was   replaced  with 
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Indian  paper;  the  curtains  and  chair- 
covers  were  of  light  figured  chintz  ;  the 
piers  between  the  windows,  and  the  panels 
of  the  doors  and  window  shutters  were 
occupied  with  mirrors.  Window-stools 
and  sofas,  elaborately  worked  in  flowers, 
bore  witness  to  the  industry  of  our  host's 
fair  daughters.  China  candelabra,  with 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  reposing  un- 
der trees,  adorned  the  mantel-piece  ;  and 
china  cornucopias  filled  with  the  earliest 
spring  flowers  were  hung  around  the  walls. 
There  were  three  portraits,  of  which  one 
represented  my  friend  Father  Macnamara 
(who  was  cousin  of  our  host)  in  more  cle- 
rical attire  than  the  original  would  have 
dared  to  assume  outside  his  chapel  doors  ; 
he  was  dressed  in  gown  and  stole,  wore  a 
formidable  horsehair  wig,  and  held  in  his 
hand  the  "  Breviarium  Romanum."  The 
late  Madame  Macnamara's  portrait  dis- 
played her  in  youth,  rosy,  comely,  and 
bright- eyed ;  dressed  in  a  copper  brown 
silk,  and  with  a  blue  ruff  tied  round  her 
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neck.  The  other  portrait  was  that  of  a 
lady  respecting  whom  Bodkin  told  me 
there  was  some  romantic  story  of  disap- 
pointed love  and  broken  hearts.  She  was 
attired  in  pink  satin,  with  very  loose 
sleeves  pushed  up  at  the  elbows ;  her  hair 
was  unpowdered,  and  a  rose  was  in  its 
curls.  Notwithstanding  the  gloom  asso- 
ciated with  her  memory  >  she  appeared — at 
least  on  canvas — to  have  been  the  very 
personification  of  light-hearted  mirth.* 

The  tout  ensemble  of  the  apartment  was 
extremely  gay  and  cheerful.  The  windows 
commanded  the  sumptuous  old  avenue  by 
which  we  had  approached  the  house  :  the 
attraction  of  the  scene  was  enhanced  by 
the  splendour  of  the  evening  ;  a  few  light 
clouds  chequered  the  bright  sunny  sky, 
like  playful  frowns  upon  the  brow  of 
beauty  ;  and  the  merry  warblings  of  birds 

*  For  the  benefit  of  all  who  are  curious  in  sueh 
matters,  the  Editor  begs  to  state  that  the  description 
in  the  text  is  literally  that  of  an  Irish  provincial  draw- 
ing-room of  the  period,  inhabited  by  persons  of  mo* 
derate  fortune. 
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filled   the   clear   calm  air  with   delicious 
harmony. 

There  was  one  apparent  incongruity  ; 
and  this  was  the  presence  of  a  coarse- fea- 
tured, vulgar-looking  man,  who  sat  stiffly 
and  uneasily  in  an  arm  chair,  flanking  a 
quadrille  table.  He  evidently  belonged  to 
the  lower  class,  and  felt  himself  out  of 
his  element  in  Mr.  Macnamara's  drawing- 
room.  As  we  entered,  this  person  was 
about  to  quit  the  apartment ;  but  our  host 
intercepted  his  retreat,  saying  in  a  manner 
at  once  significant  and  cordial,  "  Stay 
where  you  are,  Mr.  Patterson ;  nobody 
has  a  better  right  to  be  here  than  you 
have."  He  then  presented  his  uncouth 
guest  to  us  all,  as  a  person  for  whom  he 
had  a  high  esteem ;  and  as  Julius  and  I, 
at  all  events,  were  not  very  fastidious  on 
the  score  of  our  dignity,  we  addressed  a  few 
remarks  to  Macnamara's  anomalous  friend, 
who  seemed,  when  somewhat  disembar- 
rassed of  his  mauvaise  honte,  to  possess  a 
good  deal  of  natural  shrewdness.  Presently 
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afterwards  we  went  to  dress  for  dinner ; 
Macnamara  observing,  that  as  the  ladies 
of  his  family  were  absent,  any  extra  care 
at  the  toilette  would  be  wholly  unneces- 
sary. 

After  dinner  our  host  announced  a  toast, 
which  he  trusted  would  be  duly  honoured 
by  the  company.  When  our  glasses  were 
filled,  he  rose,  and  proposed — ■ 

"  Miss  Emily  Blake  !  Though  I  haven't 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  since'she 
was  a  child/'  he  added,  "  yet,  from  all  who 
have  met  her,  I  can  learn  that  she  is  the 
belle  of  the  county.  Here  is  to  her  health 
and  happiness!" 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  every  honour, 
and  Julius  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the 
compliment. 

"  I  am  told,"  resumed  Macnamara, 
"  she  resembles  what  her  mother  was  some 
five- and- twenty  years  ago,  and  she  could 
not  have  a  better  likeness.  I  knew  her 
intimately  when  she  was  Bessy  Barnewell 
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— it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  were  but  yester- 
day." 

"  You  have  allowed  many  years  to 
elapse  without  going  to  Ballyinore,"  ob- 
served Julius. 

"  As  to  that,  my  dear  fellow,  I  go  no- 
where ;  and  I  should  drop  entirely  out  of 
the  recollection  of  my  friends  if  it  were 
not  for  some  good-natured  soul,  like  you, 
Julius,  who  may  sometimes  be  kind  enough 
to  visit  me  in  my  privacy." 
.  "  If  the  question  is  not  impertinent, " 
said  Bodkin,  "  may  I  ask  what  inclines 
you  to  become  such  a  recluse  ?  " 

"  Need  you  ask  ?"  cried  Macnamara. 
"  Just  fancy  the  feelings  of  a  man  who 
cannot  venture  abroad  on  the  back  of  a 
good  horse,  without  the  risk  of  being  com- 
pelled to  surrender  the  animal  to  the  first 
Protestant  who  may  choose  to  offer  five 
pounds  for  him !  Sir,  we  are  ground  to 
powder.  There  is  no  opening  in  this 
country  for  our  enterprise  or  industry.    J, 
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however,  have  had  my  revenge  on  them 
somewhere.  I  bad  three  gallant  sons  at 
Fontenoy,  who  helped  to  teach  England 
that  there  was  but  little  wisdom  in  driving 
Irish  courage  and  conduct  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy. " 

"  Foutenoy  was  a  smart  lesson,  doubt- 
less, "  observed  Bodkin.  "  I  commanded 
a  troop  in  that  engagement.  I  had  five 
horses  shot  under  me,  in  the  thickest  of 
it ;  and  I  may  say,  without  the  least  dis- 
paragement of  French  or  Irish  valour, 
that  if  Cumberland  had  taken  my  advice, 
the  fortunes  of  the  day  had  been  different." 
And  thereupon  Bodkin  proceeded  to  give 
a  purely  romantic  account  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  of  the  distinguished  part  he 
played  therein ;  uninterrupted  by  Mac- 
namara,  who  knew  and  despised  his  brag- 
gart humour ;  and  by  Julius,  who  was 
amused  with  his  boastful  inventions. 

Patterson  had  not  yet  spoken ;  but  the 
wine  having  now  in  some  degree  dispelled 
his  diffidence,  he  ventured  to  say — 
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"  I  haven't  thelaste  doubt  in  life  of  your 
honour's  bravery,  captain  ;  I  am  sure  you 
fit*  as  bould  as  any  lion.  But  somehow 
I  fancy  if  Mr.  Macnamara's  three  sons  were 
on  the  English  sideat  Fontenoy, they'd  have 
been  of  rayther  more  value  to  his  Majesty 
King  George  than  your  honour  was." 

Bodkin  looked  fierce,  but  preserved  a 
disdainful  silence. 

"  Vinum  locutum  est,"  said  Julius. 

"  What  you  say  may  be  true,  Patterson," 
said  our  host,  "  without  detracting  from 
Captain  Bodkin's  martial  merits  ;  for  three 
are  worth  more  than  one,  at  any  time. 
Allow  me  to  recommend  this  Burgundy, 
Bodkin — it  is  of  the  vintage  1741,  and 
much  approved  of.  Ah  !  when  our  par- 
liament laid  such  wicked  restrictions  upon 
us,  they  were  not,  apparently,  aware  that 
they  were  tying  up  their  own  right  hands." 

"  Our  parliament,"  said  Bodkin,  "  is 
not  unlikely  to  expiate  that  and  all  its 
other  offences  by  an  act  of  political  suicide. 

*  Fought. 
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My  cousin,  Lady  Knockmaroon,  writes  me 
that  a  union  is  talked  of." 

"  A  union  ?"  echoed  Macnamara.  M  God 
forbid !  Why,  that  would  be  worse  than 
the  worst  penal  laws  that  ever  were  framed. 
To  be  sure,  the  penal  laws  exclude  us  Ca- 
tholics from  the  senate ;  but  a  Union 
would  demolish  the  senate  itself.  There 
never  yet  has  been  an  English  writer  on 
the  subject  who  did  not  advocate  a  Union 
on  the  express  ground  of  the  increased 
facilities  it  would  afford  to  England  to 
plunder  this  kingdom." 

"  And  have  you  no  desire,"  quoth  Julius, 
"to  see  the  persecuting,  penal-law-enacting 
parliament  extinguished  ?" 

"  Not  the  least ;  but  I  have  every  desire 
to  see  it  purified,  enlightened,  liberalized, 
and  preserved.  Crippled  as  our  parliament 
is  by  its  own  most  insane  anti-catholic 
bigotry,  yet  see  what  it  has  done  for  the 
country.  In  1690,  1709,  and  1729,  it 
defeated  the  efforts  of  the  English  privy 
council  to  meddle  with  our  money  bills ; 
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and  in  1753  it  successfully  resisted  the 
attempts  of  England  to  withdraw  the  sur- 
plus taxes  from  the  Irish  exchequer.  In 
1754  it  paid  off  the  whole  of  our  national 
debt.  Do  you  think  if  we  were  governed 
by  an  English  house  of  commons  we 
should  be  free  from  the  English  debt  ?  No, 
no.  Keep  fast  hold  on  your  resident  le- 
gislature. So  long  as  we  have  it,  we  have 
the  germ,  at  least,  of  our  future  prosperity 
and  independence.  Give  it  up,  and  you 
part  with  the  only  power  that  can  protect 
us  from  English  rapacity  ;  the  only  power 
that  can  unfold  the  resources  of  Ireland." 

"  But  see  how  mischievously  busy  En- 
glish influence  has  been  among  its  mem- 
bers," said  Bodkin. 

"  That  is  an  excellent  reason  why  we 
should  get  rid  of  English  influence,"  re- 
turned Macnamara ;  "  but  no  reason  at 
all  why  we  should  get  rid  of  our  parlia- 
ment. Look,  however,  at  what  our  mem- 
bers have  achieved,  despite  the  influence 
of  England.     They  have  kept  the  nation's 
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money  from  going  out  of  the  country. 
They  have  economized  the  national 
finances.  Here  is  another  toast  for  you, 
gentlemen — it  was  drunk  at  every  table  in 
the  kingdom  six  years  ago,  and,  with  your 
permission  we'll  drink  it  again — Bumpers, 
boys  !  bumpers."  (Macnamara  here  stood 
up  and  raised  his  glass  aloft ;  we  all  fol- 
lowed his  example.)  "  Here's  to  the  glo- 
rious majority  of  122,  who  kept  King 
George's  hands  out  of  the  pockets  of  his 
loving  Irish  subjects— hip  !  hip  !  hurrah!" 

We  drank  the  toast,  and  cheered  voci- 
ferously. When  the  cheering  had  sub- 
sided, Patterson  added  a  sentiment, — 

"  And  confusion  to  the  vagabone  rob- 
bers that  would  swindle  poor  Ireland  out 
of  her  parliament." 

"  Amen,"  responded  our  host.  "  If  our 
senators  could  once  be  disabused  of  their 
bedlamite  bigotry,  we  should  be  the  hap- 
piest country  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

This  sentiment  met  with  general  acqui- 
escence.  Julius,  as  the  reader  has  already 
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seen,  had  sense  enough  to  rise  superior  to 
the  prejudices  of  his  caste  and  of  the  time  : 
Bodkin  had  no  political  opinions  of  any 
sort ;  and  if  he  had  ever  held  adverse  ones, 
the  influence  of  VAmphytrion  ou  Von  dine 
would  have  induced  him  to  suppress  them. 
Patterson,  although  vulgar  and  unedu- 
cated, was  nevertheless  a  shrewd  patriot. 

The  talk  soon  passed  from  politics  to 
other  subjects  :  feats  equestrian  and  pe- 
destrian ;  skill  at  the  sharp  encounters  of 
picquet, quadrille,  and  whist ;  adventures  on 
the  road  with  knights  of  the  highway; 
perils  by  land  and  sea,  &c.  &c.  On  every 
topic  Julius  had  some  piquant  and  well -told 
anecdote,  and  Bodkin  some  extravagant 
boast.  He  had  outridden  the  most  daring  ; 
he  had  outrun  the  swiftest.  He  had  beaten 
Philidor  at  chess;  he  had  met  and  de- 
feated Redmond  O'Hanlon  on  the  highway. 
He  had  performed  prodigies  of  valour  in 
the  field  of  arms ;  he  had  been  eagerly 
courted  in  the  bowers  of  dames.     He  had 
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played  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  the 
Queen  of  Spain. 

Heretofore  his  various  details  of  his  own 
prowess  had  been  received  with  the  un- 
challenging  complaisance  of  good  breeding. 
His  tales  had  been  uttered  with  a  certain 
inimitable  air,  that  seemed  to  imply  the 
moral  impossibility  that  any  doubt  or  ques- 
tion could  attach  to  them  :  but  our  host's 
self-command  wholly  failed  at  the  grave 
assertion  of  such  sportive  familiarity  in  the 
most  rigidly  ceremonious  court  in  Europe. 
Encouraged  by  Macnamara's  example,  Pat- 
terson burst  into  a  very  irreverent  horse- 
laugh ;  whilst  the  features  of  Julius,  albeit 
usually  under  the  owner's  control,  were 
thawed  into  a  smile :  but  Bodkin,  feeling 
that  the  ungracious  incredulity  of  his  com- 
panions imposed  upon  him  an  additional 
obligation  to  be  circumstantial,  proceeded 
to  say  that  her  Spanish  majesty  and  he, 
during  his  residence  in  Madrid,  had  fre- 
quently played  for  doubloons. 

"  She  played,"  added  he,  "  but  so-so—- 
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perhaps  not  very  badly  neither.  But  one 
day  she  was  particularly  awkward,  and  ac- 
tually let  fall  the  shuttlecock  seventeen 
times  out  of  the  first  twenty.  I  got  an- 
noyed, and — 'pon  my  soul,  gentlemen,  I 
am  ashamed  to  confess  it — but  I — I  really 
couldn't  help  it  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment.  As  she  made  a  clumsy  move- 
ment to  pick  up  the  fallen  shuttlecock,  I 
hit  her  with  the  battledore  upon  her  nether 
end — '  Tut !'  says  I,  '  you  awkward  little 
hussey,  you  would  lose  his  majesty  the 
Indies  V  " 

"  You  give  me  new  ideas  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Spanish  court,"  said  Macna- 
mara;  "  I  had  fancied  the  etiquette  was 
particularly  rigid.  Pray  how  did  the 
Queen  receive  your  familiarity  ?" 

"  How  did  she  receive  it  ?  Why,  man  ! 
was  it  possible  for  female  nature  to  receive 
it  amiss?"  And  Bodkin  threw  into  his 
countenance  a  leer,  which  he  probably 
deemed  irresistible.  "And  her  majesty, 
moreover,"  he  continued — 
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"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Bodkin,"  inter- 
rupted Macnamara ;  "do,  pray,  postpone 
the  remainder  of  the  story  until  we  digest 
what  we  have  already  heard.  The  mind 
really  requires  some  repose  after  such  as- 
tounding marvels." 

"  I'll  go  to  bed,"  said  Julius,  rising,  as 
the  clock  struck  ten.  "  I  must  be  up  be- 
times to-morrow." 

This  movement  broke  up  our  little 
coterie;  Bodkin,  who  was  much  excited  by 
the  wine  he  had  drunk,  muttering,  as  he 
left  the  room,  "  that  he  wished  any  gen- 
tleman who  doubted  his  narratives,  would 
just  do  him  the  favour  to  tell  him  so 
plainly  to  his  face  ;  that  was  all !" 
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CHAPTER  II. 

'*  Say,  maiden,  does  he  truly  woo  thee  ?" 

Old  'Ballad. 

"  Pray  tell  rue,"  said  Julius  to  our  host 
next  morning,  "  who  is  this  Mr.  Patter- 
son ?" 

"  A  friend  in  need,  and  a  trusty  one," 
was  the  reply. 

"  Some  suffering  fellow-religionist :?'" 
said  Julius. 

"  Not  at  all !  He  is  a  good,  sturdy,  ob- 
durate Protestant,  who  has  done  for  me 
and  for  others  that  which  no  Catholic  could 
do,  just  as  matters  stand  at  present." 

' '  What  is  the  nature  of  his  services? 
You  must  pardon  my  curiosity — but  I 
cannot  help  feeling  surprised  at  the  pre- 
sence of  a  person  of  his  apparently  humble 
rank  at  your  table." 

"  His  service  is  just  this — that  only  for 
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him  I  should  cease  to  have  a  table  or  a 
house  of  my  own ;  I  was  menaced  with  a 
bill  of  discovery — alas  !  that  I  should  say 
it !  by  my  fourth  son — and  as  I  could  not 
surrender  my  religion,  I  looked  out  for  a 
Protestant  trustee  for  my  estate,  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  reach  of  '  discoveries.'  This 
poor  man,  who  is  no  other  than  a  working 
carpenter,  was  recommended  to  me  for 
the  purpose ;  I  accordingly  conveyed  the 
estate  to  him,  and  thereby  placed  the 
enemy  at  fault." 

"  What  a  temptation  to  the  man  to  play 
the  rogue  !"  ejaculated  Julius.  "  Are  you 
not  afraid  that  he  should  retain  what  he 
has  got  legal  dominion  over  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least.  He  is  already  trustee 
for  half  the  Catholic  estates  of  the  county  ; 
and  if  he  were  capable  of  dishonesty,  he 
has  had  abundant  opportunities  of  cheating 
the  owners,  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  His  integrity  has  stood  the  test ; 
and  it  is  to  some  extent  consoling,  that  if 
the  Popery  laws  excite  so  much  that  is  bad 

VOL.  II.  c 
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in  human  nature,  they  should  also  be  the 
means  of  calling  into  action  disinterested 
and  unpurchaseable  honesty,  such  as  this 
poor  Protestant  carpenter's. " 

Our  attention  was  diverted  from  this 
subject  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger,  who 
had  been  sent  forward  to  apprize  Mr. 
Macnamara  that  his  daughters  would  re- 
turn in  the  course  of  the  day.  They  had 
spent  the  previous  fortnight  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  at  some  distance  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  their  approach  was  announced,  Macna- 
mara urged  us  to  remain. 

"  I  heartily  wish,  Julius  Blake,  that  you 
and  your  young  friend  would  give  me  a 
week.  This  place  is  in  general  so  dull, 
that  it  is  quite  an  act  of  charity  to  bestow 
your  company  upon  its  inmates  ;  the  girls 
will  be  really  affronted  if  you  take  wing 
before  they  arrive:  they  will  fancy  their 
return  scared  you  away." 

It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  induce  Julius 
to  await  the  return  of  Miss  Macnamara 
and  her  sister.     He  was  an  old  acquaint- 
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ance,  and  a  considerable  favourite  with  the 
elder  sister,  Mary.  Rose,  the  younger,  was 
too  reserved  to  exhibit  a  very  decided  pre- 
ference for  any  gentleman's  society.  We 
accepted  our  host's  invitation  to  prolong 
our  stay  ;  and,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  young  ladies  arrived  in  a 
very  handsome  chariot,  drawn  by  four 
miserable  dog-cattle,  which  certainly  never 
would  have  tempted  any  ascendancy  horse- 
jobber  to  avail  himself  of  the  penal  enact- 
ment relating  to  a  popish  stud. 

Having  glanced  first  at  the  horses,  I 
next  surveyed  the  young  ladies  ;  and,  un- 
doubtedly, they  repaid  the  gazer's  scrutiny. 
•They  were  both  lovely  —  but  especially 
Mary.  1  could  not  help  saying  to  myself, 
that  "  if  Emily  Blake  had  not  fully  pre- 
occupied my  heart,  it  must  have  surren- 
dered at  discretion  to  Mary  Macnamara." 
She  was  about  the  middle  size,  exquisitely 
formed,  and  in  her  every  movement  there 
was  an  airy  and  unstudied  grace.  Her 
features   were   not   perfectly  regular,  but 
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there  was  infinitely  more  attraction  than 
mere   regularity    of    beauty    could   have 
given,  in  the  sparkling  glance  of  her  clear 
hazel  eye,  and  the  witching  smile  of  her 
expressive  lips,  displaying  a  set  of  teeth  of 
snowy  whiteness.     Her  light-brown  hair, 
undisfigured  with  pins,  powder,  and  poma- 
tum, strayed  in  glossy  ringlets  from  be- 
neath a  straw  hat.     1  felt  half-inclined  to 
envy  Julius  the  cordial  satisfaction   with 
which  this  lovely  being  greeted  him  ;  but 
I  checked  the  emotion  with  a  feeling  of 
shame  ;  as  if  in  its  occurrence,  although 
but   momentary,  there   lurked   a  sort    of 
treason  to  Emily. 

Dinner  was  served  rather  earlier  than  on 
the  preceding  day ;  and  after  it  we  enjoyed 
a  ramble  in  the  extensive  gardens  apper- 
taining to  the  mansion.  Bodkin  was,  as 
usual,  profuse  in  autobiographical  anec- 
dote ;  Patterson,  wThose  visit  had  been 
merely  on  a  matter  of  business,  was  gone  ; 
Macnamara  enacted  the  courteous,  hospit- 
able host,  con  amore ;  and  Julius  was  quite 
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as  talkative  as  usual,  but  rather  more  sen- 
timental.     We  enjoyed  the  fineness  of  the 
evening  and   the   beauty  of  the  grounds, 
conversing  on  the  various  light  topics  of 
the  day,  and  all  well-disposed  to  contri- 
bute to  the  general  hilarity.    We  diverged 
into   different   groups ;    Bodkin   and   our 
host  perambulated  a  broad,  terraced  walk, 
adjoining  the   green-house  ;  Rose  and  1, 
within  view  of  her  careful  parent,  kept  up 
a  pretty  brisk  fire  of  small- talk.     Julius 
had  heard  Mary  'mention  some  rare  ever- 
green  shrub,    that    lurked   in   an  unfre- 
quented corner  of  the  grounds,  and  sud- 
denly  felt  eager  to  behold  the  botanical 
curiosity.  When  summoned  at  six  o'clock 
to  tea,  Rose  proposed  a  little  tour  of  dis- 
covery for  her  missing  sister,  whom  we  sur- 
prised in  an  arbour,  listening  with  tender 
interest  to  certain  entrancing  accents  that 
flowed   from    the   lips   of  Julius ;    whose 
voice  was  melody  itself,  and  who  affection- 
ately held  the  beautiful  hand,  which  his 
companion  unconsciously   surrendered  to 
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his  caress.  Rose  and  I  had  ceased  to  con- 
verse, and  our  steps  were  noiseless  on  the 
velvet  turf,  so  that  we  came  unawares  upon 
the  Ute-a-Ute  What  Julius  had  been  say- 
ing I,  of  course,  did  not  hear  ;  but,  from 
the  turtle-doveish  murmurs  of  his  voice, 
and  the  tender  pressure  of  his  hand,  there 
seemed  to  be  primd  facie  evidence  that  he 
had  either  been  making  love  to  the  young 
lady,  or  else,  as  Jerry  Brien  once  said  on 
a  similar  occasion,  he  had  been  "  going 
through  the  motions/'  On  our  sudden 
entrance  he  immediately  let  go  the  lovely 
hand  he  held  ;  and  rising  from  his  seat, 
with  the  most  unconcerned  air  imaginable, 
proffered  his  arm  to  Miss  Macnamara,  po- 
litely observing,  that  tea-time  seemed  un- 
usually early. 

We  repaired  to  the  house.  I  was  very 
much  perplexed  at  what  I  had  witnessed. 
Had  Julius  indeed  been  tendering  his  heart 
and  hand  to  the  beautiful  Papist  ?  He — a 
parson  ;  divided  not  only  by  creed,  and  the 
rules  of  his  profession  ;  but  still  further  by 
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the  impassable  gulf  created  by  the  sta- 
tute enacted  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  vice- 
royalty,  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  Pro- 
testant with  Papist  ?  Had  he,  despite  all 
these  barriers,  professional  and  statu- 
tory, been  offering  marriage  to  Miss  Mac- 
namara  ?  Was  it  credible?  But  how  other- 
wise account  for  the  very  significant  tete- 
a-tete  in  which  we  had  surprised  them  ? 
Then  there  were  the  attractions  of  the 
lady ;  her  captivating  grace,  her  fascinating 
liveliness,  These  were  perhaps  sufficient 
to  create  a  temporary  oblivion  of  prudence 
and  of  difficulties.  Julius  might  have 
yielded  to  the  soft  inspirations  of  love,  re- 
solving to  possess  domestic  felicity,  despite 
gown,  cloth,  and  acts  of  parliament. 

If,  however,  my  reverend  friend  really 
were  an  entranced  inamorato,  never  did 
man  less  wear  the  appearance  of  such  a 
character.  He  was  gay,  lively,  and  so  per- 
fectly disembarrassed,  that  you  never  would 
have  guessed  he  had  been  caught  in  the 
fact  of  payinghomage  to  forbidden  beauty. 
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Miss  Macnamara  evinced  a  bashful  con- 
sciousness that  more  had  met  my  eye  than 
she  could  have  wished ;  and  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  Rose  took  her  sister  to 
task  in  the  course  of  the  evening  for  her 
too  gracious  reception  of  Julius's  delicate 
attentions. 

Macnamara  took  an  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing me  if  there  were  any  truth  in  a  rumour 
that  had  reached  him  about  some  quarrel 
between  Sir  Hyacinth  Blake  and  his  wife. 
"  You  know,"  said  he,  "  it  would  be  per- 
fectly impossible  to  put  a  question  to  Julius 
— but  it  is  really  said  they  have  separated. 
Is  that  true  ? 

"  Quite  true/'  I  replied  ;  "  the  domestic 
tyranny  of  Sir  Hyacinth  was  intolerable  ; 
and  Lady  Blake,  unable  to  endure  it  longer, 
has  retired  to  a  cottage  of  Mr.  Walsh's." 

"  Then  you  throw  the  blame  of  the  se- 
paration wholly  on  Sir  Hyacinth  ?"  re- 
sumed Macnamara.  "  Indeed,  that  is  just 
what  anybody  who  knows  both  parties 
might  have  expected.    I  am  sure  he  regrets 
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the  Popish  Marriage  Act  had  not  a  retro- 
spective operation,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
get  rid  of  his  poor  wife  in  toto.)y 

Although  Macnamara  inquired  the  cause 
of  the  dispute,  yet  I  took  care  to  suppress 
it  altogether  ;  not  knowing  how  far  the  im- 
perfect information  I  then  possessed  might 
lead  to  groundless  suspicions  at  her  lady- 
ship's expense. 


c3 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Falstaff.     Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  ?" 
First  Part  of  Henry  TV.  act  iii.  scene  5. 

On  the  following  day  we  resumed  our 
route,  having  bidden  a  kind  adieu  to  our 
hospitable  landlord  and  his  family.  Rose 
and  her  father  stood  on  the  hall -door  steps 
as  we  mounted  our  horses ;  Mary  did  not 
pay  us  that  compliment,  perhaps  from  a 
wish  to  counterbalance  with  a  little  bit  of 
prudery  the  encouragement  she  had  given 
Julius  on  the  previous  evening.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  were  mounted  ;  farewells  had 
been  exchanged  ;  our  steeds  were  quickly 
trotting  down  the  avenue,  when  Julius, 
from  inexplicable  instinct,  and  I,  from 
equally  inexplicable  sympathy,  looked  back 
at  the  brave  old  mansion  wTe  were  leaving. 
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In  an  upper  window  stood  a  sylph-like 
figure  gazing  after  us — a  handkerchief  was 
waved,  which  signal  Julius  returned  by 
kissing  his  hand.  We  then  tipped  our 
steeds  with  the  whip,  and  a  few  more 
minutes  brought  us  beyond  the  gates  of 
the  domain.  Bodkin  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  our  trio  inclined  to  converse ;  and 
even  he,  when  only  met  with  moody 
silence,  soon  ceased  to  afflict  us  with  his 
babillage. 

This  day's  journey  was  longer  than  the 
first.  We  dined  about  two  o'clock,  at  a 
cozy  little  roadside  inn,  which  looked  so 
snug  and  clean,  that  I  could  not  help  wish- 
ing our  quarters  for  the  night  might  be  as 
good. 

"  Don't  be  uneasy,"  said  Julius  ;  "  my 
system  of  free  quarters  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted ;    I   intend   to  enjoy   Mr. 's 

hospitality  this  evening." 

"  Has  he  any  pretty  daughters?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  I  believe  so,"  replied  Julius,  carelessly. 
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About  dusk  we  arrived  at  the  mansion 
where  Julius  intended  to  quarter  himself ; 
but  found,  to  our  disappointment,  that  the 
house  was  shut  up,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  a  single  domestic,  who  was  utterly 
unprovided  with  the  means  of  hospitality. 

Mr. and  his  family  were  in  Dublin  ; 

we  accordingly  repaired  to  the  adjacent 
hamlet,  which  straggled  up  a  hill  from  the 
park  gates.  The  inn  being  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  straggling  collection  of  cottages, 
we  ascended  the  broken,  rocky  street,  the 
inhabitants  turning  out  to  look  at  our 
cavalry  with  as  much  curiosity  as  if  three 
horsemen  were  an  utterly  unprecedented 
apparition  in  Ballybannigan.  When  we 
reached  the  inn,  Julius  knocked  at  the 
gate  leading  into  the  stable-yard,  but  no 
answer  was  returned.  The  hospitium  it- 
self, which  projected  farther  into  the  street 
than  any  of  the  other  tenements,  was  next 
assailed,  but  with  similar  ill  success.  The 
street-door,  indeed,  was  partly  open,  but 
all  seemed    dark,   silent,    and    tenantless 
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within.  The  signboard  above,  on  which 
was  emblazoned  a  promise  of  good  cheer 
for  man  and  horse,  swung  to  and  fro  in  the 
gale  which  now  began  to  rise  from  the 
west.  Bodkin  dismounted,  and,  in  his  im- 
patience, uttered  an  emphatic  curse  as  he 
knocked  at  the  door  with  the  but  of  his 
riding- whip.  But  Harpocrates  still  seemed 
to  predominate  in  the  interior  of  this  in- 
hospitable  hostelry. 

"  Here,  O'Carroll,  hold  my  horse," 
cried  Bodkin,  throwing  me  the  rein, 
"  whilst  I  explore  the  penetralia  of  this 
uninviting  auberge." 

Thus  saying,  he  pushed  aside  the  half- 
open  door,  and  hallooed  loudly  for  the 
guardian  of  the  tenement.  At  last  a  door 
in  the  back  settlements  was  slammed,  and 
in  a  minute  afterwards  a  slipshod  girl  ap- 
peared with  a  tallow-candle,  which  she 
shaded  with  her  hand  from  the  current  of 
wind. 

"  Halloo,  ma  collieen!"  cried  Bodkin, 
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"  come  here,  pray — it  was  plaguy  hard  to 
get  a  sight  of  you.  What  the  devil  has 
come  over  the  house  ?  Are  the  people  all 
dead?" 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  girl;  "  nobody's 
dead  but  Jerry  Casey." 

"  And  who  is  Jerry  Casey  ?" 

"  Brother  to  Pat  Casey,  your  ho- 
nour." 

"  Oh,  brother  to  the  man  of  the  house. 
But  where  are  all  the  people  ?" 

"  Tha  siadh  golere  astig  corp"*  an- 
swered the  damsel,  who  expressed  herself 
much  more  readily  in  Gaelic  than  in 
English. 

"  In  the  wake-house  !"  echoed  Bodkin. 
"  Here's  a  pretty  piece  of  business  !  And 
who's  to  get  our  supper  ?" 

The  girl  assured  us  of  her  readiness  to 
act  the  part  of  mistress  of  the  ceremonies. 
"  I'll   whip   acrass   to   the  wake-house," 

*  Literally,    "  They   are   all  in   the   house  of  the 
corpse  ;"  i.  e.  the  wake-house. 
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said  she,  "  and   get  the  key  of  the  larder 
from  herself ."* 

With  this  promise  she  promptly  de- 
parted, and  soon  returned,  accompanied 
by  the  thrifty  mistress  of  the  establish- 
ment, who  did  not  care  to  trust  the  key  of 
the  larder  out  of  her  own  keeping.  Our 
hostess,  a  buxom  dame  of  forty  or  there- 
abouts, was  profuse  in  her  apologies  for 
the  lack  of  attendance. 

"  There  a'n't  much  quality  passing  this 
road  just  now,"  said  she,  "  and  I  didn't 
expect  your  honour,  or  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't 
have  been  out  of  the  house.  It  is  not 
every  day  a  brother-in-law  dies,  and  your 
honour's  know  that  on  sitch  an  occasion 
himself  would  have  taken  it  unkind  if  I 
hadn't  drank  a  cup  of  tay  at  Jerry's  wake." 
"O,  pray  say  no  more,  my  dear  madam," 
said  Bodkin,  "  the  occasion  renders  all 
apology  needless.     I  am  very  sorry  Mr. 

*  "  Herself  "—(i-feiri)— the  significant  designation 
of  the  woman  of  the  house.  "  Himself,"  in  like  man- 
ner, designates  the  goodman  of  the  house. 
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Jeremiah  Casey  has  departed  this  life — 
pray  what  can  you  give  us  to  eat  V 

"  There's  an  elegant  cowld  rump  of 
beef  to  begin  with,"  responded  the  land- 
lady/'that  hadn't  much  cut  off  of  it  by  three 
or  four  friends  that  himself  had  at  dinner." 

Quick  as  our  light-handed  Hebe  could 
place  the  food  before  us,  we  commenced 
operations  on  the  beef,  which  was  suffi- 
ciently good  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of 
hungry  travellers.  Julius  and  Bodkin 
knew  the  landlady  of  old,  so  that  they 
speedily  became  very  gracious  ;  and  having 
washed  down  supper  with  a  bottle  of  very 
fair  claret,  she  hoped  that  our  honours 
would  not  take  it  amiss  if  she  asked  us  to 
sit  for  half  an  hour  at  the  wake. 

"  Pat  Casey  would  never  forget  the  com- 
pliment, she'd  be  his  bail — and  the  wake 
was  a  very  dacent  wake — there  was  tay, 
and  pipes,  and  whiskey,  and  music,  and 
the  keeners — Lanty  Mulcaby  had  his  bag- 
pipes there,  and  all  the  world  knew  that 
Lanty  bate  the  devil  for  music." 
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Tempted  by  these  various  inducements, 
we  went  to  the  house  of  the  dead.  Matters 
appeared  gloomy  and  decorous  enough  at 
the  first  glance.     The  pale,  rigid  features 
of  the  defunct  Mr.  Jeremiah  Casey  looked 
impressively  cadaverous  beneath  the  glare 
of  three  large  candles  that  burned  at  his 
head.     Above  was  a  drapery  of  snow-white 
linen,  and  around  were  staid  and  sober 
men  and  matrons,  discussing  in  whispers 
the  news  of  the  recent  fair,  or  the  latest 
scandal  of  the  parish ;  whilst  in  remoter 
corners  of    the   room   were   youths   and 
maidens,     whom     Jerry's    departure    to 
another  world  evidently  did  not  prevent 
from  quietly  enjoying  themselves  in  this. 
Hands   were  squeezed    and    glances   ex- 
changed,   and    the  subdued    murmurs  in 
which  the  juniors  carried  on  the  conversan 
tion  occasionally  sank  into  very  tender  ca- 
dences.     Then    the   buzz   subsided   into 
silence,  and  Mr.  Tom  Casey,  a  good-look- 
ing  youth,     our  landlord's   eldest   hope, 
walked  through    the    crowd,    distributing 
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pipes  and  tobacco,  and  followed  by  his 
parent,  who  dispensed  drams  of  whiskey 
writh  an  air  of  patronizing  bounty.  Sud- 
denly the  keeners  struck  up  a  wild  chorus 
of  lamentation ;  they  were  six  in  number  ; 
two  of  these  were  old  and  haggard,  and 
there  was  a  weirdly  glare  in  their  eyes  that 
might  have  befitted  the  sisters  in  Macbeth. 
The  other  four  were  considerably  younger, 
and  they  dutifully  accorded  the  lead  to  the 
seniors,  who  were,  it  seems,  celebrities  in 
their  profession.  All  six,  joining  hand-in- 
hand,  leaned  over  the  corpse,  and  shrieked 
forth  a  plaintive  "Ulla!  ulla!  ulla!  ulla- 
gone !"  in  which  they  were  chorussed  by 
all  the  old  women  present ;  a  few  of  the 
young  ones  volunteering  their  voices  to  the 
general  wail.  After  some  minutes  the 
"  ullagone"  ceased, and  the  principal  keener 
poured  forth  a  torrent  of  metrical  re- 
proaches to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Casey  for  having 
quitted  a  world  where  he  was  esteemed  and 
well  provided  for ;  where  the  neighbours 
liked  him,  and  where  he  liked  the  neigh- 
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bours  ;  where  he  had  a  capital  pasture 
farm,  with  a  lot  of  first-rate  milch  cows, 
and  a  snug  thatched  cottage,  with  a  loving 
wife  to  cheer  his  fireside.  It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  with  the  copious 
richness  and  variety  of  the  Gaelic  tongue, 
which  supplied  rhymes  in  profusion  to  the 
improvisatore.  Her  declamation  was  mani- 
festly unprepared,  from  the  number  of 
local  and  personal  incidents  she  introduced, 
and  some  of  which  she  could  only  have 
known  since  entering  the  house ;  yet  she 
never  halted  in  her  vehement  career,  and 
her  rhythm  was  perfectly  accurate.  At 
first  her  topics  were  commonplace  enough, 
being  little  more  than  an  enumeration  of 
the  temporal  comforts  the  deceased  had 
enjoyed.  But  while  the  energy  of  her 
manner  riveted  attention,  she  touched  now 
and  then  upon  the  deeper  notes  of  sorrow, 
and  glanced  with  tender  and  delicate 
pathos  at  the  "  black,  silent  grief,  that  had 
eaten  up  his  heart,  and  turned  his  sun- 
shine into  darkness.     Although,"    added 
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she,  apostrophising  the  deceased,  "  al- 
though the  son  of  the  Sassenach  plucked 
the  flower  from  your  bosom,  yet  should 
you  have  placed  your  trust  in  God,  and 
borne  up  against  your  sorrow.  And  do 
you  lie  dead,  agra!  whilst  he  who  wrongs 
you  lives  and  flourishes ?" 

The  effect  of  this  passionate  and  spirited 
appeal  cannot  be  conveyed  through  the 
cold,  dull  medium  of  a  translation.  It 
was  electric  :  the  audience  simultaneously 
uttered  a  shout  of  anger,  and  some  of  them 
half  rose  with  a  gesture  of  defiance.  But 
the  sybil  calmed  their  emotions — "  You 
are  gone  before  your  God,"  she  said,  still 
addressing  the  deceased ;  "the  God  who 
has  pity  for  your  broken  heart,  and  before 
whose  judgment-seat  you  will  soon  meet 
him  whose  crime  has  brought  you  to  the 
grave." 

"  What  does  she  allude  to  ?"  I  asked 
an  old  farmer,  who  sat  between  Julius  and 
me;  ((  whom  does  she  call '  the  son  of  the 
Sassenach?'" 
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"  Och,"  replied  the  person  appealed  to, 
"  it  was  a   stravagin',  maraudin,  tief  of  a 
fellow  that  was  down  last  year  on  a  visit  at 
the  park — and  he  cast  his  good  eye  on  Jerry 
Casey's  only  daughter — a   mighty  purty 
crature  she  was,  as  you'd  meet  in  a  day's 
walk.     By  gor,  sir,  he   surrounded   her, 
somehow,  and  whipt  her  off  from  her  fa- 
mily, body  and  bones.  Jerry  took  it  sorely 
to  heart,  and,  what  made  bad  worse,  the 
collieen  was  an  only  child,  and  was  going 
to  be  married  to  a  hearty  young  farmer  of 
the  Mac  Gennises.     So  what  betune  the 
shame,  and  the  loss,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  scandal,  poor  Jerry  Casey 
hung  down  his  head  and  niver  raised  it 
again.     It  fairly  ate  the  heart  out  of  him 
— and  there  he  lies.     Ah,  it  was  a  hard 
stroke  for  an  ould  man  to  bear !" 

I  warmly  participated  in  the  indigna- 
tion that  seemed  to  animate  my  informant. 
"  But  why,"  asked  I,  "  did  he  not  try  to 
obtain  legal  redress  ?     Surely  the  satisfac- 
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tion  of  punishing  the  seducer  was,  at  least, 
worth  looking  after." 

"Is   it   go   to  law  wid   the   man  that 
wronged  him?    Musha,  then,    he'd   have 
had  hut  a  poor  chance  against  the  likes  of 
him — sure  he  is  the  son  of  a  bishop." 
M  Of  a  bishop?  what  is  his  name,  pray  ?" 
"  Fitz  Eustace,  your  honour." 
I  started — although  the  exploit  was  too 
congenial  to  that  gentleman's  well-known 
character  to  excite  much  surprise.     But 
there  was  something   very   awful  in  the 
total  wreck  of  family  happiness,  and  even, 
as   it   seemed,    of  life,    arising   from   the 
headlong  indulgence  of  his    vicious  pro- 
pensities.    I  looked  hard  at  Julius,  who 
fully  understood  the  meaning  of  my  gaze. 
He  coloured,  and  was  evidently  ill  at  ease. 
The  shame  of  having  sanctioned  the  ad- 
dresses of  such  a  person  to  Emily  Blake 
overpowered  him  for  the  moment. 

"  Your  honour  knows,"  continued  the 
farmer  who  had  given  me  this  information, 
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"  that  even  if  poor  Jerry  had  made  out  a 
lawyer  to  plade  against  Mr.  Fitz  Eustace, 
he'd  have  gained  nothing  by  it — they  could 
have  got  rid  of  him  in  twenty  ways — they 
might  have  got  M'llroy,  the  informer,  to 
prosecute  him,  as  he  did  Peter  Corcoran, 
for  being  a  Peep-'o-day  boy,  and  have  him 
sent  out  of  the  kingdom  or  hanged — or 
they  might  have  quietly  nabbed  him  and 
packed  him  off  to  some  outlandish  furrin 
parts,  without  troubling  jidge  or  jury.  Och  ! 
Jerry  Casey  had  no  redress  upon  this  side 
of  the  grave.     But  in  the  seal  ella"  he 
continued,  looking  up,  "  God  will  straight- 
en many  a  piece  of  business  that  is  crooked 
enough  in  this  world." 

The  farmer  then  rose,  and  walked  over 
to  a  group  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  all  this,  Julius?'7 
asked  I,  in  the  subdued  tone  that  had 
heretofore  been  observed  in  the  house  of 
woe. 

"Think?     that    it's    shocking — very 
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shocking,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Julius,  with 
a  moral  shake  of  his  head. 

"  Do  you — can  you  suppose/'  continued 
I,  "  that  Miss  Blake  could  enjoy  happi- 
ness with  such  a  person  f" 

"  Certainly  not,  unless  he  were  reform- 
ed.    But,  in    the   first  place,  matrimony 
changes  people's  habits — and  in  the  second 
place  we  must  not  yield  too  easy  a  cre- 
dence to  the  stories  that  thick-skulled  fel- 
low has  been  telling  us." 
"  As  to  that—"  said  I. 
But  before  I  could  finish  the  sentence, 
we  were  startled  by  the  sudden  and  con- 
vulsive  motion  of  the  corpse,  who  appeared 
to  spring  forward  half  the  table's  length, 
while  just  at  the  same  moment  the  candles 
that  stood  at  his  head  fell  down  and  were 
extinguished.     The  place  was  now  in  total 
darkness,  and  its  occupants,  panic-struck, 
rushed  shrieking  to  the  door  to  make  their 
exit  with  all  possible  haste.     Dire  was  the 
commotion — maids  and  matrons  were  cap- 
sized, as  the  crowd,  in  their  eagerness  to 
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escape,  jostled  each  other  in  the  dark.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  we  all  found  ourselves  in 
the  bawn  beneath  the  starlight ;  and  as  no 
supernatural  apparition  issued  from  the 
cottage,  we  at  length  began  to  muster  cou- 
rage sufficient  to  discuss  the  disturbance. 

It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  diabolical 
agency  had  been  at  work ;  and  Pat  Casey 
proposed  to  despatch  an  express  to  Father 
O'Mulligan,  requesting  his  immediate  at- 
tendance with  all  the  apparatus  of  exor- 
cism. Julius,  however,  on  hearing  this 
suggestion,  manned  himself  to  brave  the 
terrors  of  the  tig-corp,  and  stoutly  entered 
the  dark  tenement  alone  ;  but  treading, 
as  he  believed,  on  the  stomach  of  some 
prostrate  hero  who  had  fallen  in  the  panic 
flight,  the  party  uttered  a  dismal  and  pro- 
tracted moan,  or  rather  howl,  of  such  a 
dreary  and  unearthly  character,  that  Julius 
quite  forgot  his  philosophy,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  from  the  abode  of  terror, 
fully  infected  with  the  panic  of  the  persons 
around  him. 

VOL.   II.  D 
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"  Och,  Mr.  Blake,  dear !"  expostulated 
Pat  Casey,  "  how  could  your  reverence 
venture  into  the  place  till  the  priest  came  ?" 

"  Why,  my  good  friend,  don't  you  think 
I  might  be  anxious  myself  to  try  my  hand 
at  exorcism  ?" 

"  Och  !  sure  your  honour  knows  (beg- 
ging your  pardon)  that  it's  only  our  clergy 
that  can  knock  the  devil  out  of  any  thing." 

"  Well,  I  won't  venture  again,"  quoth 
Julius.  "  Your  devil,  if  devil  he  be,  can 
certainly  howl  most  diabolically." 

The  priest,  who  had  been  attending  a 
sick  call  in  the  neighbourhood,  soon  after 
came  up.  Lights  were  procured,  and  with 
our  nerves  somewhat  braced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  legitimate  exorcist,  as  well  as 
by  the  necessity  of  exhibiting  some  man- 
hood, we  entered  the  tenement. 

The  cause  of  disturbance  was  not  easily 
discovered.  The  corpse  had  been  dragged 
half  way  along  the  floor,  on  which  the  ex- 
tinguished candles  lay,  broken  and  trampled 
on.     The  only  matter  that  admitted  an  in- 
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telligible  solution,  was  the  demoniac  whine 
that  had  terrified  Julius  :  the  bagpiper,  it 
seems,  had  dropped  his  instrument  in  the 
confusion,  and  Julius,  on  re-entering  the 
house,  had   trodden   on  the   bag,   which 
emitted  beneath  the  pressure  of  his  foot  the 
doleful  tones  ascribed  by  his  alarmed  fancy 
to  some  unearthly  source  !    This  discovery 
excited  a  smile  ;  and  as  Julius  and  I  had 
both  had  our  fill  of  the  adventures  of  the 
night,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  wakehouse  and 
repaired  to  the  inn.    Poor  Casey  promised 
to  follow  us,  in  order  to  look  after  our  com- 
forts ;  but  we  begged  he  would  not  give 
himself  the  trouble,  as  we  were  quite  willing 
to  be  consigned  to  the  efficient  care  of  his 
buxom  and  notable  helpmate.     The  poor 
man,  too,   was  disqualified,  for  the  time, 
from  the  due  discharge  of  his  professional 
duties,  inasmuch  as  he  was  in  deep  grief, 
as  well  as  bewildered  between  superstitious 
terror  and  indignation  at  what  he  was  be- 
ginning to  surmise  was  an  insolent  trick 
played  by  some  reckless  vagabond. 

d  2 
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When  we  reached  our  parlour  in  the 
hostel,  we  found  Bodkin,  who  had  arrived 
before  us,  and  who  was  laughing  violently 
at  some  excellent  jest.     He  stopped — and 
chuckled  —  and    laughed   outright  —  and 
stopped  again — and  at  length,  unable  longer 
to  contain  the  conscious  pride  of  a  suc- 
cessful practical  joke,  he  imparted  to  us,  in 
accents  which  were  broken  by  convulsive 
laughter,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  row 
at  Jerry  Casey's  wake.     "  I  stole  behind 
that  tough  old  lady,"  said  he,  "  who  was 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  corpse ;  and  I  fas- 
tened   her   grogram   gown    with   a   stout 
corking  pin  to  the  sheet  upon  which  the 
dear  defunct  was  stretched.     As  soon  as 
she  got  up  to  confabulate  with  the  conclave 
of  old  damsels  who  mustered  in  that  inner 
room — egad,  sir!  corpse,  and  candles,  and 
all,    inevitably  suffered   a  bouleversement. 
He,  he,  he  ! — Admit,  if  you  please,  or  deny 
if  you   can,  my  most  enlightened  friends, 
that   you   both    shared  the  panic  of  the 
hinds  who  pin  their  faith  on  Father  O'Mul- 
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ligan — who,  I  understand,  was  sent  for  to 
expel  the  devil — he,  he,  he  !  to  drive  Old 
Nick  out  of  a  corking  pin  and  a  bagpipe  !" 

"  I  wish  some  one  would  expel  him  from 
you,  Mr.  Bodkin, "  said  I,  in  great  disdain. 
"  A  more  revolting  outrage  on  the  sacred 
decencies  of  sorrow,  I  verily  believe,  was 
never  perpetrated." 

"  Heyday,  younker,"  cried  the  captain, 
frowning  terrifically  at  me ;  "  are  you 
getting  saucy  ?" 

"  I  detest  heartless  insolence  and  folly," 
answered  I,  "  and  I  do  not  shrink  from 
saying  so." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  interposed  Julius,  "  no 
noise,  pray — or  you  will  draw  the  whole 
household  about  us.  Bodkin,  my  good 
fellow,  I  must  say,  as  a  clergyman,  that 
your  conduct  was  wrong — very  wrong  in- 
deed. Don't  fall  out  with  Maurice  O'Car- 
roll,  for  his  father  has  given  him  a  pair  of 
first-rate  pistols,  and  laid  on  him  at  part- 
ing his  paternal  injunction  (which  was 
uttered  with  tears  in  his  eyes)   to  shoot 
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the  first  fellow  through  the  vitals  who 
picked  a  quarrel  with  him.  And  let  me 
tell  you,  that  the  less  you  say  about  your 
corking-pin  exploit  the  better ;  we  might 
all  be  rabbled  and  ducked,  or  tarred  and 
feathered — if,  indeed,  the  clan  of  Casey 
would  rest  content  with  so  moderate  a 
revenge.  Go  to  bed,  now — and  do  not  be 
so  excruciatingly  witty  another  time." 

This  expostulation  produced  a  sedative 
effect.  Bodkin,  unsustained  by  our  sym- 
pathy, looked  foolish  enough  ;  and  his  ex- 
travagant hilarity  died  away  in  one  or  two 
chuckling  explosions. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

"  Ho,Abbot  !"(theKni°htsaid),  « «  homdostthoubring? 

'Tis  a  litbe  and  a  stalwart  stripling,  I  wis  :" 
«■ He's  a  youth,  Sir  Knight,  I've  got  under  my  wing. 

And  his  bowls  have  rolled  hitherto  rather  amiss." 
The  Abbot  of  Goring. 

We  resumed  our  road  after  breakfast  on 
the  following  day.  About  two  in  the  af- 
ternoon the  town  and  castle  of  Athlone 
stood  before  us  :  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Shannon  rolled  along  to  our  right ;  its  no- 
ble stream  spanned  by  the  picturesque  and 
ancient  bridge  that  unites  the  Connaught 
and  Leinster  portions  of  the  borough.* 
It  was  the  fair  day  ;  and  the  crowd  in  the 
street  separating  Bodkin  from  Julius  as  we 
entered  the  town,  the  latter  said  to  me,— 
"  We  will  dine  in  the  Castle  to-day,  if 
we  can  give  Bodkin  the  slip  ;    the— the 

*  This  ancient  bridge  has  been  taken  down  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  replaced  by  another  :  broader 
ancTmore  commodious,  but  less  picturesque.— Editor. 
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regiment  is  quartered  there  ;  Major  Blake 
is  an  old  friend  and  relative  of  mine,  and 
will  be  happy  to  see  us." 

"  The  Castle,"  said  I,  looking  up  at  the 
old  fortress,  as  we  passed  beneath  its  walls, 
"  does  not  seem  to  be  a  place  of  much 
strength." 

"  It  is  a  stouter  old  hold  than  it  looks," 
returned  Julius  ;  "  when  it  was  garrisoned 
by  an  Irish  force,  under  Colonel  Grace,  for 
James  the  Second,  it  gave  Douglas  and 
the  William ite  besiegers  a  lesson  they  did 
not  soon  forget." 

As  we  crossed  the  Shannon,  my  heart 
thrilled  at  the  memory  of  the  gallant  little 
party  who,  during  the  siege  of  1692,  had 
performed,  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire 
from  Ginckel's  battery,  the  desperate  ser- 
vice of  destroying  the  repairs  the  besiegers 
had  effected  on  the  bridge,  to  facilitate 
their  seizure  of  the  town.  True,  our  family 
politics  had  changed  since  that  period  ; 
yet  I  could  not  forget  that  there  had  been 
an  O'Carroll  in  the  valiant  band.     But 
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the  battle  is  not  to  the  strong,  nor  yet  to 
the  brave ;  St.  Ruth  was  out-manoeuvred 
by  Ginckel,  and  there  was  an  end  on't ! 

To  some  observations  on  this  topic  that 
escaped  me,  Julius  replied:  "All  very 
fine,  and  very  heroic,  my  good  friend ; 
but  I  confess  I  should  much  rather  be  a 
guest  in  the  Castle,  at  the  present  day, 
with  the  chance  of  dining  on  part  of  a 
good  fat  buck,  from  the  deer-park  of 
Moydrum,  than  have  partaken  the  glories 
of  its  Jacobite  valour,  with  bullets  for  my 
dinner." 

As  he  spoke  we  reached  the  inn,  which, 
in  those  days,  fronted  the  trim  Protestant 
church  and  its  cemetery,  then  recently 
planted  round  with  forest  trees.  Bodkin, 
who  had  fallen  considerably  in  our  rear, 
now  came  up,  and,  as  if  the  idea  just  oc- 
curred to  him  at  the  moment,  said,  "  What 
do  you  think,  Blake,  if  we  go  up  to  the 
Castle,  and  visit  some  of  my  old  military 
cronies  ?  Your  cousin,  the  major,  will 
probably  ask  us  to  dinner,  eh  ?" 

d  3 
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Julius  cast  a  comic  glance  at  me,  and 
acquiesced ;  as  he  foresaw  that  any  at- 
tempt to  elude  the  company  of  Bodkin 
would  probably  be  defeated  by  that  perti- 
nacious old  campaigner. 

The  courteous  satisfaction  with  which 
our  arrival  was  greeted  by  Tim  Costigan, 
the  innkeeper,  seemed  very  much  dimin- 
ished when  Julius,  in  reply  to  his  inqui- 
ries as  to  what  we  chose  to  have  for 
dinner,  informed  him  that  it  was  very 
probable  we  would  dine  out. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  landlord, "  inquired 
Bodkin,  "  if  Major  Blake  is  at  present  at 
the  Castle  ?" 

"  He  is,  sir,  and  a  score  or  so  of  Blakes 
are  in  town  all  day;  they  have  ordered 
dinner  here  in  the  long  room,  at  three 
o'clock,  for  a  grand  family  jollification- 
See  !  there's  the  mimber,  walking  past  the 
church-gate,  over  the  way ;  and  there's 
the  reverend  Jeremy  Blake,  and  his  bro- 
ther ;  and,  och !  if  a  stranger  wanted  to  see 
Blakes,   he'd  be  in  luck,  for  there's  the 
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collector,  and  the  dean  lock-arms  wid  him  ; 
and  after  them  comes  the  young  doctor 
and  the  ould  colonel,  and  the  colonel's 
eldest  son ;  and  there's  more  of  them  com- 
ing down  the  street :  I  must  hurry  the 
cook.  Them  gentlemen  will  be  coming 
here  soon  now,  for  it  an't  very  far  from 
three  o'clock.  Your  honour,  maybe, 
couldn't  do  better  than  join  the  gathering 
of  your  clan,  Mr.  Julius.  Faith !  they'll 
muster  pretty  strong." 

Julius  made  no  answer.  I  asked  him, 
could  he  guess  why  his  relatives  assem- 
bled in  such  strength.  He  said,  that  some 
of  them  probably  had  business  at  the  fair, 
and  there  were  to  be  races  next  day  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  attracted  nearly  all 
the  notables  of  the  tribe,  civil,  military, 
senatorial,  medical,  and  clerical :  they  were 
a  social  clan,  and  they  might  possibly  have 
some  common  interests  to  discuss ;  he, 
however,  had  received  no  intimation  of 
the  intended  muster.  The  appointed  hour 
soon  arrived,  and  with  it  came  pouring  in 
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a  host  of  Blakes ;  there  could  not  have 
been  less  than  a  score  of  them.  Julius 
eyed  them,  perdfi,  from  a  recess  where  he 
could  see  without  being  seen.  I  think  he 
was  anxious  to  assure  himself  of  the  ab- 
sence of  some  individual  member  of  the 
fraternity,  before  he  ventured  to  mingle 
with  his  relatives.  Satisfied  upon  this 
point,  he  emerged  from  his  recess,  and 
accosted  the  various  personages — and  very 
various  they  were — to  whom  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  namesake. 

There  was  Blake  of  Droumballyknock- 
awn,  a  wealthy  old  bachelor,  diminutive 
in  stature,  and  of  forbidding  aspect,  whose 
keen,  grey,  twinkling  eye  had  an  invete- 
rately  bargain-making,  jobbing  expression. 
The  antithesis  of  this  old  gentleman  was 
Blake  of  Knockfadda,  a  tall,  robust,  and 
somewhat  stupid-looking  man  with  light 
blue  eyes,  a  florid  colour,  and  frizzled  hair 
and  whiskers  prematurely  gray.  Then 
there  was  the  dean,  portly  and  pompous— 
the  collector,  looking  like  a  man  who  got 
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fat  upon  his  office ;  the  major,  frank,  jo- 
vial, and  talkative ;  the  parson,  looking 
extremely  as  if  he  wished  to  be  a  dean  ; 
and  some  sporting  'squires  undistinguished 
from  the  generality  of  their  class.  The 
patriarch  of  the  Blakery,  who  were  now 
assembled  in  Tim  Costigan's  hospitium, 
was  Blake  of  Castle  Blake,  member  of 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Moycullen. 
He  had  really  a  venerable  appearance,  for 
which  he  was  indebted  partly  to  his  years, 
and  partly  to  a  prodigious  beard  which  he 
suffered  to  descend  half  way  down  his 
waistcoat,  being,  as  some  said,  too  indo- 
lent to  shave.  But,  in  many  particulars, 
he  displayed  an  activity  inconsistent  with 
this  accusation. 

The  whole  party  seemed  impressed  with 
a  certain  feeling  of  importance  at  the 
strength  of  the  family  muster.  Some  of 
them  received  Julius  with  tolerable  cor- 
diality ;  others  with  manifest  coldness. 
His  inimitably  easy  manners,  however, 
soon   melted   off  the   ice   of  a  reception 
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which  would  have  chilled  most  men  into 
reserve,  if  not  silence.  Inquiring  glances 
were  bent  upon  me,  as  I  followed  him  in 
all  the  awkwardness  of  a  stranger  un graced 
with  the  entree,  and  unintroduced  to  the 
assemblage  by  the  only  person  with 
whom  I  had  any  acquaintance.  Mr.  Blake, 
of  Droumballyknockawn,  surveyed  me 
through  his  eye-glass ;  his  repulsive  eye 
rendered  yet  more  repellent  by  the  "  Who- 
the-devil-is-this-fellow  ?"-sort  of  expres- 
sion he  threw  into  it.  The  tall,  stupid- 
looking  Blake,  with  the  rubicund  face  and 
white  whiskers,  bestowed  on  me  a  stolid 
stare.  The  patriarchal  member  for  Moy- 
cullen  whispered  audibly  to  Julius,  "Who's 
your  friend  ?  Is  he  one  of  the  tribe — eh?" 

"  No,  poor  fellow,"  returned  Julius  in 
the  same  stage  whisper  ;  "  he  is  a  young 
person  in  whom  I  take  considerable  inte- 
rest, and  who  is  at  present  on  his  way  to 
Dublin,  under  my  care  and  protection." 

As  he  spoke,  he  looked  at  me  with  an 
air  of  affectionate  and  rather  commise- 
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rating  patronage  ;  and  edging  closer  to  the 
querist,  he  sank  his  voice  to  a  lower  tone, 
in  which,  however,  I  could  catch  the  words, 
"Son  of  that  unfortunate  O'Carroll — 
property  gone  to  the  dogs — going  to  town 
to  seek  his  fortune/' 

Something  more  was  added,  which  I 
could  not  hear ;  but  my  choler  and  indig- 
nation mounted  to  a  towering  pitch  at  the 
airs  of  protection  and  pity  assumed  by 
Julius.  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  abruptly 
quitting  an  assembly  to  which  my  intro- 
duction had  been  so  disparaging,  when  my 
purpose  was  changed  by  the  frank  and 
kind  manner  in  which  the  senator  stepped 
forward  and  welcomed  me  to  the  gathering 
of  the  tribe.  The  rest  of  the  party  com- 
ported themselves  regis  ad  exemplar,  and 
the  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  with  which 
the  member  for  Moycullen  honoured  me 
was  promptly  followed  by  the  blandest 
smiles  and  most  friendly  pressures  from 
the  minor  members  of  the  clan.  My  feel- 
ings  underwent   such  a  pleasing   change 
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that  I  was  not  even  discomposed  at  hear- 
ing the  dean  say  to  the  old  bachelor, 
"  Heaven  help  the  poor  lad  if  he  has  his 
fortune  to  seek — but  then  there's  his 
grand-uncle,  Crumpe  ;" — nor  was  I  an- 
noyed at  the  peevish  reply  of  the  atrabi- 
larious  celebist,  "  Oh,  devil  a  thing 
Crumpe  will  ever  do  for  him." 

Meanwhile,  amongst  those  who  seemed 
most  desirous  to  improve  upon  the  hospi- 
table example  of  the  senator,  was  a  young 
gentleman  with  a  high  intellectual  fore- 
head, a  very  pale  face,  and  a  Roman  nose, 
bestridden  by  silver-mounted  spectacles 
with  round  glasses.  This  personage  was  a 
medical  student,  who  had  recently  gra- 
duated at  Edinburgh ;  and  who,  after  a 
short  sojourn  among  his  kindred,  was  now 
en  route  to  Dublin,  to  settle  in  that  metro- 
polis as  a  medical  practitioner.  He  begged 
I  would  permit  him  to  unite  in  the  wel- 
come with  which  Mr.  Blake,  of  Castle 
Blake,  had  greeted  me ;  he  assured  me 
that  although  we  had  not  previously  met. 
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yet  he  had  long  felt  anxious  for  the  happi- 
ness of  my  acquaintance;  "  Perhaps,"  said 
he,  "  you  do  not  know  that  you  and  I  are 
first  cousins." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  O'Carroll ;  I  am  the  eldest 
son  of  your  aunt  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  near- 
ness of  our  kindred  enhances  the  pleasure 
I  feel  in  becoming  known  to  you;  a  know- 
ledge which  I  trust  will  ripen,  before  long, 
into  enduring  friendship." 

These  words  were  very  glibly  pronounced 
in  a  soft,  insinuating  voice.  At  dinner,  my 
cousin  Blake  seated  himself  at  my  side ; 
received  my  observations  with  marked, 
and  even  deferential  attention  ;  and  when- 
ever I  essayed  some  bit  of  flippancy,  in- 
tended for  wit,  he  never  failed  to  rub  his 
hands  and  chuckle  gleefully,  muttering, 
"Good!  good!  devilish  good!"  I  soon 
got  quite  delighted  with  a  young  gentle- 
man who  was  so  very  much  delighted  with 
me.  The  lord  of  Castle  Blake,  whose 
habits  were  convivial,  and  who  really  was 
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a  very  goodnatured  old  man,  repeatedly  de- 
sired the  young  doctor  to  replenish  my 
glass  ;  and  as  my  habits  were  generally 
temperate,  almost  to  abstinence,  the  vinous 
indulgence,  which  I  could  not  well  avoid 
on  the  present  occasion,  excited  my  spirits 
to  an  unwonted  degree  of  hilarity.  I 
totally  forgot  the  offensive  mode  in  which 
Julius  had  introduced  me  to  the  coterie. 
The  novelty  of  the  scene,  combined  with 
the  effects  of  the  wine  I  had  drunk,  quite 
banished  the  gloom  which  domestic  mis- 
fortunes had  rendered  the  prevalent  tone 
of  my  mind. 

When  the  cloth  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
servants  had  retired,  the  party  conversed 
on  various  topics  interesting  to  the  digni- 
taries of  the  tribe.  The  proprietor  of 
Droum  ball yknockawn,  being  complimented 
on  the  improvements  he  had  recently  made 
at  that  residence,  revealed,  with  infinite 
complacency,  that  the  alterations  in  ques- 
tion had  not  cost  him  a  farthing.  He  had 
got  an  artificial  lake  and  an  avenue  made, 
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and  a  handsome  domain  wall  built,  all  at 
the  expense  of  the  county.  The  company 
testified  their  admiration  of  the  dexterous 
exploit ;  and  as  the  vinous  influence,  to- 
gether with  the  encouraging  applause  of 
the  assembly,  rendered  the  old  bachelor 
unusually  communicative,  he  revealed  to 
us,  in  high  triumph,  that  the  lake  was  the 
result  of  a  presentment  to  drain  a  bog 
that  rendered  some  nameless  bye-road  im- 
passable in  winter ;  that  the  avenue  was 
sanctioned  by  the  grand  jury  as  a  short  cut 
for  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Kilquig 
to  Ballyslattery  church ;  and  that  the  do- 
main wall  was  achieved  as  a  necessary 
"  guard-wall"  for  the  Droumballyknock- 
awn-road  ;  the  travellers  on  wThich  might 
otherwise,  on  dark  nights,  have  tumbled 
into  the  newly-made  lake. 

When  the  subject  of  Droumballyknock- 
awn  was  exhausted,  the  collector,  excited 
by  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  declared  that  it 
was  a  clever  exploit  no  doubt — vastly  clever 
— but  his  (the  collector's)  brother  Denis 
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had  distanced  it  by  a  job  of  his  own 
in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Mayo — 
namely,  the  erection  of  a  capital  coach- 
house and  stable  at  the  public  expense. 
Mr.  Denis  Blake,  it  seems,  had  manoeu- 
vred to  get  up  a  stirring  "  Peep-o'-day- 
boy"  insurrection  on  his  property,  the 
actors  in  which  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
the  constituted  authorities.  Mr.  Denis 
Blake  thereupon  felt  it  his  duty  to  present 
for  a  barrack  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
body  of  constables,  whose  services,  in  de- 
fence of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  said 
Mr.  Blake  and  all  the  wTell- affected  inha- 
bitants of  the  district,  were  peremptorily 
demanded  by  the  lawless  condition  of  the 
country.  ?The  grand  jurors  were  loyal  men 
and  obliging  neighbours — they  all  looked 
to  a  possible  reciprocation  of  kind  offices  : 
above  all,  they  had  a  sacred  horror  of  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace.  They  accord- 
ingly fiated  the  presentment — the  barrack 
was  built  near  the  applicant's  house,  on  a 
plan  suggested  by  a  very  loyal  architect/ 
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who  chanced  just  then  to  be  on  a  visit  with 
him — the  constables  were  installed  in  their 
new  abode — the  effect  on  the  quiet  of  the 
country  was  electric — the  salutary  terror 
of  this  vigorous  measure  restored  peace 
and  order  so  rapidly,  that  within  a  week 
there  was  not  a  "  Peep-o-day-boy"  to  be 
heard  of  within  twenty  miles.  The  barrack 
was,  of  course,  no  longer  required  for 
public  purposes ;  its  proximity  to  Mr. 
Denis  Blake's  residence  rendered  it  a  con- 
venience to  him,  as  his  offices  were  some- 
what dilapidated  :  he  had  generously  given 
the  site  gratis,  when  it  was  believed  that  the 
erection  of  the  building  would  serve  the 
public  cause.  Could  the  county  do  less 
than  allow  him  the  use  of  it,  now  that  the 
disturbers  were  happily  put  down?  Accord- 
ingly, a  few  alterations  were  made  to  adapt 
the  edifice  to  its  new  destination  ;  and  the 
family  coach,  and  a  portion  of  Mr.  Denis 
Blake's  stud,  were  now  comfortably  housed, 
without  costing  him  anything  but  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  little  ingenuity. 
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Loud  plaudits  followed  the  narrative  of 
Denis  Blake's  achievements,  which  the  col- 
lector had  told  with  a  vast  deal  of  sly  hu- 
mour. The  glee  of  my  young  medical 
cousin  was  intense,  but  not  boisterous, 
after  each  such  recital  (and  they  were 
many)  of  successful  dexterity.  He  looked 
downwards  —  grinned  —  chuckled  in  in- 
ternal enjoyment  of  the  exploit— and  did 
not  suffer  his  features  to  relapse  into  com- 
posure until  everybody  else  had  done 
laughing. 

The  dean,  after  smiling  at  his  cousin 
Denis's  economical  mode  of  building  offices, 
deemed  it  requisite  to  throw  in  a  profes- 
sional caveat  against  such  malpractices. 
He  could  not  approve  of  such  things — - 

"  Oh,"  said  Blake  of  Knockfadda,  "  a 
gentleman  must  have  stables,  and  if  he  is 
short  of  cash,  pray  what  is  he  to  do  ?" 

"  Money  is  cursedly  scarce"  observed 
one  of  the  'squires  of  the  tribe,  "  and  I  was 
cruelly  tantalized  last  week.  T  could  have 
borrowed  a  thousand  pounds    from    an 
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obliging  poor  devil,  only  that  I  couldn't 
scrape  together  the  price  of  the  bond." 

"  Your  obliging  poor  devil  had  a  lucky 
escape  of  you,"  said  the  Lord  of  Droum- 
ballyknockawn.  "  Pray,  how  would  you 
have  looked  to  pay  him  ?" 

"  O,  as  to  that — why,  that,  I  suppose, 
would  have  been  his  own  look  out,"  re- 
plied the  disappointed  applicant,  carelessly. 

"  Now  that  is  shockingly  loose  mora- 
lity," said  my  medical  cousin  in  an  im- 
pressive whisper.  "  No  man  should  volun- 
tarily incur  liabilities  beyond  his  power  to 
discharge." 

I  heartily  acquiesced  in  the  sentiment, 
and  respected  doctor  Blake  for  having 
given  it  utterance. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  What  conclave's  this,  that  jovial  sits, 
Clubbing  with  noi«y  glee  their  various  wits? 
Can  gentle  Martha's  sufferings  inspire 
The  high  resolves  that  kindred  bosoms  fire  V 

George  Mtjir. 

Blake  of  Knockfadda  now  rose,  having 
first  given  the  table  three  significant 
knocks  ;  he  cleared  his  throat,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  was  about  to  propose  a 
toast,  which  he  knew  must  in  that  assem- 
bly— he  would  say  that  brotherhood  (loud 
cheers) — be  received  with  affection,  with 
enthusiasm.  (Hear  him  !  hear  !  hear  !) 
They  were  an  ancient  and  a  powerful 
tribe :  and  as  such,  it  befitted  them  on  a 
family  muster,  such  as  the  present,  to  do 
honour  to  the  chief  and  representative  of 
their  old  and  honourable  race.  Without 
further  preface  hewould  give  them,  "Health 
and  prosperity  to  the  head  of  the  tribe — 
Sir  Hyacinth  Blake ,  of  Bally  more,  Barone  t . " 
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The  natural  instinct  of  every  man  who 
hears  a  toast  proposed,  and  who  has  a 
bottle  of  good  wine  at  his  elbow,  is  to 
drink  the  toast,  whatever  it  be;  and  to 
this  instinct  do  I  ascribe  it  that  all  the 
company  stood  up  to  do  honour  to  a  name 
which  certainly  was  not  very  popular 
amongst  them.  But  when  the  glasses  had 
been  drained,  Droumballyknockawn  gave 
words  to  a  sentiment  which  existed  in 
many  a  breast  besides  his  own. 

"  Our  cousin  of  Knockfadda  is  in  one 
sense  right,"  said  he,  "  in  pronouncing  Sir 
Hyacinth  Blake  to  be   the   head  of  the 
tribe.     In  a  strict  genealogical  sense,  he 
certainly  is  so.  But  I,  for  one,  will  utterly 
renounce  his  headship,  and  relinquish  all 
intercourse  with  him,  unless  he  gives  up 
his  cruel  purpose   of  forcing  his   lovely 
daughter  Emily  to  marry  against  her  will, 
and,  above  all,  to  marry  such  a  reprobate 
as  Robert  FitzEustace." 

"  Bravo,  old  boy!  bravo!"  resounded 
from  all  corners  of  the  room  :  "  why,  that 

VOL.   II.  E 
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is  the  talk  that  has  got  bone  and  sinew  in 
it." 

"  We  should  beg  your  pardon,  Julius," 
said  Blake  of  Castle  Blake,  "  for  speaking 
so  freely  of  your  brother.' ' 

11  Not  in  the  least,"  broke  in  the  old 
bachelor  ;  "  it  is  right  he  should  know  the 
sentiments  of  every  man  of  us  upon  the 
subject." 

"  The  lovely  Emily !  the  flower  of  the 
west !  the  pride  of  Connaught !"  cried  the 
major,  speaking  thick. 

"  What  the  devil  can  Sir  Hyacinth  mean 
by  such  a  sacrifice?"  indignantly  ex- 
claimed the  gentleman  who  could  not  raise 
the  price  of  the  bond. 

"  The  real  truth  is,"  said  the  dean, 
"  we  should  all  remonstrate  with  Sir  Hya- 
cinth. He  should  act  as  beseems  the 
head  and  representative-general  of  such 
a  race  as  ours.  To  be  quite  plain  with 
you,  Mr.  Julius  Blake,  we  are  all  of 
opinion,  that  since  Heaven  has  denied  a 
son  to  Sir  Hyacinth,  it  is  his  bounden  duty 
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to  adopt  some  measure  to  preserve  the 
great  Ballymore  estate  in  the  name  of 
Blake.  If  it  could  be  settled  on  you,  to 
go  along  with  the  title,  we  should  all  be 
satisfied.  But  it  is  well  known  that  your 
niece  must  inherit  it,  failing  a  son,  of 
which  there  is  now  no  possibility ;  and  at 
the  same  time  her  father  is  doing  his  ut- 
most to  force  her  to  marry  a  man  she  de- 
tests— thus  labouring  to  divert  his  noble 
patrimony  out  of  the  Blake  name,  when 
there  are  so  many  spanking  Blakes  who 
would  take  Miss  Emily  with  thanks.  Just 
look  around  at  the  gentlemen  assembled  at 
this  table.  Would  it,  I  ask  you,  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  Sir  Hyacinth 
should  at  least  afford  his  daughter  the  op- 
portunity of  selection  amongst  them  ?" 

"  If  he  did  so,"  thought  I  to  myself, 
"  her  choice  might  alight  upon  one  whom 
you  do  not  dream  of,  worthy  sirs/' 

"  Why,  my  friends,''  said  Julius  drily, 
and  slightly  elevating  his  eyebrows,  "even 
were  my  brother  to  act  on  that  suggestion, 
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there  is  no  knowing  but  that  Miss  Blake 
would  refuse  to  select  a  husband  from  the 
present  company;  ladies'  tastes,  you  know, 
are  unaccountable  and  capricious.' ' 

"  She  could  dislike  none  of  them,"  re- 
turned the  dean,  "half  as  much  as,  we 
have  excellent  reason  to  believe,  she  dis- 
likes FitzEustace ;  but  there  are  many 
young  men  of  the  tribe  who  are  not 
present.  Our  cousin  of  Knockfadda's  son 
is  as  handsome,  as  amiable,  and  as  accom- 
plished a  young  gentleman  as  there  is  in 
all  Connaught  —  in  all  Ireland  —  in  the 
king's  dominions,"  continued  the  dean, 
warming  as  he  proceeded ;  "  what  could 
Sir  Hyacinth,  what  could  Miss  Blake  de- 
sire more?" 

"  He  stands  six  feet  three  inches  in  his 
vamps,"  observed  the  Collector;  "and  old 
Lady  Knockmaroon,  whose  taste  in  mas- 
culine beauty  is  unquestionable  (it  ought 
to  be  so,  for  it  has  been  formed  upon  a 
close  study  of  more  than  forty  years),  has 
dubbed  him  the  Roscommon  Adonis," 
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"  It  would  be  somewhat  hard,"  said 
Julius,  in  the  half-jest,  half-earnest  tone 
he  had  previously  used,  "  to  expect  Miss 
Blake  to  fall  in  love  with  an  Adonis 
whom  she  has  not  seen,  in  preference  to  a 
very  attractive  young  gentleman  whom  she 
has  seen." 

■ ■  That  is  precisely  what  we  all  complain 
of,"  cried  the  Collector ;  "let  her  but  see 
him — let  her  but  see  young  Manus  Blake, 
of  Knockfadda — and  if  he  don't  make  a 
better  impression  than  that  pale-faced, 
hook-nosed,  Ian  thorn-jawed,  Frenchified 
baboon  of  a  parson  " — 

"  Hold,  my  dear  Collector,"  interrupted 
Julius,  "  you  really  do  FitzEustace's  ap- 
pearance and  manners  great  injustice." 

"  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Julius  Blake,"  said 
the  bachelor  lord  of  Droumballyknockawn, 
rising  from  his  chair,  to  give  emphasis  to 
his  words,  "  that  every  man  of  us  will 
shout  indignation  against  you,  sir,  if  you 
give  us  the  least  reason  to  suppose  you 
are  a  party  to  putting  any  force  on  Miss 
Blake's  inclinations,  sir." 
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"I  beg, my  worthy  friends," said  Julius, 
"  that  you  may  not  by  any  means  impli- 
cate me  in  the  transaction.  I  earnestly  de- 
sire to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  shall 
certainly  be  no  party  to  forcing  my  niece 
to  marry  either  the  present  object  of  your 
apprehensions,  or  any  other  person,  even 
though  that  other  should  bear  the  name  of 
Blake:  but  I  frankly  avow  that  I  do  not 
possess  much  influence  with  Sir  Hyacinth; 
and  that  the  only  effectual  opposition  to 
the  match — if,  indeed,  opposition  be  desir- 
able— must  proceed  from  Miss  Blake  her- 
self." 

"  Then  if  you  won't  remonstrate,"  said 
the  dean,  "  others  will.  The  matter  is  of 
too  much  interest  to  us  all  to  justify  our 
apathy.  Indeed,  if  Miss  Blake  liked  Fitz 
Eustace,  it  would  be  quite  a  different  affair. 
But  as  matters  stand,  there  shall  be  a  re- 
monstrance to  Sir  Hyacinth  Blake,  and  a 
deputation  to  Sir  Hyacinth  Blake,  setting 
forth  the  views  you  have  heard  us  express 
this  evening." 
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"  You  will,  of  course,  act  as  you  please," 
replied  Julius,  "  all /desire,  is  to  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  affair."  And 
he  spoke  rather  curtly,  as  one  who  desires 
to  rid  himself  of  further  importunity. 

"  Have  you  seen  this  enchanting  Miss 
Blake?"  murmured  the} young  doctor  in 
my  ear. 

""Yes." 

"  Is  she  as  angelic,  and  all  that,  as  re- 
port makes  her?" 

"  Quite  as  angelic,  and  all  that,"  replied 
I.  The  young  doctor  bent  an  arch  glance 
at  me  through  his  round  spectacles—for  my 
voice,  I  believe,  betrayed  a  small  portion 
of  pique. 

"What  do  you  think,"  he  continued, 
"  of  this  notable  project  of  a  remonstrance 
with  our  chief  ?  What  will  he  say  to  the 
readiness  of  all  the  bachelors  of  the  tribe 
to  prostrate  themselves  at  his  angelic 
daughter's  feet  ?" 

"I  do  not  feel  authorized  to  form  a 
surmise,"  I  answered  :  "  I  am  only  admit- 
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ted   to  this   gathering    of    the   clan    by 
courtesy. " 

"  O,  you  are  quite  too  scrupulous,' '  re- 
joined my  young  Galen  ;  "  cannot  you  at 
least  guess  how  the  heiress  will  look  when 
she  sees  such  a  numerous  deputation  of 
devoted  suitors?  I  wonder/ '  he  briskly 
added,  "  whether /should  have  any  chance 
among  them  ?  Pray  is  Miss  Blake  healthy?" 
"  Very  much  so." 

11  Ah,  that's  a  pity.  If  she  were  but  the 
least  bit  consumptive,  or  asthmatic,  or 
nervous,  or  hippish,  my  profession  might 
give  me  opportunities — I  should  think  that 
in  feeling  the  pulse  of  a  fair  invalid,  an 
experimental  pressure  might  be  advanta- 
geously made — " 

Just  at  this  moment  the  harmony  of  the 
meeting  was  disturbed  by  the  sudden  en- 
trance of  a  dragoon  soldier,  who  opened 
the  door  of  the  apartment  with  some  vio- 
lence, and  slapped  it  as  violently  after  him. 
This  martial  apparition  produced  much 
more  surprise  on  my  part  than  on  that  of 
any  other  person  present.  In  fact,  the  rest 
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of  the  company  surveyed  the  intruder 
with  a  gaze  that  evinced  recognition — dis- 
agreeable recognition,  no  doubt — but  still 
recognition.  The  possessor  of  Droum- 
ballyknockawn  was  the  first  to  reprove 
him  for  thrusting  himself,  uninvited  and 
unwelcome,  among  the  company,  and  to 
threaten  a  complaint  to  his  commanding 
officer.  The  dragoon,  however,  stood  his 
ground  unmoved  ;  and  when  the  dignitary 
had  concluded  his  tart  and  acrimonious 
admonition,  he  replied, — 

"  Uninvited  and  unwelcome,  do  you  call 
me  ?  And  if  I  be  so,  pray  whose  fault  is 
that  but  yours,  that  ought  to  have  invited 
me  and  made  me  welcome  ?  Am  I  not  a 
true  Blake  as  any  of  you — only  somewhat 
lower  down  in  the  world  ?  Were  not  my 
grandfather  and  yours  brothers,  Mr.  Col- 
lector ?  And  is  your  own  flesh  and  blood 
to  be  deemed  unfit  to  keep  you  company, 
because,  forsooth,  he  wears  a  coarse  red 
coat?" 

It  was  evident  the  dragoon  was  resolved 
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to  call  his  kindred  to  a  reckoning  for  leav- 
ing him  out  of  their  muster.  The  member 
for  Moycullen  got  up,  and  accosting  him 
in  a  bland  and  courteous  manner,  tried  to 
coax  him  to  leave  the  room ;  but  the 
soldier  had  qualified  himself  for  the  en- 
counter by  copious  draughts  of  John 
Barleycorn,  and  was  not  to  be  soothed 
with  sweet  words. 

"  There's  as  good  as  a  round  dozen  of 
the  present  company,"  said  he,  "who 
would  be  in  no  better  plight  this  day  than 
myself,  if  it  wasn't  that  you're  sponging,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  on  the  public.  My 
father  ran  the  same  rig  that  most  of  you 
are  running — he  ran  it  a  little  too  fast ; 
but,  faith,  you'll  soon  overtake  him.  Stand 
back !"  he  cried,  very  fiercely,  drawing  a 
pistol,  with  which  he  kept  at  bay  six  or 
eight  stout  Blakes,  who  had  reinforced  the 
member  for  Moycullen  ;  "  stand  back,  or, 
by  *  *  *,  you'll  find  me  dangerous  !  You 
didn't  ask  me  to  your  feast,  though  you'd 
let  in  that  beggarly  spark,  young  O'Carroll, 
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that  hasn't  one  drop  of  Blake  blood  in  his 
body.  But  his  father  is  a  '  gentleman' — 
because  he  gets  drunk  every  day  at  his 
wine  merchant's  cost,  defies  the  sheriff,  and 
ventures  to  show  his  nose  out  of  doors 
upon  Sunday  " — 

The  orator  here  defeated  a  movement  to 
surprise  him  in  flank,  and  resumed — 

"  I  have  invited  myself  to  your  muster, 
and  d — n  me  if  I'll  have  my  visit  for  no- 
thing !  Make  a  handsome  subscription  for 
me  now,  and  if  you  come  down  well,  why, 
mayhap,  I  won't  trouble  my  relations  for 
a  good  while  again." 

"Wh— wh— what's  all  this?"  stam- 
mered the  Major,  who  had  sunk  into  a 
drunken  reverie,  and  was  now  beginning, 
from  the  farther  end  of  the  table,  to  have  a 
hazy  perception  that  some  disturbance  had 
occurred. 

"  Be  quiet,  Major,"  said  Knockfadda, 
fumbling  for  some  silver  in  his  pocket ; 
"it  is  only  that  unfortunate  son  of  Phil 
Blake's,  who  enlisted;  he  says  he'll  go  away 
if  we  give  him  some  money." 
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"  Oh,  give  the  poor  devil  something/' 
compassionately  advised  the  senator,  feeling 
for  his  purse.  "  Collector,  you  are  the 
richest  man  amongst  us;  I  think  you 
should  begin." 

"  I  yield  to  the  church,"  replied  the 
Collector  ;  "  the  dean  could  buy  and  sell 
me  ten  times  over." 

The  dean  disclaimed  the  imputation  of 
superior  wealth  ;  but  seeing  the  dragoon's 
eye  fiercely  fixed  upon  him  with  a  gaze  that 
combined  ferocity  and  recklessness  (the 
moral  effect  of  the  said  ferocious  look  being 
greatly  assisted  by  the  upraised  pistol),  the 
dean,  I  say,  under  this  influence,  cut  short 
his  disclaimer,  and  threw  a  guinea  on  the 
table.  The  Collector,  Knockfadda,  Castle 
Blake,  and  Droumballyknockawn  imme- 
diately followed  his  example.  But  the 
soldier  demurred  to  the  amount  tendered 
by  the  last-named  personage: — "  An  old 
bachelor  can  afford  to  be  twice  as  generous 
as  a  man  that  has  sons  to  pull  his  purse- 
strings  open — a  guinea  won't  do,  old  boy  ! 
you  must  give  me  two." 
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"  You  infernal  vagabond !"  exclaimed 
the  incensed  proprietor,  "  I'll  have  you 
tried  by  a  drum-head  court-martial." 

"  Oh,  give  him  the  other  guinea  !"  "  Give 
it !"  "  Give  it !"  was  pleaded  upon  all 
sides  :  "  Don't  talk  of  courts-martial — re- 
member the  poor  fellow  is  a  Blake." 

"  Aye — my  pistol  may  help  you  to  re- 
member it,"  muttered  the  dragoon,  as  he 
walked  past  me  to  pocket  the  money.  "But 
this  a'n't  all  ?  there  are  more  of  ye  yet  to 
subscribe — Parson  Blake,  your  tithes  are 
£800  a-year — all  I  ask  is  a  guinea  or  two 
out  of  that — you  often  have  spent  your 
money  much  worse." 

The  parson  submitted  to  the  mulct.  But 
as  the  obstreperous  applicant  proceeded, 
he  found  it  more  difficult  to  extort  contri- 
butions. Many  of  the  junior  'squires  were 
next  door  to  penniless,  and  surrendered 
their  crown  pieces  and  shillings  with  such 
rueful  glances  as  might  indicate  a  strong 
apprehension  of  Tim  Costigan's  unwilling- 
ness to  give  trust.     Julius  had  contrived, 
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during  the  thickest  of  the  melee,  to  make 
his  escape  unperceived  through  an  inner 
door.  Doctor  Tom  Blake  exhibited  the 
emptiness  of  his  pockets  by  turning  them 
inside  out,  assuring  his  military  cousin, 
with  infinite  pathos,  that  he  had  come  to 
the  feast  in  the  hope  of  finding  there  some 
richer  relative,  who  might  be  generous 
enough  to  pay  his  lawing.  I  pleaded  im- 
munity on  the  score  of  being  no  Blake,  and 
had  my  claim  allowed,  with  a  military  curse 
or  two.  When  at  last  the  dragoon  had  got 
all  he  could  expect,  he  ended  this  singular 
scene  by  retreating  as  unceremoniously  as 
he  had  entered,  banging  the  door  loudly 
after  him.  On  his  exit,  Droumbally- 
knockawn  waxed  valiant.  "  I  don't  know," 
cried  he,  "  what  the  devil  prevented  me 
from  kicking  the  infernal  rascal  out  of  the 
room." 

"  Bodily   terror,   perhaps,"    suggested 
the  dean. 

Droumballyknockawn  looked  indignant, 
and  renewed  his  threats  of  a  court-mar- 
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tial ;  bat  the  surrounding  patriarchs  inter- 
posed to  dissuade  him  from  a  step,  which, 
however  well  merited  by  the  delinquent, 
would,  nevertheless,  be  a  great  indignity 
on  the  whole  tribe  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  He  submitted  at  last  with  a 
growl. 

The   incident    of  the    soldier's   entree 
seemed  for  the  present  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  coterie  from  the  subject  of  Miss 
Blake's  projected  marriage.   The  night  was 
far  advanced ;  the  major  was   under  the 
table  :  Knockfadda,  a  more  enduring  toper, 
talked  thick  and  saw  double;  my  own  eyes 
experienced  a  multiplied  power  of  vision, 
and  my  head  was  beginning  to  spin  round 
like  a  teetotum.    So  I  staggered  off,  while 
yet  I  was  able  to  stagger,  to  my  bed-room, 
a  double-bedded  dormitory;  in  one  of  the 
couches   which   it   contained,    my  friend 
Julius   was    snoring   with    a    tantalizing 
cadence.     I  quickly  rolled  myself  into  the 
other,  and  soon  snored  away  in  emulous 
melody. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  While  from  his  lips  the  oily  accents  ran, 
I  ask'd  myself.     Is  this  an  honest  man  V 

Carr. 

Next  morning  I  did  not  waken  until  ten, 
and  I  found  Julius  still  luxuriously  en- 
sconced within  his  blankets.  He  was,  how- 
ever, awake. 

"  No  hurry  about  rising,"  were  the  first 
words  he  uttered,  stretching  himself ;  "  the 
Dublin  stage  does  not  leave  Athlone  until 
to-morrow.  Well,  Master  Maurice,  how 
do  you  like  the  variety  of  your  yesterday's 
existence?  Were  you  not  much  edified 
by  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  congre- 
gated Blakes  ?  And  yet  you  did  not  see 
the  fourth  part — no,  nor  the  tenth  part  of 
our  very  numerous  and  sapient  confrater- 
nity— of  course,  I  mean  the  presentable 
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members  ;  as  for  those  who  have  sunk 
into  utter  tagraggery,  I  make  no  account 
of  them.  You  did  not  see  the  most  pri- 
mitive specimens  of  our  race — the  stiff- 
necked,  uncircumcised,  unconvertible,  Pa- 
pistical portion  of  it.  There  are  Blake  of 
Slieveballygurteen  and  his  seven  sons. " 

"  I  wish  they  had  attended  your  muster," 
said  I. 

M  No,  no — poor  fellows — they  do  well 
to  keep  close — they  don't  like  to  court 
publicity — their  estate  had  a  narrow  escape 
of  the  law — it  is  vested  in  some  Protestant 
trustee — the  deed  of  trust  was  made  out 
in  a  great  hurry,  and  had  barely  the  start 
of  a  discoverer.  But  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  the  gallant  project  of  rescuing 
your  friend  Emily  from  the  fangs  of  Fitz- 
Eustace  ?  Well,  of  all  the  notable  schemes 
— He,  he,  he ! — Only  fancy  the  reception 
Sir  Hyacinth  would  give  a  deputation  upon 
such  an  errand." 

"  Why,  how  do  you  think  he  would  re- 
ceive them  Vs  I  asked. 
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"Can  you  ask?  He  would  probably 
order  his  footman  to  horsewhip  them  out 
of  the  house.  If  I  were  desired  to  make 
choice  of  an  emissary  to  Sir  Hyacinth  on 
such  an  occasion,  the  only  one  I  could 
conscientiously  suggest  would  be  our  cou- 
sin the  trooper.  Not  one  of  the  rest  would 
have  the  least  chance  of  striking  awe  into 
my  brother." 

"  I  was  sorry  to  observe,  Julius,  that 
your  tone  last  night  was  rather  in  favour 
of  the  meditated  tyranny  ;  for  it  seems  to 
be  no  secret  now  that  Miss  Blake  detests 
her  suitor." 

"  Why,  my  dear  boy,  what  would  you 
have  me  do  ?  The  tone  I  adopted  was  in- 
dispensable for  self-preservation.  Had  I 
seemed  to  sympathise  with  all  the  jovial 
Blakes  who  are  panting  to  possess  the 
heiress,  the  tribe  would  have  insisted  on 
my  being  their  deputy  to  Sir  Hyacinth ; 
and  I  should  either  have  incurred  their 
odium  by  refusing,  or  my  brother's  by  ac- 
cepting so  ungracious  an  office.     It  was 
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far  better  to  keep  clear  of  the  affair  in  toto  : 
and  the  only  possible  mode  of  doing  so 
was  to  adoptthat  same  half-jest,half-earnest 
tone  that  excites  vour  criticism.  There's 
nothing  like  adopting  your  tone  to  your 
customer.  I  was  once  sent  by  Sir  Hya- 
cinth on  a  mission  of  considerable  delicacy 
to  Blake  of  Drumcloghera,  a  whimsical, 
pedantic  blockhead.  My  object  was  to 
coax  him  to  surrender  some  family  papers, 
which  he  really  had  no  right  to  retain.  I 
tried  many  expedients  to  persuade  him  to 
comply,  and  found  him  stolidly  obstinate. 
At  last  I  bethought  me  that  he  piqued 
himself  upon  his  logic.  I  accordingly 
threw  my  request  into  the  shape  of  a  syl- 
logism, and  wound  up  with  '  Ergo,  my 
dear  friend,  you  should  give  up  the  papers.' 
He  bowed,  allowed  my  plea,  and  delivered 
them  up  to  me.  Now,  if  I  hadn't  said 
'  ergo/  I  should  have  done  nothing.  '  Ergo' 
was  an  appeal  to  his  logical  acumen,  which 
was  quite  irresistible.  It  hit  the  weak 
point." 
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"  Suppose, "  said  I,  "  you  try  to  hit  Sir 
Hyacinth's  weak  point,  whatever  it  is,  in 
this  FitzEustace  business.  I  will  wager 
you  a  guinea  that  your  brother  would  at 
least  listen  to  a  remonstrance  from  you." 

" 1  never  make  large  bets  now,"  return- 
ed Julius ;  "  a  guinea  is  too  high;  but  so  far 
as  two-pence  go,  you  will  find  me  game  to 
the  backbone." 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  him, 
and  presently  afterwards  the  young  spec- 
tacled doctor  entered  to  inform  us  that 
Castle  Blake  and  the  old  bachelor  were  at 
breakfast,  and  were  inquiring  with  polite 
interest  whether  we  had  yet  risen.  We 
immediately  jumped  up,  and  during  the 
progress  of  our  toilette  the  physician  re- 
mained in  the  room.  He  appeared  quite 
as  deferential  as  on  the  preceding  evening, 
chuckled  at  any  facetiousness  attempted 
by  Julius  or  myself,  prescribed  a  cooling 
draught  with  ready  good-nature,  to  remove 
some  unpleasant  memoranda  of  last  night's 
excess  of  which  I  complained,  and  rattled 
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away  on  the  subject  of  his  own  profes- 
sional experiences.  He  had  assisted  the 
Major  back  to  the  Castle  at  midnight,  and 
was  much  afraid  he  would  have  been 
seized  with  apoplexy.  Julius  begged  si- 
lence, in  order  to  perform  his  morning 
devotions.  I  knelt  too,  and  requested  my 
reverend  companion  to  recite  his  prayers 
aloud,  for  our  joint  benefit.  The  doctor, 
at  first,  seemed  a  little  surprised  when 
prayers  were  named ;  prayers  not  being 
generally  popular  among  the  Blakes. 
He,  however,  appeared,  on  a  moment's  re- 
flection, to  look  on  the  devotions  of  Julius 
as  not  very  much  out-of-the-way  after  all, 
seeing  that  Julius  was  a  clergyman,  and 
prayers  were  professional.  But,  despite 
his  acquiescent  manners,  he  opened  his 
eyes  somewhat  wider  when  I  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  my  friend's  religious  exercises. 
That  a  layman  of  my  age  and  class  should 
solicit  the  Divine  assistance,  was  odd  and 
novel !  Nevertheless,  his  courteous  in- 
stinct prevailed,  and  down  he  knelt  along 
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with  us  to  avoid  the  awkwardness  of  being 
the  only  person  standing.  When  we  were 
descending  to  the  breakfast  parlour,  he 
remarked  to  me  in  a  whisper  that  he  be- 
lieved Julius  was  the  only  member  of  the 
whole  tribe  who  ever  said  a  prayer. 

"  You  should  except  the  ladies  of  the 
tribe,"  said  I,  my  mind  reverting  to  the 
simple,  devotional  spirit  of  Emily. 

"  Ah !  perhaps  so,"  responded  the 
doctor. 

"  You  should  possibly  except  some  of 
the  Papist  Blakes,"  added  I. 

"  Yes ;  I  believe  Drumcloghera  is  a 
regular  voteen ;  but  do  not  suppose," 
continued  the  doctor,  "  that  I  speak  in  a 
spirit  of  unbecoming  levity ;  I  sincerely 
respect  genuine  piety,  wherever  I  meet  it, 
and  regret  that  I  had  not  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  a  religious  education  myself. 
As  for  you,  my  dear  cousin," — and  he  ac- 
companied the  words  with  a  steady  look 
through  the  round -eyed  spectacles — "  The 
O'Carroll  has  evidently  been  very  success- 
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ful  in  instilling  pious  principles  into  your 
mind,  and  training  you  up  in  the  way  you 
should  go." 

"  D — n  the  bantering  rascal !"  thought 
I,  amused  in  spite  of  myself;  "  surely  he 
cannot  but  know  the  rantipole,  irreligious 
life  my  father  leads,  and  how  incapable  he 
is  of  communicating  any  other  instructions 
than  may  befit  the  sod,  the  race-course,  or 
the  field  !" 

But  there  was  not  in  the  doctor's  face 
the  slightest  relaxation  of  muscle ;  his 
words  were  uttered  with  the  most  rigid 
gravity.  Arrived  in  the  breakfast-room,  we 
were  kindly  greeted  by  the  member  for 
Moycullen  and  his  cousin,  the  old  bache- 
lor. The  latter  was  inquisitive — more  so 
than  consisted  with  strict  politeness — 
about  the  arrangements  of  my  father's 
household.  He  asked  if  M'Ginty,  my  mo- 
ther's "  tame  madman,"  was  tolerably 
manageable  ?  and  made  us  laugh  at  some 
of  the  eccentric  exploits  of  that  vagarious 
genius,  whom  he  had  known  at  the  period 
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when  he  was  paying  his  addresses  to  his 
late  wife.  The  doctor  remarked  that  some 
of  the  incidents  recorded  by  the  old  cele- 
bist  smacked  strongly  of  insanity ;  ob- 
serving that  he  had  seen  persons  confined 
in  lunatic  asylums,  whose  title  to  a  sojourn 
in  those  dreary  abodes  was  far  less  obvious 
than  M'Ginty's. 

"  Who  is  that  tall,  farouche-looking  man, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street?"  asked 
Castle  Blake,  looking  from  the  breakfast- 
table  ;  "  is  not  that  Bodkin  ?" 

"It  is,"  said  I,  looking  to  the  quarter 
indicated,  "I  wonder  we  did  not  see  him 
yesterday;  he  accompanied  us  on  our 
journey." 

"  A  scurvy  companion  you  had,"  said 
Castle  Blake;  "do  not  let  him  fasten  him- 
self upon  you  again." 

"I  assure  you,"  replied  I,  "his  com- 
pany was  neither  my  choice,  nor  that  of 
Julius ;  he  overtook  us  en  route,  and  be- 
stowed his  society  on  us  until  yesterday.  I 
wonder  that  he  did  not  solicit  admission 
to  your  gathering." 
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"  He  would  certainly  have  done  so," 
observed  Castle  Blake,  "had  he  thought 
there  was  the  slightest  chance  that  such 
an  intrusion  would  be  tolerated.  I  am  sur- 
prised, Julius,  that  you,  knowing  one  or 
two  things  about  him  you  can  scarcely  be 
ignorant  of,  would  allow  him  to  accom- 
pany you." 

"Why,  sir,  my  profession  teaches  for- 
bearance and  long-suffering  towards  the 
sinner  ;  besides  which,  I  think  that  the 
plan  of  ostracising  every  poor  fellow  who 
has  gone  astray,  only  tends  to  harden  the 
offender  in  his  guilt.  I  own  I  prefer  the 
more  benevolent  plan  of  allowing  him  still 
to  suppose  he  has  a  locus  penitentia ." 

11  Your  system  of  universal  benevolence 
does  not  pay,"  said  Droumballyknockawn ; 
11 1  tried  it  once  myself,  and  was  bit, 
bubbled,  and  jockeyed  to  no  end." 

"  Bat  our  friend  of  Castle  Blake,"  ob- 
served another  of  the  party,  "  is  much 
more  lenient  in  practice  than  he  is  in  pre- 
cept.     He    censures  your    tolerance    of 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Bodkin's  company,  yet  he  himself  tole- 
rates that  of  Lord  Killeries  ;  who,  we  all 
know,  is  a  regular  mauvais  sujet,  as  much 
so  as  Bodkin,  with  a  much  wider  range  for 
the  exercise  of  his  abilities/' 

"  True,"  replied  the  old  bachelor ;  "  but 
Castleblake's  toleration  of  Lord  Killeries 
is  a  piece  of  benevolence  that  does  pay,  or 
will  pay,  or  may  pay.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  got  from  Bodkin.  The  earl  is  wealthy, 
and  has  interest,  and  our  worthy  friend 
has  half-a-dozen  sons  to  be  provided  for. 
The  earl  may  be  useful ;  but  Bodkin  is  a 
braggart  and  a  beggar.  In  this  world," 
continued  the  old  gentleman,  "  you  must 
be  either  a  hammer  or  an  anvil.  Nothing 
good  or  profitable,  can  be  hammered  out 
of  Bodkin,  and  he  is  just  the  person  to 
make  an  anvil  of  any  acquaintance  who 
will  let  him.  What  does  one  want  with 
such  a  fellow  ?  He  ought  to  be  curtly  got 
rid  of  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  doctor,  "  a  person 
who  is  insensible  to  the  finer  sentiments  of 
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friendship,  and  who  selfishly  speculates  on 
what  he  can  make  of  his  acquaintances,  is 
no  great  acquisition  to  society." 

Although  I  was  doubtful  of  the  abstract 
truth  of  Droumballyknockawn's  philoso- 
phy, yet  I  did  not  at  all  quarrel  with  its 
individual  application  to  Bodkin.  The 
doctor  raised  himself  in  my  esteem  by  his 
frank  praise  of  genuine  friendship,  and  his 
magnanimous  censure  of  selfishness. 


f  2 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

"  If  Senators   diverge  from  Honour's  way, 
The  patriot-people's  task  is  to  coerce  them 
Back  to  the  path  of  duty." — Agamemnon. 

We  rose  at  five  o  clock  next  morning,  to 
be  ready  for  the  stage  coach,  which  occu- 
pied part  of  two  days  on  its  journey  from 
Athlone  to  Dublin.  Mounted  on  the  top 
of  the  vehicle  was  Bodkin,  enveloped  in  a 
large  military  cloak,  of  which  the  collar 
nearly  concealed  his  face.  He  was  sulky 
and  reserved,  being  probably  angry  at  our 
having  entirely  left  him  to  his  own  re- 
sources for  amusement  on  the  previous 
day. 

We  lumbered  along  upon  the  Dublin 
road,  up  stony  hills  and  down  rutty  hol- 
lows,   passing  on   our  way  some    noble 
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woods  of  ash  that  covered  the  ground 
along  the  river.  At  the  village  of  Moate- 
Grenogue  we  were  shown,  at  some  dis- 
tance, an  old  house,  rendered  famous,  or  in- 
famous, by  Oliver  Cromwell's  having  spent 
a  night  in  it.* 

On  the  roof  of  the  coach  was  a  hamper, 
addressed  "  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Killeries,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin;"  and 
through  the  corner  of  the  hamper  pro- 
truded the  head  of  a"  fine  lively  turtle," 
that  had  been  caught  in  Galway  bay,  and 
was  now  on  its  journey  to  his  lordship, 
from  some  western  expectant  of  his  patron- 
age. The  coachman,  who  had  particular 
directions  to  take  care  of  the  amphibious 
delicacy,  fed  the  animal  from  time  to  time, 

Bodkin  cast  a  wistful  eye  upon  the 
turtle,  which  he  internally  resolved  should 
never  reach  Lord  Killeries  ;  a  resolution  to 
which  he  was  prompted,  partly  by  his 
waggish  propensity  for  practical  jokes,  and 
partly  by  a  pique  he  had  taken   to  his 

*  Which  house  still  exists,  and  is  inhabited.— Editor. 
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lordship.  Accordingly,  when  on  the 
second  day  of  oar  journey,  the  coach 
stopped  to  dine,  and  was  driven  into  the 
inn-yard,  Bodkin  accomplished  the  trans- 
ference of  the  turtle  from  its  hamper  to  a 
basket  he  secretly  procured  from  the 
housemaid  ;  having  previously  cut  off  the 
head,  which  he  carefully  replaced  in  its 
former  ostensible  position,  and  fastened 
with  much  dexterity  to  the  cover  of  the 
hamper. 

The  coachman,  on  resuming  his  seat, 
did  not  discover  the  trick,  and  continued 
occasionally  to  itisert  sundry  morsels  of 
food  into  the  open  mouth  of  the  animal, 
whence  they  speedily  passed  into  the 
vacuity  beneath.  The  cheat  was  perfectly 
successful. 

The  day  was  lovely ;  and  as  we  ap- 
proached within  twenty  miles  of  the  capi- 
tal, the  sun,  now  stooping  considerably 
towards  the  west,  lighted  up  the  long 
mountain  chain  that  guards  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  island.     The  sight  of  the  hills 
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agreeably  relieved  the  eye  after  the  long 
tracts  of  bog  and  monotonous  plain, 
through  which  the  greater  part  of  the  day's 
journey  lay.  About  five  in  the  evening  we 
had  reached  the  Phoenix  Park,  whose  haw- 
thorn glens  were  bursting  into  verdure ; 
half  a  mile  more,  and  we  had  crossed  the 
Bloody  Bridge,  and  were  rattling  over  the 
stones  of  Dublin. 

Here,  then,  was  I  launched  at  last  upon 
the  scene  where  my  industry  was  hence- 
forth to  be  exerted  :  where,  as  my  poor 
mother  fondly  hoped,  I  was  to  make  my 
fortune  and  that  of  the  family. 

To  my  unaccustomed  eyes  the  extent  of 
the  streets  seemed  interminable.  Num- 
bers hurried  past,  wearing  an  air  of  busi- 
ness, contrasting  strongly  with  the  list- 
less loungers  of  the  county  town,  which 
had  formed  the  limit  of  my  previous  ex- 
perience. The  bustle  increased  as  we  ap- 
proached the  heart  of  the  city  ;  and  when 
we  reached  the  front  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  crowds  had  augmented  to 
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a  formidable  mob,  evidently  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement.  Loud  sbouts  of  "  No 
Union !"  u  No  English  Parliament !"  were 
heard  on  all  sides,  and  the  entrances  to  the 
building  were  guarded  by  the  leaders  of 
the  multitude,  who,  with  Bibles  in  their 
hands,  administered  an  oath  to  every  mem- 
ber, as  he  entered,  to  oppose  the  then  pro- 
jected extinction  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
The  violence  of  the  people  increased  every 
moment.  Their  zeal  soon  exhibited  itself 
in  the  destruction  of  carriages  belonging 
to  obnoxious  members  ;  and,  not  content 
with  this,  they  erected  a  large  gibbet  near 
the  college  gates,  in  order  to  execute 
prompt  vengeance  upon  one  individual, 
who  in  a  more  than  common  degree  had 
incurred  their  hostility.  Bodkin,  indig- 
nant at  the  delay  of  our  stage-coach, 
cursed  heartily  at  the  crowd  by  whom  we 
were  blockaded.  The  noise  they  made 
prevented  their  hearing  his  imprecations, 
of  which  the  results  might  have  otherwise 
been   perilous.     I  observed  one   unlucky 
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wight  on  horseback,  close  to  the  rails  in 
front  of  the  Parliament  House,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  object  of  peculiar  hatred  to  our 
vociferous  compatriots.  He  was  wedged 
so  closely  between  the  lofty  palisades  and 
the  dense  multitude,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  move  backwards  or  forwards. 
He  seemed,  by  his  eager  gesticulations,  to 
be  pleading  for  forbearance  with  the  mob, 
who  assailed  him  with  a  perfect  storm  of 
groaning  and  yelling.  I  directed  the  at- 
tention of  Julius  to  the  personage  in  ques- 
tion. 

"  Bless  my  soul !"  he  exclaimed,  "  that 
is  your  uncle,  old  Crurnpe  !  He  would 
readily  give  his  next  private  dinner  at  the 
Castle  to  get  out  of  his  present  predica- 
ment." 

Meanwhile  the  pantomimic  protesta- 
tions of  the  Colonel  were  continued  with 
frantic  energy,  but  apparently  without 
success.  One  athletic  fellow  dragged  him 
down  from  his  horse,  and  was  evidently 
about  to  proceed  to  further  violence,  when 

f  3 
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a  large  body  of  military  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  populace  were  so  far  overawed, 
as  to  abstain  from  any  further  acts  of  out- 
rage ;  but  they  did  not  disperse  until  night. 
The  dragoons,  however,  cleared  a  passage 
through  the  streets,  of  which  our  charioteer 
availed  himself  to  drive  to  the  termination 
of  his  journey,  at  the  Bull's  Head,  in  Ex- 
chequer Street. 

"  Will  you  stay  at  the  tavern  here  ?" 
inquired  Julius ;  "  or  besiege  old  Crumpe, 
who  is  now  undoubtedly  in  a  most  infernal 
humour  after  the  drilling  he  got  from  the 
mob — or  will  you  come  with  me  to  my 
lodgings,  where  I  can  give  you  a  shake- 
down until  you  can  get  a  roost  of  your 
own  ?" 

The  reader  may  readily  suppose  that  I 
adopted  the  last  proposition.  The  young 
doctor,  uninvited,  volunteered  to  spend 
the  evening  with  us ;  a  coach  was  called, 
and  away  we  all  speeded  to  the  domicile 
of  Julius,  in  Chancery  Lane. 

My  reverend  friend's  lodgings  were  in  a 
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large  and  handsome  house,  of  which  he 
occupied  the  first  floor.  The  apartments 
were  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  their  airy 
lightness  surprised  me,  by  the  contrast 
they  made  with  the  gloomy,  narrow  lane 
in  which  the  house  was  situated.  Julius 
ordered  refreshments  from  a  neighbouring 
tavern  ;  and  after  we  had  regaled  ourselves 
wTith  devii'd  turkey,  Wicklow  ham,  and 
Drogheda  ale,  some  friends  of  our  host, 
who  had  learned  his  arrival  in  town, 
dropped  in  to  fill  up  the  evening  with 
whist.  The  opposition  the  people  had 
exhibited  to  the  projected  union  was 
talked  of.  Julius  praised  their  spirit,  but 
commiserated  their  folly  in  supposing  that 

the  oaths  they  had  administered  to  T- 

and  C and  F to  resist  that  mea- 
sure, would  bind  those  personages.  We 
learned  from  one  of  the  visitors  that,  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  military,  the  populace 
had  broken  into  theHouse  of  Lords,  burned 
the  journals,  and  placed  an  old  woman  on 
the  throne  ;  a  practical  satire  on  the  vice- 
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roy.  The  feeling  of  the  company  was 
strongly  adverse  to  the  measure  the  go- 
vernment were  supposed  to  have  in  con- 
templation. I  was  very  much  struck  with 
the  strangely  anomalous  position  of  the 
Protestant  party,  as  indicated  by  the  sen- 
timents of  our  little  coterie.  Passionately 
Irish  and  national,  as  against  England,  her 
aggressive  measures,  her  restrictions  on 
our  trade,  her  alleged  designs  against  the 
existence  of  the  Irish  parliament ;  passion- 
ately anti-national  and  English,  as  against 
the  Irish  Catholics,  some  of  whom  had  ven- 
tured to  whisper  a  desire  that  the  penal 
laws  should  be  repealed  or  mitigated ;  stout 
threats  were  uttered,  about  what  the  Irish 
heart  and  Irish  arm  were  to  achieve,  should 
England  presume  to  assail  our  legislature. 
But  when  the  dissatisfied  spirits  of  the 
Irish  Papists  were  talked  of,  the  bravado 
took  the  opposite  turn,  and  our  friends  as- 
sumed a  tone  of  high  defiance  against  the 
rebellious  crew,  and  swaggered  about  the 
English  aid,  whereby  they  were  to  trample 
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their  own  countrymen  into  the  dust,  if  they 
dared  to  make  themselves  troublesome ; 
i.  e.  to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances. 

"  Their  impudence  is  arriving  at  an  in- 
conceivable height,"  said  one  of  Julius's 
visitors.  "  Last  week  a  Popish  tramper 
had  the  audacity  to  set  up  a  school  in  a 
back  garret  in  Golden  Lane  ;  but  the  notice 
of  some  loyal  neighbours  being  attracted 
by  the  urchins  who  attended  the  house  in 
the  mornings,  Alderman  Exshaw  and  a  pair 
of  constables  dispersed  the  noxious  brood, 
and  the  pedagogue  narrowly  escaped  over 
the  leads  of  the  adjoining  houses,  and  has 
not  since  been  heard  of." 

"  Awful  indeed  !"  ejaculated  a  pompous 
gentleman,  who  affected  oratory;  "  there 
is  really  no  knowing  what  they  next  may 
attempt;  but,  my  excellent  friends,  it  is 
well  to  be  prepared,  and  to  watch  small 
beginnings  of  sedition,  and  whenever  we 
smell  a  rat  brewing  in  the  storm,  to  nip  it 
at  once  in  the  bud." 

"  Most  eloquently  said  !"  cried  Julius, 
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unable  to  restrain  a  smile  ;  the  orator  re- 
ceived the  compliment  bond-fide,  and  bow- 
ed in  acknowledgment.  Cards  were  brought 
in,  and  politics  dropped  for  a  while.  The 
doctor  and  I  were  left  tete-a-tete,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  lamp-lit  street. 

"  Many  a  large  fortune  has  been  made 
in  this  dusky  region,"  said  he;  "  it  is  a 
great  nest  of  the  lawyer  craft.  You  and 
I,  cousin,  have  both  our  fortunes  to  make. 
With  perseverance,  intelligence,  and  above 
all,  integrity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall 
thrive  well  enough.  As  for  you,  I  have  no 
fears  ;  you  evidently  possess  an  intellect 
far  above  the  average,  and  there  is — pardon 
me — a  fascination  in  your  address — " 

"  Oh,  now,  Mr.  Blake,  this  is — is  really 
— unmerited  kindness."  But  although  I 
said  so,  I  felt  a  glow  of  satisfaction  at  the 
fellow's  flattery. 

"  Upon  my  honour,"  replied  the  doctor, 
with  a  steady  look,  to  which  his  spectacles 
imparted  infinite  gravity,  "I  only  speak 
what  I  think." 

"  After  all,"  thought  I,  "  this  young 
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doctor  may  not  be  so  far  astray — he  has 
shown  much  discrimination  —  in  other 
matters,  I  mean — and  in  this — why,  really, 
it  were  hard  to  impeach  his  discernment, 
since  my  enchanting  Emily  has  sanctioned 
his  opinion  beforehand.  Undoubtedly  a 
young  fellow  must  possess  some  je  ne  sgais 
quoi  of  attraction  to  captivate  her  heart !" 
Fortified  by  my  self-complacent  musings, 
I  added  aloud,  "  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  very 
much  obliged  by  your  good  opinion  of  me, 
but  I  must  prohibit  your  repeating  it. 
Positively  you  might  make  me  vain." 

"  Positively,"  returned  doctor  Blake, 
14  I  never  should  have  told  you  what  I 
thought  of  you,  only  that  I  well  knew  your 
good  sense  wouldkeep  vanity  atarm'slength. 
Recalcitrat  undique  tutus.  No,  no  !"  he 
added,  with  a  short  laugh,  '  'you  are  not  the 
man  to  be  easily  flattered." 

I  felt  quite  delighted  with  my  discerning 
companion,  and  I  mentally  breathed  a 
wish  that  Colonel  Crumpe  might  find  me 
as  fascinating  as  I  had  already  appeared  to 
the  doctor. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  La  Fleche  apart.']    La  peste  soit  de  l'avarice  et 
des  avaricieux." — L'Avare. 

"Valere.    Oui,  P argent  est  plus  precieux  que  toutes 
les  choses  du  monde." — Ibid. 

"  Censure.      A    notable    tough    rascal,    this   old 
Penny-boy  !" 

Ben  Jon  son,  The  Staple  of  News. 

On  the  ensuing  day  I  visited  my  vene- 
rated grand-uncle. 

The  Colonel  was  a  bolt  upright  figure, 
with  an  unidea'd  face,  tanned  brown  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather.  What  little  expres- 
sion it  possessed  was  of  rather  a  repellent 
character.  As  the  old  gentleman  was  my 
near  relation,  and  showed  me  some  atten- 
tion after  his  own  peculiar  fashion,  I  cannot 
do  less  than  give  the  reader  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  family  history. 

His  ancestor,  Elihu  Crumpe,  accompa- 
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nied  the  Cromwellian  settlers  to  Ireland  in 
the  capacity  of  clerk-of-all-work  to  an 
agent  or  understrapper  of  "  the  great" 
Lord  Cork.  His  lordship,  from  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  operations,  was  constantly 
under  the  necessity  of  confiding  his  inter- 
ests to  underlings,  who  failed  not  to  turn 
this  confidence  to  their  own  advantage. 
The  "  great"  earl  says,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
that  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the 
natives  is  "  the  Work  of  Works  ;"  and  ac- 
cordingly his  lordship  performed  his  own 
individual  share  of  "  the  Work  of  Works" 
with  unwearied  assiduity.  It  chanced  that 
a  Cromwellian  land-debenture  of  unusual 
value  was  offered  for  sale  :  the  earl  di- 
rected his  agent  to  close  with  the  offer  at 
once.  The  agent,  however,  had  long  been 
looking  out  for  an  advantageous  invest- 
ment of  his  own  large  savings,  and  the  land 
now  offered  matched  him  admirably.  He 
dared  not  purchase  the  estate  in  his  own 
name  :  he  accordingly  instructed  his  clerk, 
Mr.  Elihu  Crumpe,  to  outbid  his  offer  on 
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Lord  Cork's  behalf,  and  to  make  the  pur- 
chase as  if  for  himself. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Elihu  Crumpe  being 
utterly  unknown  to  fame,  Lord  Cork  never 
guessed  that  his  successful  rival,  "  Elihu 
Crumpe,  of  Oundle,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
thampton, Gent.,"  was  no  other  than  a 
scribe  in  the  office  of  one  of  his  agents. 
The  transaction  between  the  agent  and 
Elihu  had,  of  course,  been  conducted  with 
the  strictest  secrecy ;  the  former  having 
been  compelled,  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  to  repose  unlimited  confidence  in  his 
underling.  When,  however,  he  asked  for 
the  deed  of  sale,  and  made  a  movement, 
sub  rosd,  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  property, 
Mr.  Crumpe,  now  the  proprietor  of  Letter- 
kelly,  Kilbrack,  Inismagrallig,  et  cetera, 
bade  defiance  to  his  luckless  master,  and 
dared  him  to  recover  an  inch  of  the  pro- 
perty in  any  court  within  the  kingdom. 
The  unfortunate  agent  had  no  redress  ; 
and  the  Crumpes,  before  long,  held  their 
heads  high  aloft  among  the  settlers.     Mr. 
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Elihu  Crumpe's  late  employer  made  a 
piteous  appeal  to  that  gentleman  for  a  por- 
tion— nay,  even  a  small  one — of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  new  estate.     But  he  failed. 

"  Hang  thee,"  said  Elihu,  "  canst  thou 
not  quit  troubling  me?  Thou  sayest  I 
have  robbed  thee,  forsooth.  Well — thou 
hast  robbed  my  Lord  Cork,  and  my  Lord 
Cork  hath  robbed  this  nation — are  we  not 
then  quits  ?     Let  him  rob  me  who  can." 

The  dispossessed  family  were  the  Kellys 
of  Letterkelly,  whose  chief  had  been  de- 
prived by  the  Usurper  for  his  active  zeal 
in  behalf  of  the  Stewarts.  At  the  Resto- 
ration, therefore,  The  O 'Kelly  had  enter- 
tained sanguine  hopes  that  King  Charles 
would  restore  his  patrimony ;  but  his 
Majesty,  with  the  unprincipled  selfishness 
that  guided  all  his  conduct  in  Irish  affairs, 
confirmed  the  Cromwellian  in  possession, 
and  treated  the  claim  of  his  loyal  and 
suffering  servant — whose  loyalty  had  been 
his  ruin — with  heartless  ingratitude. 

The  discomfited  O'Kelly,  however,  al- 
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though  reduced  to  sore  straits,  yet  retained 
his  loyal  devotion  to  the  Stewarts  unim- 
paired. In  1 689  he  was  formally  restored 
to  his  estate,  by  the  Parliament  then  held 
in  Dublin  by  King  James  the  Second. 
The  Crumpes  were  terrified,  expecting 
nothing  less  than  immediate  resumption 
of  the  forfeiture.  But  O 'Kelly  was  not 
put  into  possession,  and  the  Boyne  and 
Aughrim  revived  the  family  courage  ;  the 
more  especially  as  O 'Kelly  was  killed  in 
the  latter  engagement,  leaving  no  imme- 
diate relatives  to  frighten  our  friend  Elihu 
(who  was  now  grown  old)  with  visions  of 
ejection. 

When  "  William  the  Deliverer"  finally 
triumphed  over  his  father-in-law,  the  for- 
tunes of  the  house  of  Crumpe  ascended  to 
their  zenith.  The  eldest  son  of  Elihu  was 
active  and  grasping  ;  there  was  an  almost 
unlimited  field  for  all  sorts  of  jobbing;  the 
rankest  bigotry  was  the  surest  passport  to 
office,  power,  and  promotion ;  Mr.  Jabez 
Crumpe  was  one  of  the  most  virulent  pro- 
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movents  of  every  measure  aimed  against 
the  Catholics  ;  he  bragged  vociferously  of 
his    own    superlative  Protestant   loyalty, 
and  worked  in  the  train  of  a  neighbouring 
Williamite  nobleman,  by  whom  his   zeal 
and  usefulness  were  especially  mentioned 
on  two  several  occasions  to  majesty  itself. 
The  sphere  of   Jabez  Crumpe's  utility 
was  now  enlarged  by  his  return  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  borough  of 
Kilgorman.       This  borough  was   one  of 
the  batch  created  by  King  James  the  First. 
In  the  days  of  that  monarch,  it  had  con- 
sisted of  an  ancient  tower,  and  four  or  five 
mud  hovels  ;  the  tower  being  inhabited  by 
the    seneschal  of  an  Elizabethan  under- 
taker.    Long  ere  the  days  of  our  friend 
Jabez,  the  mud  hovels  had  totally  disap- 
peared, and  the  tower  had  tumbled  down, 
with  the  exception  of  one  huge  ivy-grown 
chimney.     For  this  chimney,  then,  which 
now  stood  alone  in  the  centre  of   a  furze 
brake   was  Jabez  Crumpe  returned  to  Par- 
liament ;    the   independent   voters    being 
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Lord  's  valet,   gardener,  coachman, 

grooms,  butler,  and  forester.  When  Jabez 
found  himself  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
representative  in  Parliament  for  the  soli- 
tary chimney  in  Kilgorman  furzebrake, 
his  activity,  already  very  great,  increased 
to  a  prodigious  extent.  And  it  was  not 
unrewarded ;  for  he  shared  largely  in  the 
confiscations  which, .  in  the  deliverer's 
reign,  amounted  to  a  million  and  sixty 
thousand  acres. 

When  Queen  Anne  ascended  the  throne, 
the  spirits  of  Jabez  were  depressed ;  for, 
despite  her  Protestantism,  he  could  not 
cordially  love  or  trust  a  Stewart.  He, 
however,  soon  found  that  the  policy  of  her 
Majesty's  ministers  in  Ireland  amply  rea- 
lized his  utmost  wishes.  He  professed 
outrageous  loyalty;  and  when,  in  1708, 
there  were  rumours  of  an  invasion  by  the 
Pretender,  he  actually  seized,  conveyed  to 
Dublin,  and  committed  to  the  government, 
no  less  than  seven  of  the  forty-one  Catholic 
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nobility  and  gentry  who  were  confined  in 
the  castle  upon   bat  occasion. 

Jabez  waxed  old  in  due  time — departed 
this  life,  and  went  to  receive  the  reward  of 
his  meritorious  actions  in  the  realms  of 
bliss — at  least  so  his  tombstone  said.  His 
mantle  descended  on  his  first-born,  who 
was  christened  Elihu,  after  his  grandfather, 
and  who,  on  the  death  of  his  sire,  was  duly 
elected  member  for  the  Kilgorman  chimney. 
In  his  senatorial  capacity,  he  was  emulous 
of  his  ancestors.  He  spoke  and  voted  for 
every  penal  enac  tment,  and  in  especial  for 
that  ineffable  act  which  George  the  First's 
parliament  passed  against  the  Popish  priest- 
hood, but  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
cushioned,  for  very  shame's  sake,  in  the 
English  Privy  Council. 

The  old  mansion  of  Letterkelly  being 
now  deemed  inadequate  to  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  family  Mr.  Crumpe  threw 
it  down,  and  erected  on  the  site  a  more 
stately  and  capacious  edifice,  which  he 
called  Castle  Crumpe,  the  name  of  Letter- 
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kelly  being  thenceforth  consigned  to  obli- 
vion. The  builder  of  Castle  Crumpe 
was  my  friend  the  Colonel's  grandfather — 
he  followed  the  instinct  of  his  tribe — 
jobbed  on  the  magisterial  bench — jobbed 
on  grand  juries — jobbed  in  parliament — 
jobbed  everywhere  that  a  job,  great  or 
small,  was  practicable.  His  son  died 
during  his  life-time,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  my  worshipful  granduncle,  to  whom  all 
the  hereditary  propensities  of  the  race  were 
transmitted  undiminished.  He  felt  the 
full  dignity  of  his  station  as  member  for 
the  family  chimney  (the  right  to  nominate 
for  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  Wil-. 
liamite  Crumpe  from  the  former  noble 
patron)  ;  he  enjoyed  the  prdstige  of  his 
rank  as  colonel  of  the  county  militia ; 
and  once  or  twice  a  year  he  gave  an  osten- 
tatious entertainment  at  Castle  Crumpe, 
which  was  now  a  very  imposing  and  aris- 
tocratic-looking residence,  with  patriarchal 
trees  of  a  century's  growth,  originally 
planted  by  the  swindling  ex-clerk,  and  a 
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mansion  of  the  prevalent  style  of  George 
the  First's  era.  At  my  uncle's  entertain- 
ments, which  were  prized  in  proportion  to 
their  rarity,  he  allowed  his  vanity  to  over- 
rule his  habitual  parsimony  ;  so  that  people 
said,  "  Queer  old  cock,  that  Crumpe ! 
but  not  a  bad  fellow  when  he  does  let  off. 
Pity  he  doesn't  see  his  friends  oftener." 

Such  was  the  personage  to  whom  I  has- 
tened to  present  myself,  having  taken  care 
to  forward  my  mother's  letter  of  introduc- 
tion on  the  previous  evening.  Being 
ushered  into  a  splendid  parlour,  I  seated 
myself  at  a  window,  gazing  at  the  various 
handsome  equipages  which  passed  in  quick 
succession  through  the  square  ;  and  spe- 
culating with  some  anxiety  on  the  species 
of  reception  I  was  likely  to  meet  with  from 
my  relative.  He  allowed  me  ample  time 
for  all  such  speculations  ;  for  more  than 
an  hour  elapsed  without  his  making  his 
appearance.  I  became  impatient,  and 
paced  about  the  room.  I  then  stopped 
opposite  a  well-executed  drawing  of  Castle 
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Crumpe,  suggestive  of  sundry  pleasant 
thoughts  touching  the  succession  thereof. 
It  consisted  of  a  centre  and  wings  ;  the 
former  a  substantial  pile,  with  eleven  win- 
dows in  the  range,  decorated  with  archi- 
traves and  entablatures  ;  the  entrance  was 
dignified  with  a  lofty  and  well-propor- 
tioned portico.  The  wings  were  in  keep- 
ing with  the  corps  de  logis ;  and  the  trees 
— O  !  such  noble  fathers  of  the  forest !  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  if  the  Crom- 
wellian  clerk,  who  swindled  himself  into 
the  possession  of  Letterkelly,  were  frying 
upon  Satan's  gridiron  for  his  cheatry,  he 
at  least  had  secured  a  terrestrial  paradise 
for  his  successors. 

"  And  why,"  thought  I,  "  why  should 
not  that  rich  succession  be  my  mother's, 
and  ultimately  mine  ?  My  uncle  has  no- 
body else  to  leave  it  to.  An  old  bachelor, 
brotherless,  sisterless,  he  has  no  other  as- 
certainable relation,  unless  some  fifth  or 
sixth  cousin,  some  luckless  scion  of  the 
tribe  of  Crumpe,  whom  my  mother  says 
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he  leaves  unassisted,  the  half- starved 
drudge  in  an  attorney's  office.  We  are  his 
nearest  relatives.  Can  it  be  possible  he 
will  overlook  our  claims,  knowing,  as  he 
must,  the  narrowness  of  our  circumstances  ? 
He  is  old.  Age  often  mollifies  the  heart 
— he  may  possibly  like  me.  In  such  a 
lordly  residence,  and  with  thee,  sweetest 
Emily" 

As  I  was  about  to  build  a  fairy  castle  in 
the  air,  gazing  all  the  while  upon  the  pic- 
ture, the  door  opened,  and  the  Colonel  en- 
tered. He  advanced  to  me  with  an  air  of 
scrutiny,  not  of  welcome,  and  extending 
one  skinny  finger  in  return  for  my  hand, 
he  frigidly  said,  "  When  did  you  come  to 
town  ?" 

"  Yesterday,  sir." 

"  You  lost  no  time  in  coming  here,  I 
see." 

"  My  mother  desired  me,  sir,  to  wait  on 
you  immediately." 

"  Humph !  I'll  be  her  bail  she  did. 
Well — and  how  is  your  mother  ?" 
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"  Her  health  is  in  general  rather  deli- 
cate, sir ;  but  she  is  quite  as  well  as  usual, 
at  present. " 

"  She  must  lead  an  uncomfortable  life 
at  Castle  Carroll,"  observed  the  Colonel. 

"I  am  afraid  so,  sir,"  said  I,  with  an 
involuntary  sigh. 

"  All  her  own  fault,"  mumbled  the 
Colonel,  as  if  to  himself;  "  she  was  a  pur- 
chaser with  notice."  Then,  turning  to 
me,"  You  keep  the  law  at  arm's  length 
there?" 

"  It  is  too  true,  sir,"  I  replied. 
' '  Poor  devils!   What  a  life  !    I  am  told 
you  are  all  half  starved  too.     Is  that  the 
case  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  Whatever  are  our  misfor- 
tunes, my  father  keeps  an  excellent  table." 
1 '  Which  other  people  pay  for,"  said  the 
Colonel.  "  Why,  that's  worse  than  honest 
hunger."  This  was  muttered  as  if  in  so- 
liloquy. He  continued,  "  I  got  the  letter 
you  sent  me  last  night,  young  gentleman. 
I  perceive  by  it  that  your  mother  expects 
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me  to  render  you  some  assistance.  Pray 
what  species  of  assistance  does  she  mean  ? 
for  her  letter  does  not  particularize." 

"  Really,  sir,  I  cannot  well  answer  that 
question,"  said  I,  much  chilled  at  the 
frigifying  style  of  his  reception.  "You 
better  know  the  extent  of  your  power  to 
assist  me  than  my  mother  does." 

"  My  power  is  limited — very  limited," 
answered  the  Colonel.  "  Perhaps  she 
wanted  me  to  give  you  bed  and  board 
gratis  in  my  house.  If  that  be  so,  I  can 
only  say,  that  I  regret  I  cannot  satisfy  her 
expectations.  I  live  a  quiet,  regular, 
bachelor  life  here — seldom  dine  at  home — 
keep  a  remarkably  quiet,  methodical 
house — have  got  used  to  my  own  routine, 
and  could  not  possibly  admit  the  least  in- 
fraction on  it." 

"  My  mother  did  not  lead  me  to  expect 
your  hospitality,"  said  I,  half  choked  with 
indignation. 

"  Then  what  else  did  she  expect  ?  Did 
she  want  me  to  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket 
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and  supply  you  with  money,  to  be  wasted 
in  the  idle  amusements  and  dissipations  of 
town  ?" 

11  Sir — sir  !"  cried  I,  rising  to  depart, 
"  I  perceive  you  are  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  our  intercourse.  Why  should  you 
accuse  me  of  extravagance  and  dissi- 
pation ?" 

"  Why  should  I  accuse  you  of  being 
your  father's  son  ?"  retorted  the  Colonel. 
"  Faith,  young  gentleman  !  if  you  did  not 
possess  those  hereditary  qualities  of  the 
house  of  O'Carroll,  your  mother's  virtue 
might  lie  open  to  suspicion." 

"  I  thank  Heaven,  Colonel  Crumpe,  that 
my  mother  inherits  none  of  the  qualities 
which  you  are  very  liberally  displaying,  at 
present."  I  had  my  hand  on  the  door- 
handle, but  the  Colonel  seized  it,  and  in- 
tercepted my  exit. 

"  Is  it  not  a  hard  case,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  should  be  assailed  in  my  own  house  by  a 
youngster  who  asks  my  assistance,  and  who 
will  not  specify  what  it  is  that  he  wants  ?" 
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"  I  shall  not  trouble  you  again,"  said  I, 
impatiently  ;  "  let  me  out — pray  let  me 
out." 

"  I  shall  not  let  you  out,"  he  replied, 
very  crustily,  "  until  I  make  you  fully  sen- 
sible of  your  impropriety.  Indeed  the  un- 
reasonable exactions  of  the  present  gene- 
ration are  perfectly  incredible.  Yesterday 
I  was  mobbed  in  College  Green  by  a  vast 
crowd  of  scoundrels,  who  had  the  impu- 
dence to  require  me  to  vote  against  some 
unpopular  measure,  and  be  cursed  to  them  ! 
Now,  what  the  devil  right  have  the  rascals 
to  my  vote  ?  They  might  just  as  well  ask 
me  to  give  them  my  watch  or  my  purse. 
My  great-grandfather  invested  his  money 
in  the  purchase  of  my  family  borough,  and 
yet  these  brawling  vagabonds  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  theirs  more  than  mine.  And  to-day 
I  have  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  you,  with 
a  condescending  intimation  from  your 
mother  that  you  will  vouchsafe  to  accept 
of  my  hospitality" — 

"  Pray,  sir,  allow  me  to  leave  the  house 
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— I  have  already  disclaimed  all  wish  to  en- 
croach upon  your  hospitality" — 

"  Well,  then,  to  accept  of  pecuniary  as- 
sistance," continued  the  Colonel,  still  hold- 
ing the  door-handle  fast,  and  grinning  de- 
risively at  me. 

"  I  disclaim  that,  too,"  said  I.  "  Will 
you,  sir,  have  the  kindness  to  let  me  out  ?" 

"  Presently,  presently,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"  If  you  disclaim  my  hospitality  and  my 
purse,"  he  continued,  "  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  you  do  require  at  my  hands  ?" 

"  Nothing — nothing — except  permission 
to  depart.  Pray,  sir,  allow  me  to  quit  the 
room." 

"  In  a  moment,  young  gentleman.  Do 
not  be  so  impatient.  I  wish  to  observe 
thatan  application  from  Madame  O'Carroll, 
either  upon  her  own  behalf  or  yours,  is 
one  of  the  most  unreasonable  things  in  the 
world.  I  warned  her,  when  she  was  going 
to  marry  your  father,  that  the  man  was  a 
harum-scarum,  slapdash  spendthrift,  on 
the  high  road  to  beggary ;  and  now  that 
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• 

she  has  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  my 
friendly  warning,  she  sends  the  hopeful 
fruit  of  her  auspicious  union  to  me  for  as- 
sistance. She  first  defies  my  advice,  and 
then  wants  me  to  help  her  out  of  the  scrape 
she  has  got  into  by  her  disobedience." 

With  difficulty  I  refrained  from  planting 
a  violent  blow  in  the  face  of  the  amiable 
speaker.  But  even  in  that  moment  of  ex- 
asperation, I  remembered  that  he  was  old 
— that  he  was  my  grand- uncle — and,  above 
all,  that  any  personal  violence  would  give 
my  mother  poignant  grief,  should  she  hear 
of  it.  I  contented  myself,  therefore,  with 
pushing  his  hand  from  the  door-handle, 
and  making  my  exit  without  the  ceremony 
of  an  adieu,  despite,  his  reclamations — 
"  Stay,  stay,  you  young  tiger — 1  have 
more  to  say  to  you  still — I  have  a  mode 
of  assisting  you,  if  you'll  only  wait  to 
hear  it." 

But  my  feelings  were  too  highly  out- 
raged to  permit  my  remaining  to  hear  it. 
Swelling  with  anger,  disappointment,  and 
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a  painful  feeling  of  humiliation,  I  walked 
to  Chancery  Lane,  where  I  found  Julius 
writing  away  at  a  great  rate,  with  a  quire  of 
paper  before  him.  Without  looking  at  me 
as  I  entered,  he  placed  his  finger  on  his  lips 
to  enjoin  silence,  and  continued  to  write, 
deeply  engrossed  in  the  subject  of  his  com- 
position. After  he  had  written  very  ra- 
pidly for  about  half  an  hour,  he  rose  from 
his  task,  saying — 

"  That  will  do  for  to-day — till  evening,  at 
any  rate.  Heyday,  Maurice! — your  inter- 
view with  your  uncle  has  not  stamped  a 
very  pleasurable  impression  on  your  coun- 
tenance.    How  did  you  fare  1" 

I  replied  by  giving  Julius  a  literal  detail 
of  my  visit. 

■  "  Blank  enough,' '  said  he ;  "  old  Crumpe 
is  a  selfish  curmudgeon :  but  he  may  im- 
prove. You  tell  me  that  at  the  end  of 
your  colloquy  he  tendered  you  offers  of 
assistance  ?" 

"  Aye — but  I  would  not  wait  to  hear 
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what  they  were.  Why  should  1,  after  all 
his  insolence  ?" 

"  My  dear  boy,  never  mind  his  insolence. 
Try  him  again  ;  and  if  the  surly  old  fellow 
be  inclined  to  play  the  patron  in  earnest, 
then  by  all  means  take  whatever  you  can 
get." 

"  Really,  Julius,  I  cannot !  Would  not 
your  own  spirit  revolt  at  receiving  the  fa- 
vours of  a  man  who  insulted  you  ?" 

"  No  more,"  answered  Julius,  "  than  it 
would  revolt  at  the  notion  of  riding  a  ser- 
viceable horse,  because,  forsooth,  the  brute 
shyed,  kicked,  or  sulked,  on  one  or  two 
occasions.  Your  patron  is  your  horse. 
Mount  on  his  back,  and  ride  him  on  to- 
wards distinction  and  wealth.  What  matter 
if  he  sulks  or  shies  ?  Whether  do  you  act 
more  wisely  in  getting  down,  and  flounder- 
ing about  with  your  feet  in  the  mire,  or  in 
keeping  a  firm  seat  in  your  saddle,  and 
suffering  the  animal  to  exhaust  his  ill  hu- 
mour, till  you  trot  along  cosily  and  can- 
nily  again  ?" 
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"  I  confess,"  said  I,  "  I  feel  strongly 
inclined  to  dismount." 

"  Then,  begging  your  pardon,  you  feel 
strongly  inclined  to  play  the  fool.  You 
must  learn  to  view  these  things  en  philo- 
sophe.  A  man  will  undoubtedly  feel  an 
angry  ruffle  for  an  instant  at  unmerited  in- 
dignity; but  when  his  interest  prompts 
him  to  pocket  the  offence,  a  little  reflec- 
tion should  teach  him  to  strike  a  dispas- 
sionate balance  between  his  conflicting  im- 
pulses. Except  so  far  as  it  actually  injures 
our  career  in  time  or  in  eternity,  the  in- 
civility of  our  fellow  man  is  not  worth  a 
single  thought.  Why  should  a  wise  man 
feel  disturbed  at  what  can  do  him  no  pos- 
sible harm  ?  Nay,  even  if  his  fellow 
man's  ill  humour  or  impertinence  should 
actually  injure  him,  then  that  very  cir- 
cumstance is  an  additional  reason  why  lie 
should  extract  all  he  can  from  his  patron- 
age, by  way  of  indemnification." 

"  Your  doctrine,  Julius,  does  not  accord 
with  the  code  of  chivalry." 
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"  It  accords  with  the  code  of  common 
sense,"  he  replied.  "  My  doctrine,  Mau- 
rice, is  to  make  all  the  use  I  innocently 
can  of  all  my  fellow- creatures ;  to  regard 
them  as  engines  or  instruments  to  be  used, 
if  possible,  for  my  own  temporal  and  eternal 
benefit." 

"  Eternal,  too?"  repeated  I,  smiling. 

"Undoubtedly.  Why  not?  I  would 
go,"  said  Julius,  in  his  most  solemn  and 
impressive  tones,  "  twenty,  aye  fifty,  miles 
to  converse  with  a  pious  and  enlightened 
divine,  whose  precepts  I  deemed  likely  to 
expand  my  benevolence,  strengthen  my 
faith,  or  enlarge  my  understanding.  In  so 
doing,  I  make  use  of  him — and  make  the 
very  best  use  of  him,  into  the  bargain,  that 
any  human  creature  can  be  turned  to.  But 
this  is  all  par  parenthese.  In  what  I  have 
said,  I  assure  you  I  only  advise  you  to  act 
as  I  am  myself  now  acting.  For  I  have 
got  a  patron  of  my  owm  ;  and  though  he 
was  rather  brusque  to  me  this  morning,  1 
am  pamphleteering  as  hard  as  1  can  for 
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him  ;"  and  he  pointed   to  his  unfinished 
manuscript. 

"  Is  it  fair  to  ask  who  is  your  patron?" 

"  Why,  I  see  no  reason  for  withholding 
his  name — the  Earl  of  Killeries." 

"Aha!"  thought  I  to  myself— "  This, 
then,  reveals  the  selfish  motive  of  your 
sanction  for  FitzEustace's  addresses  to 
Emily.  You  would  not  offend  the  noble 
uncle  by  refusing  your  countenance  to  his 
profligate  nephew.  Shame  on  you,  Julius!" 

Julius,  unconscious  of  what  was  passing 
through  my  mind,  proceeded  to  inform  me 
that  the  earl  had  joined  the  Undertakers — 
i.  e.  a  corps  of  powerful  families,  who 
were  leagued  together  in  a  compact  to  de- 
feat the  measures  of  the  government,  ex- 
cept upon  their  own  conditions.  The  go- 
vernment had  entered  into  negociations 
with  this  league ;  and  Lord  Killeries,  from 
having  been  a  bitter  foe,  became  at  once  a 
warm  partisan  of  the  administration.  A 
particular  measure,  which  the  rulingpowers 
were   anxious   to   carry,    was    threatened 
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with  a  formidable  opposition ;  and  Lord 
Killeries  had  seized  the  occasion  of  Julius's 
visit  to  secure  his  able  pen  in  support  of 
the  Castle,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stimu- 
late his  hopes  of  preferment  by  a  much 
more  direct  promise  than  he  had  previously 
deemed  it  prudent  to  give.  His  lordship 
had  shown  Julius  a  list  of  persons  recom- 
mended for  government  patronage, amongst 
whose  names  his  own  held  a  prominent 
place  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  very  flatter- 
ing prospects  thus  opened,  there  was  the 
valuable  living  of  Kilcummin  in  the  earl's 
own  gift,  of  which  the  present  incumbent, 
Mr.  Watson,  was  old  and  infirm.  The 
next  presentation  to  this  living,  failing 
better  things,  was  positively  promised  to 
Julius,  on  the  terms  of  his  devoting  his 
energies  to  the  support  of  Lord  Killeries' 
party  in  the  state. 

When  I  heard  of  all  these  things,  my 
mouth  began  to  water  for  some  of  the 
sweets  of  patronage. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Julius,"  said  I,  "  would 
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it  not  be  practicable  to  squeeze  me  in 
amongst  the  recipients  of  government 
gifts?" 

"  Not  unless  you  are  in  a  position  to  do 
them  a  great  deal  of  good  or  a  great  deal 
of  mischief.  I  once  before  told  you,  that 
you  must  either  be  useful  or  formidable — 
or  your  friends  must  be  so.  Besides,  you 
have  a  patron  of  your  own — you  have 
Colonel  Crumpe." 

"  The  devil!"  ejaculated  I. 

"  You  have  a  patron,  a  near  relative," 
pursued  Julius,  "  who  is  a  constant  guest 
at  the  Castle,  who  has  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, and  who  has  promised  to  assist  you 
in  a  mode  of  his  own." 

"  Thereby  probably  intending  some  fresh 
insult,"  said  I. 

"  No.  I  rather  think  he  had  exhausted 
his  ill-humour,  and  meant  to  indemnify 
you  handsomely  for  his  impertinence.  Try 
him  again  to-morrow." 

"  And  do  you  imagine,  Julius,  that  I 
have  no  feelings  of  offended  dignity  ?" 
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11  Offended  fiddlestick  !  Tut,  man  !  put 
your  dignity  into  your  pocket — no  man  of 
sense  minds  what  a  crusty  old  uncle  says.', 

"  And  if  he  should,  after  all,  do  nothing 
for  me,  Julius  ?  Can  I,  in  such  an  event, 
rely  on  your  past  promises  of  help,  should 
help  be  in  your  power  ?  You  seem  to 
have  gotten  a  finger  into  the  government 
pie — will  you  aid  me  to  poke  in  a  finger 
of  my  own  ?" 

"  My  dearest  Maurice,"  he  replied,  with 
the  most  winning  expression  of  voice  and 
manner,  "you  may  securely  rely  on  my 
attachment  to  you.  I  do  unaffectedly  as- 
sure you  that,  next  to  my  own  personal 
interests,  there  are  none  that  I  should 
cherish  and  promote  with  such  zeal  and 
anxiety  as  yours." 

I  returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand  with 
grateful  warmth. 

He  then  showed  me  the  manuscript  of 
his  pamphlet,  so  far  as  he  had  written  it. 
I  was  at  that  time  no  judge  of  political 
dissertations  ;  but,  viewing  the  production 
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with  the  aid  of  my  maturer  experience,  I 
cannot  deny  that  it  was  a  masterly  per- 
formance. Julius  brought  to  his  aid  all  his 
statesmanship;  and,  what  with  his  vigorous 
logic  and  playful  humour,  he  invested  a 
very  questionable  measure  with  the  out- 
ward trappings  of  patriotism  and  public 
utility.  As  I  read,  I  was  cheated  into  the 
belief  that  the  project  so  ably  advocated 
by  my  clever  friend  would  be  really  bene- 
ficial to  the  nation. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


"He  is  a  pious,  regular  man,  highly  esteemed  ;  but 
our  bishops,  like  yours,  have  little  regard  for  such  ac- 
complishments, while  they  have  any  dunces  of  ne- 
phews or  cousins. — Letter  from  Dean  Swift  to  Alderman 
Barber  of  London,  1737. 

Notwithstanding  the  philosophic  advice 
of  Julius,  I  felt  an  insurmountable  repug- 
nance to  repeat  my  visit  to  my  uncle 
Cruntpe.  It  was  with  great  pain  that  I  was 
constrained  to  report  to  my  mother  the 
reception  I  had  met.  I  did  not,  indeed, 
wound  her  feelings  by  detailing  his  inso- 
lent language  ;  I  merely  said,  that  he  evi- 
dently regarded  my  visit  as  a  very  unwel- 
come intrusion,  which  he  did  not  give  me 
the  smallest  encouragement  to  repeat. 
Poor  woman  !  she  had  fondly  deluded  her- 
self with  the   notion  that  uncle  Crumpe 
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would  be  charmed  with  the  handsome  ex- 
terior and  debonnair  manners  of  her  son, 
and  at  once  exert  himself,  in  a  species  of 
penitent  enthusiasm,  to  repair  his  past 
apathy  in  our  regard.  The  reader  has  seen 
how  this  sanguine  hope  was  disappointed. 

Meanwhile,  my  slender  peculium  did  not 
suffer  a  very  rapid  diminution.  Julius, 
who,%if  deficient  in  active  friendship,  had 
really  a  good  deal  of  passive  good-nature* 
obligingly  permitted  me  to  occupy  a 
corner  of  his  lodgings ;  so  that  the  chief 
expense  I  incurred  was  that  of  dining  at  a 
tavern  :  Lucas's  coffee-house  being  my  fa- 
vourite resort,  from  the  variety  of  persons, 
well-informed  in  the  passing  events  of  the 
day,  who  congregated  there. 

The  insinuating  address  of  the  young 
doctor  had  gained  much  of  my  confidence. 
He  always  spoke  of  my  succeeding  to  the 
Castle  Crumpe  estates  as  a  matter  of  posi- 
tive certainty.  The  old  Colonel  was  doubt- 
less, he  admitted,  an  unamiable  man ;  but 
it  was  to  be  presumed  he  had  some  con- 
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science.  Could  he — could  anybody — make 
his  exit  from  the  world,  leaving  his  only 
nephew — and  such  a  nephew ! — in  embar- 
rassed circumstances,  without  doing  him 
the  bare  justice  of  making  him  his  heir  ? 
Impossible !  It  was  only  to  humour  the 
old  gentleman,  as  occasion  should  offer, 
and  the  succession  was  secure. 

The  doctor  then  informed  me  he  was 
getting  gradually  into  excellent  practice, 
and  merely  required  a  more  imposing 
outfit  to  enlarge  his  connexion  to  a  highly 
remunerative  extent.  "  It  really  seems 
absurd/'  said  he,  "  but  such  are  the  pre- 
judices of  the  world,  that  if  you  sport  a 
chaise,  or,  at  least,  a  cabriolet,  you  will  get 
twice  as  much  employment  as  if  you  are 
known  to  be  merely  a  pedestrian  doctor. 
If  I  had  a  cab,  now  I  venture  to  say  I 
should  be  in  the  receipt  of  £500  a-year, 
before  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth." 

"  Bless  me  I"  cried  I,  "  how  unlucky 

that  I  was  not  trained  up  to  a  profession  !" 

"  And  when  once   a   man   acquires  a 
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name,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  his  busi- 
ness is  only  limited  by  his  physical  capa- 
city. I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  raise  a 
cab  lM 

"  I  wish  you  could,"  said  I.  "  How 
much  would  it  cost  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  much — a  couple  of  months' 
earnings  would  pay  for  a  cab  and  horse. 
A  capital  turn-out  could  be  had  for  fifty  or 
sixty  guineas.  Do  you  know,"  he  briskly 
exclaimed,  "  a  thought  strikes  me.  If  you 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  join  me  in  the  se- 
curity, I  could  easily  raise  that  sum  on  our 
joint  note  at  three  months." 

"  But  I  haven't  got  the  third  part  of  it," 
said  I,  a  little  startled. 

"What  matter?"  rejoined  the  doctor 
laughing.  "  Surely  you  don't  think  I 
want  your  money,  my  dear  fellow  ?  I  don't 
want  your  cash — I  only  want  your  name  ; 
and  I  hope,"  he  pathetically  added,  "  that 
you  would  not  refuse  me  that,  when  your 
kindness  would  be  of  vital  service  to  me, 
and  when  you  could  be  at  no  possible  loss." 
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"  Eut  who  could  you  get  to  advance 
sixpence  upon  my  security ?"  asked  I; 
"  every  one  who  knows  anything  about  me, 
knows  that  I  am  as  poor  as  Job." 

"  Oh,  don't  trouble  your  head  about  that. 
I'll  arrange  everything  ;  my  customer  shall 
fancy  you  a  Croesus — heir  to  Castle  Carroll 
and  Castle  Crumpe.  Who,  pray,  in  this 
place  knows  any  thing  about  our  western 
barricades  and  bumbailiffs  ?  Thank  you, 
my  dear  fellow — I  knew  you  would  not 
refuse  me.  I  have  always  said,  ever  since 
I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  you,  that 
Maurice  O'Carroll  was  the  man  who  would 
never  fail  a  friend  upon  a  pinch,  and  now 
I  am  proud  to  have  proof  of  it.  We  had 
better  step  in  here  and  get  a  stamp"  (we 
were  passing  a  stationer's  shop)  ;  "  and  rely 
upon  it  Maurice,"  added  he,  with  a  most 
expressive  gaze  through  his  spectacles, 
"  rely  upon  it  that  I  never,  never,  can  forget 
your  kindness." 

I  joined  my  insinuating  friend  in  a  pro- 
missory note  for   sixty   guineas  at  three 
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months'  date  to  some  of  the  confraternity 
of  professional  money-lenders,  by  whom  it 
was  cashed  at  a  smart  discount. 

The  time  sped  rapidly  away  ;  the  novel- 
ties of  the  metropolis  amused  my  mind  for 
a  few  weeks.  The  theatres,  the  Italian 
Opera  in  Capel  Street,  the  public  concerts, 
and  one  or  two  balls,  were  visited.  For  the 
credit  of  my  economy,  I  should  observe 
that  the  play  cost  me  nothing.  Julius  had 
his  brother's  box  at  Smock  Alley  theatre ; 
and  as  for  the  opera,  he  had  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  the  syrens  whose 
warblings  then  enchanted  all  the  Dublin 
world ;  and  by  some  of  his  melodious 
friends  he  was  given  gratuitous  tickets. 
There  was  some  mystery  in  this,  which  I 
never  could  unravel ;  but  as  Julius  volun- 
teered no  explanation,  and  shared  his 
tickets  with  me,  I  did  not  feel  authorized 
to  pry  into  his  confidence. 

I  had  heard  twice  from  my  mother  since 
my  arrival  in  town.  Notwithstanding  the 
Colonel's  incivility,  she  continued  to  write 
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to  me  under  cover  to  the  old  gentleman, 
whose  parliamentary  privilege  saved  post- 
age. In  telling  me  the  news  of  the  country, 
she  said  but  little  of  Sir  Hyacinth  Blake 
or  his  family,  except  a  passing  mention  of 
the  health  of  Lady  Blake,  who  was  seriously 
ill  at  the  cottage  she  still  rented  from  Jack 
Walsh.  "  My  father,"  she  said,  "  was 
going  on  just  as  usual."  Alas !  what  a 
hopeless  meaning  that  customary  phrase 
conveyed !  She  inquired,  with  anxious 
earnestness,  whether  I  had  the  least  chance, 
in  any  quarter,  of  picking  up  anything 
good  ?  Rumour  asserted  in  the  country, 
that  my  friend  Julius — my  "  admirable 
friend,"  as  she  styled  him — had  been  given 
a  pension  of  eight  hundred  a  year.  Was 
it  true  ?  and  if  it  was,  could  not  a  man 
with  so  much  influence  do  something  for 
me?  Julius's  virtues  and  abilities,  she 
said,  were  known  and  appreciated  by  all 
his  acquaintance ;  (the  hypothesis  of  his 
good  luck  rendered  my  poor  mother  un- 
usually laudatory.)     If  he  succeeded  in  ob- 

VOL.   II.  H 
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taining  for  me  the  smallest  appointment, 
or  the  smallest  pension  which  a  gentleman 
of  my  pretensions  could  consistently  ac- 
cept, his  success  might  be  a  means  of 
stimulating  Colonel  Crumpe,  for  very 
shame's  sake,  to  use  his  undoubted  in- 
fluence in  obtaining  still  further  promotion 
for  me.  Many  other  fond  maternal  specu- 
lations were  added  ;  such  as  a  commission 
in  the  army,  through  the  interest  of  the 
intractable  Colonel,  &c.,  &c,  &c,  &c. 

The  post  brought  me,  in  company  with 
the  above  epistle,  two  other  letters  from 
country  correspondents.  The  franking  pri- 
vilege of  Colonel  Crumpe  had  been  used 
by  one  of  the  writers,  whose  hand  I  recog- 
nized as  that  of  my  friend  Jack  Walsh  : 
the  other  letter  bore  the  Athlone  post- 
mark, and  the  writing  of  the  direction  was 
totally  unknown  to  me  ;  but,  on  opening 
it,  all  doubt  vanished.  How  I  longed  for 
the  absence  of  Julius,  that  I  might  press 
the  precious  letter  to  my  lips !  Thus  it 
ran : — 
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"  I  received  your  letter,  forwarded   to 
my  mother's  care,   and,  notwithstanding 
that  precaution,  it  had  nearly  fallen  into 
wrong  hands.     It  cheered  me  to  find  that 
your  spirits  were  good ;  but  I  do  not  en- 
courage  you   to   write  to   me   till  better 
times  ;  for  I  am  closely  watched,  and  Sir 
H —  has  actually   prohibited   my   future 
visits  to  my  poor  unhappy   mother;    in- 
structing the  servant  who  attends  me  when 
I  ride  out,  to  restrain  me  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary, from  going  to  the  cottage.     Were  I 
better  mounted  than  my  attendant,  I  should 
infallibly  give  them  all  the  slip  some  day ; 
but  Sir  H — 's  jealous  caution  deprives  me 
of  that  chance.     I  am    persecuted  more 
bitterly  than  ever  about  F — ;  but  on  that 
point  they  shall  have  no  triumph.     I  write 
these   brief  and  hurried  lines  in  the  soli- 
tude of  my  chamber,  two  hours  after  mid- 
night ;  for  unless  when  the  household  are 
asleep,    I  should  not  venture    to  address 
you  ;    and  even  so,  I  listen  anxiously  for 
the  sound  of  a  footstep.     Sir  H —  and  his 

h2 
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spies  are  incredibly  vigilant.    Adieu — may 
God  bless  and  prosper  you.      Do  not  for- 
get our  last  meeting — I  never  shall. 
"  Yours  in  life  and  death, 

"E.  B." 

"  I  have  an  unsuspected  opportunity  of 
sending  this  letter  to  the  Athlone  post- 
office." 

It  was  fortunate  for  me  that  Julius  was 
wholly  engrossed  by  a  reply  he  was  writing 
to  an  able  attack  that  had  been  made  on 
his  pamphlet ;  for  if  he  had  been  desceuvre, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  agitation  visible 
in  my  countenance  would  have  attracted  a 
very  disagreeable  amount  of  his  curiosity. 
I  read,  and  read  again,  my  Emily's  short 
letter  with  intense  emotion  ;  and  then,  de- 
positing it  in  my  pocket,  proceeded  to 
peruse  the  communication  of  my  prosaic 
correspondent  Jack  Walsh,  whose  epistle 
was  as  follows  : — 

"  May  13th,  1759. 

"  My  dear  Boy, 

"  Why  the  deuce  don't  you 
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write,  to  enliven  the  dulness  of  my  bache- 
lor's hall  ?  You  promised  at  parting  to 
give  me  a  line  now  and  then,  and  up  to 
this  moment  your  promise  remains  un- 
performed. I  am  lost  in  conjecture  at  the 
cause  of  your  unpunctuality  ?  Why  are 
you  silent  ?  Are  you  so  busy  in  the  pur- 
suit of  place  and  pension,  that  no  time  is 
left  for  your  country  friends  ?  Or  is  it, 
that  having  succeeded,  you  are  grown  too 
grand  to  remember  such  an  insignificant 
fellow  as  Jack  Walsh?  Or  is  there  an 
affaire  du  cceur  in  the  case  ?  Or  does  your 
dear  old  uncle  insist  on  monopolizing  all 
your  attentions  ?  Or  has  Julius  Blake  set 
fire  to  the  Liffey,  and  you  are  engaged  in 
extinguishing  the  conflagration  ?  What  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?  Are  you  well  ?  Are 
you  sick  ?     Are  you  in  love  ?     Are  you 

alive  ?    Are  you  dead  and  d d  ?    In 

the  last  named  contingency  I  won't  trouble 
you  to  answer  this  letter ;  but  in  any  of 
the  others,  I  will  thank  you  to  favour  me 
with  some  solution  of  your  past  silence. 
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"  Apropos  of  Julius Do,  pray,  let  me 

know  how  that  comical  slyboots  and  you 
get  on  together.  Have  you  found  him  out 
yet  ?  Mind — I  don't  mean  that  there  is 
anything  very  bad  to  be  found  out  about 
him — only  that  he  is  not  just  such  a  saint 
as  he  would  have  you  suppose — that's  all. 
Everybody  here  says  that  he  is  hand  and 
glove  with  Lord  Killeries  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  that  he  has  got  a  hand- 
some pension  in  prasenti,  and  the  promise 
of  a  bishop  rick.  Pray  tell  me  how  much 
of  all  this  is  true,  or  if  any  of  it — and  say 
are  you  doing  anything  at  all  for  yourself. 
Tell  Julius  I  was  looking  yesterday  at  his 
bay  mare.  She  was  in  better  condition 
six  weeks  ago.  I  don't  think  Tim  Molony 
is  doing  her  justice  ;  but  a  line  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  Reverend  will  frighten  him 
into  integrity. 

"  My  poor  old  Cousin  Jenico  (or,  as  you 
irreverently  called  him,  Jingo)  Walsh  died 
last  week,  at  his  lodgings  in  Galway.  He 
made  a  most  edifying  end,  with  parson 
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Gollock  at  his  side,  and  the  whiskey  bottle 
at  his  elbow — devised  the  dirty  acres  to  an 
illegitimate  gage  d 'amour  he  had  by  some- 
body—bequeathed his  greyhounds  to  me, 
with  his  blessing,  and  right  glad  I  was  to 
get  such  dogs.  Upon  my  conscience, 
Oscar  has  a  chest  like  a  jackass.  They 
are  far  superior  hounds  to  your  mad  friend 
Kingston's. 

"  I  suppose  Madame  O'Carroll  tells  you 
all  the  news  of  your  paternal  abode,  so  I 
need  say  nothing  on  that  subject.  Things 
are  going  on  queerly  enough  at  Ballymore. 
Bell  Trench  still  holds  her  ground  there. 
She  rode  a  steeple-chase  last  Tuesday  week 
with  Manus  Bodkin,  and  distanced  him. 
The  line  was  from  Ballingeary  graveyard 
to  the  back  gate  of  Ballymore.  They 
were  neck-and-neck  as  far  as  the  gravel- 
pit,  but  there  Manus's  horse  stumbled  and 
threw  him — Miss  Bell  hurra'd  for  the  fall 
of  her  competitor,  and  came  in  to  the  post 
fair  and  easy.  Certainly,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  no   woman  alive   better  be- 
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comes  a  saddle  than  Isabella  Trench,  and 
that  is  no  light  praise  ;  yet  my  admiration 
for  her  undeniable  merits  cannot  quite 
blind  me  to  the  want  of  good  taste  she  dis- 
plays in  remaining  the  guest  of  SirH — and 
Miss  Emily,  under  present  circumstances. 
People,  you  know,  will  say  all  sorts  of 
things. 

"  But  the  queerest  of  queer  doings  at 
Bally  more  is,  that  our  worthy  knight 
should  tolerate  the  presence  of  FitzEus- 
tace  there.  You  know  I  am  not  very 
strait-laced  in  my  notions,  and  have  no 
great  pretensions,  Heaven  help  me  !  to 
insist  on  rigid  virtue  in  either  layman  or 
parson.  But,  after  all,  there  are  certain 
limits  that  should  not  be  overstepped,  and. 
to  own  the  truth,  FitzEustace  is  sadly 
wanting  in  decorum.  He  might  take  an 
advantageous  lesson  in  that  particular  from 
Julius,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  never  out- 
rages decency.  In  short,  he  admits  of  no 
possible  excuse.  His  irregularities  have 
latterly  increased  to  such  a  notorious  ex- 
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tent,  that  half-a-dozen  of  his  parishioners 
felt  it  their  duty  to  represent  his  conduct 
in  strong  colours  to  his  father  the  bishop. 
The  old  gentleman  was  thereupon  obliged 
to  threaten  his  prodigal  son,  that  if  his 
morals  were  not  promptly  amended,  he, 
the  bishop,  would  himself  go  down  to  sus- 
pend the  delinquent  from  his  cure,  at  the 
expiration  of  one  calendar  month.  Fitz- 
Eustace  received  his  threat  about  five  weeks 
ago  ;  but  instead  of  amending  his  morals, 
he  increased  his  excesses,  and  kept  his 
parish  in  hot  water  during  the  whole 
month.  He  was  constantly  galloping  be- 
tween his  glebe  and  Ballymore  ;  and  I 
don't  at  all  object  to  your  telling  Julius  that 
in  my  poor  opinion  nothing  can  be  more 
outrageous  than  to  encourage,  as  his  bro- 
ther does,  such  a  person  as  a  suitor  to 
Miss  Emily.  Knockers  were  wrung  off 
the  village  doors — practical  jokes  were 
played  on  unprotected  women — amatory 
verses  were  chalked  on  the  doors  of  Miss 
MacTaggart  and  the  widow  Delany ;  the 
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orgies  celebrated  at  the  glebe  were  no 
secret  to  the  public  ;  and  when  the  month 
of  probation  was  expired,  down  came  the 
bishop  to  the  parish,  to  execute  summary 
justice  on  his  recreant  son.  He  arrived 
on  last  Saturday  night,  and  on  Sunday 
morning  proceeded  to  the  church,  where 
parson  FitzEustace,  in  pontificalibus,  was 
commencing  the  service.  I  hear  the  young 
gentleman  was  rather  alarmed,  as  he  had 
not  believed  that  his  episcopal  papa  would 
really  push  matters  to  extremity.  The 
bishop,  not  wishing  to  create  disturbance, 
resolved  to  postpone  the  suspension  until 
after  prayers.  When  Fitz.  found  he  had 
got  this  short  respite,  he  resolved  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  You  know  he  has  wonderful 
powers  of  eloquence.  He  has  certainly  the 
gift  of  pulpit-gab  in  great  perfection.  When 
he  rose  to  preach,  he  selected  for  his  text 
the  exclamation  of  the  penitent  prodigal, 
1  Father,  I  have .  sinned  against  Heaven 
and  before  Thee,  and  am  no  longer  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son;'  and,  slapdash  !  away 
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he  went — fine,  heavenly  sentiments — good, 
thumping  pathos — soaring  flights  of  elo- 
quence— in  short,  a  crack  sermon  upon 
filial  penitence  and  paternal  relenting — 
tickled  the  bishop  in  the  tender  point — 
the  worthy  old  prelate  was  actually  melted 
to  tears,  and  blubberingly  whispered  to  his 
chaplain,  who  sat  next  him,  '  No,  Mac- 
Sweyn !  no— I  can  never  do  it !  It  would 
go  to  my  heart  to  suspend  the  poor  dog. 
And  accordingly  FitzEustace  escaped.  But 
the  best  scene  of  all  was  the  demure  face 
of  the  rascal  as  he  left  the  church,  his 
father  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  exhorting 
him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  conduct 
himself  with  more  decorum  for  the  future  ; 
the  reclaimed  prodigal  giving  an  earnest 
of  his  reformation  by  winking  cognoscently 
at  Manus  Bodkin  before  they  had  quitted 
the  churchyard. 

"  Now,  what  sort  of  person  can  Sir  Hya- 
cinth be,  not  only  to  permit  but  encourage 
this  man  to  torment  poor  Miss  Blake  with 
his  addresses  I  and  not  onlv  that,  but  to 
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persecute  her  unrelentingly  (at  least,  such 
is  the  common  and  credible  rumour),  be- 
cause his  contingent  coronet  cannot  charm 
her  into  overlooking  his  excessive  depra- 
vity ?  We  are  all  indignant — I  am  so 
very  indignant,  that  if  I  pursued  the  topic 
any  longer,  I  should  write  myself  into  a 
saint.  There  is  a  curious  report  here, 
that  the  whole  clan  of  Blake  intend  to  re- 
monstrate with  Sir  H —  on  his  monstrous 
conduct  to  his  daughter. 

"  I  look  back  with  inexpressible  asto- 
nishment at  the  length  of  this  letter  ;  I 
have  actually  covered  the  entire  sheet. 
Pray  write  me  as  copious  a  reply.  Re- 
member me  to  Julius,  and  believe  me 
somewhat  yours, 

"  J.  Walsh." 
"Maurice  O'Carroll,  Esq., 
&c.  &c.  &c." 

I  need  not  say  that  the  news  contained 
in  the  letter  of  Emily  and  Jack  Walsh 
was  exquisitely  painful  to  my  feelings.  She 
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whom  I  loved  with  fervid,  with  intense 
fidelity,  was  tortured  with  the  insults  and 
revolting  importunities  of  her  father  and 
her  odious  suitor,  both  so  unworthy — O, 
how  utterly  unworthy  of  her !  The  most 
galling  reflection  of  all,  was  my  own  total 
incapacity  to  assist  her.  Although  she 
was  Sir  Hyacinth's  heiress,  yet  she  would 
not  become  entitled  to  any  provision  from 
the  Bally  more  estate  until  her  father's 
death.  The  reader  is  aware  of  my  own 
financial  condition  at  that  period  ;  so  that 
even  if  I  could  have  achieved  her  release 
from  the  parental  grasp,  I  had  no  home  to 
offer  her  in  exchange  for  Bally  more.  O, 
how  I  longed  for  independence  !  how  I 
cursed  the  poverty  that  fettered  me  at  such 
a  trying  crisis  !  Of  course  I  could  not 
dream  of  bringing  her  to  Castle  Carroll, 
which  was  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  siege 
by  duns  and  bailiffs. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  At  once  to  surprize 
And  cozen  our  eyes, 

He  showed  us  of  courtiers  ten  brace, 
All  courtiers  as  true 
To  the  minister's  cue 

As  ever  took  pension  or  place." 

Henry  Brooke. 

While  engaged  in  these  agitating  thoughts, 
I  received  the  following  laconic  note : 

f  Stephen's  Green. 

Tuesday  Morning. 

"  Dear  Nephew,— -Let  me  see  you  here 
at  2  p.m.  this  day. 

"  Truly  yours, 

"Jeremy  Crumfe." 

The  Colonel's  invitation  filled  my  mind 
with  beatific  visions.  I  half  persuaded 
myself  that  he  had  procured  some  de- 
sirable appointment  for  me,  and  that  his 
past  brusquerie  was  mere  eccentricity  of 
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manner.  What  could  he  possibly  want 
with  me,  unless  to  render  me  some  ser- 
vice ?  I  had  probably  disarmed  his  ill- 
humour  by  abstaining  from  intrusion  at 
his  house  since  the  day  of  my  inauspicious 
visit.  If  he  had  procured  for  me  sub- 
stantial aid  in  the  present  emergency,  I 
vowed  that  my  gratitude  should  be  bound- 
less for  a  service  so  signal  and  seasonable. 
I  sometimes  almost  resolved  to  confide  to 
him  my  passion  for  Emily,  and  throw  my- 
self and  her  upon  his  generous  sympathy. 
The  hours  wore  slowly  away  until  the  time 
he  had  appointed  for  my  visit.  At  two 
o'clock  I  was  punctually  knocking  at  his 
door  in  St.  Stephen's  Green.  On  being 
admitted  to  his  presence,  I  was  greeted, 
not  indeed  with  any  approach  to  cordiality, 
but  with  considerably  less  repulsive  cold- 
ness than  he  had  displayed  at  our  former 
interviews. 

<c  Sit  down,  young  gentleman,"  said  he, 
in  the  driest  and  most  formal  manner.  I 
obeyed.     He  continued, — 
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"  I  sent  for  you,  sir,  in  order  to  con- 
verse a  little  on  your  present  situation.  I 
perceive  by  the  address  upon  your  letters 
(which  your  correspondents  do  me  the  dis- 
tinguished favour  to  transmit  duly  under 
cover  to  me),  that  you  reside  in  the  house 
with  the  Reverend  Julius  Blake.  Are  you 
at  any  part  of  the  expense  of  lodgings  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  have  a  sofa-bed  gratis  in 
Julius's  dressing-room." 

"  Who  pays  for  your  board?" 

"  I  contribute  to  the  joint  expense  of 
our  breakfast- table,  and  t  dine  at  a  tavern." 

"  That  costs  you  something,"  said  the 
Colonel,  thoughtfully. 

I  expected  a  donation  of  money  after 
these  minute  inquiries,  especially  as  my 
uncle  was  fumbling  in  his  pockets  ;  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  came  forth.  At  last  he 
said, — 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  since  I  last  saw 
you,  how  I  could  serve  you,  without  put- 
ting myself  to  inconvenience.  As  to  let- 
ting you  occupy  my  house,  that  is  quite 
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out  of  the  question.  I  cannot  invite  you 
to  dinner,  for  I  scarcely  ever  dine  at  home  ; 
but  I  think  I  can  secure  you  frequent  in- 
vitations to  the  table  of  a  very  hospitable 
dowager — my  Lady  Knockmaroon — who 
desires  nothing  better  than  to  entertain 
her  friends.  I  dine  with  her  sometimes 
thrice  a  week — might  do  so  every  day,  if  I 
chose.  We  are  on  the  most  gracious 
terms  imaginable ;  sworn  allies,  stock 
partners  at  whist :  I  more  than  surmise, 
that  if  I  bring  you  there  under  my  wing, 
and  if  you  exert  yourself  to  please,  you 
may  calculate  on  at  least  a  dozen  dinners 
in  the  month,  at  the  outset. " 

Colonel  Crumpe  seemed  to  expect  an 
energetic  display  of  gratitude  for  his 
thoughtful  care  in  my  behalf.  The  pro- 
ject formed  such  a  miserable  contrast  with 
the  sunshiny  visions  of  patronage,  where- 
withal I  had  cheated  my  imagination,  that 
I  was  at  once  amused  and  mortified.  I  re- 
mained silent  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  You  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  your 
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good  fortune,"  said  the  Colonel,  somewhat 
angrily. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  I,  "  if  I  doubt 
whether  her  ladyship  would  deem  me 
worth  inviting  to  her  house.  You  say 
that  the  bond  of  your  alliance  is  a  com- 
mon interest  at  the  card-table :  now,  I 
have  got  no  pretensions  of  that  kind." 

"  What  can  you  do  ?"  inquired  my 
uncle?  "can  you  make  friends  with  the 
lap-dog  ?  can  you  coax  the  cat  ?  can  you 
give  lumps  of  sugar  to  the  parrot,  without 
fear  of  your  fingers  ?  can  you  play  the 
flute  ?" 

"  Not  one  of  those  accomplishments 
can  I  boast." 

"  Well,  no  matter,  no  matter,"  returned 
the  Colonel ;  "  you  are  six  feet  high,  have 
broad  shoulders,  a  comely  countenance,  an 
agreeable  smile,  and  capital  teeth  ;  you  are 
not  regularly  handsome,  indeed,  but  some- 
how you've  got  the  beaute  du  diable ; 
there's  a  charm  in  the  glow  of  youth :  in 
short,  you  are  just  the  sort   of  lad  that 
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a  dowager  of  a  certain  age  loveth  to  look 
upon.  I  dine  with  her  ladyship  to-day — 
her  hour  is  five,  to  the  moment — turtle- 
soup,  turkey  stuffed  with  truffles;  you 
dog  !  if  you  knew  what  was  what,  you'd  be 
in  ecstacies:  you  do  not  know  to  what  such 
an  introduction  may  lead.  Come  here  at 
a  quarter  before  five,  and  I'll  take  you  in 
my  coach." 

"  Uncle,  I  am  very  much  obliged. " 
"  O,  never  talk  of  obligations  ;  my 
kindness  costs  me  nothing.  I  hope  it  may 
serve  you — that's  all.  I  tried  to  serve  your 
mother,  two-and-twenty  years  ago.  I  gave 
her  good  advice  :  I  might  as  well  have 
given  it  to  the  chimney-piece.  If  she  had 
been  guided  by  me,  she  might  have  got 
Sir  Hyacinth  Blake,  instead  of  her  Mile- 
sian bankrupt." 

"  Colonel  Crumpe,  I  cannot  permit  my 
father  to  be  slightingly  spoken  of,  in 
my  presence  ;  and  as  to  Sir  Hyacinth, 
why,  if  my  mother  ever  incurred  the  re- 
motest danger  of  being  his  wife,  I  think 
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she  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  her 
happy  escape.  He  insulted  poor  Lady 
Blake  out  of  his  house,  and  he  treats  his 
daughter  abominably." 

"  O,  aye — Miss  Emily.  I  have  heard 
about  FitzEustace's  affair.  A  first-rate 
catch,  that  girl.  Now,  if  you  were  a  fel- 
low of  any  mettle,  you  would  have  tried 
your  fortune  in  that  quarter." 

"  And  how  would  the  wealthy  papa 
have  regarded  the  advances  of  such  a 
pauper  as  I  am  ?" 

"  Poh  !  never  mind  the  papa.  Get  en- 
rolled in  the  Western  Abduction  Club,  and 
they'll  carry  off  the  daughter  vi  et  armis 
for  you." 

"  The  other  members  of  the  club  might 
dispute  my  pretensions  to  her  hand,"  said 
I.  "  Besides,  those  abductions  don't  al- 
ways end  well.  When  the  club  carried 
off  Miss  Lynch,  of  Blaris,  there  was  awful 
work  about  it — she  was  betrothed  to  young 
Tom  Martin,  and  he  fought  three  members 
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of  the  club  who  were  particularly  active  in 
carrying  her  off." 

I  punctually  attended  my  uncle  at  the 
hour  he  specified.  Arrived  at  Lady  Knock- 
maroon's,  we  found  that  the  company  had 
assembled  before  us.     They  included,  to 
my  great  surprise,  Captain  Bodkin,  who, 
it  seems,  was  a  near  relation  of  her  lady- 
ship's ;  Julius  Blake,  who  had  not  told  me 
he  was  going ;  and  my  youthful  cousin, 
doctor  Blake.     Lord  Killeries  was  there,  a 
tall,  thin,  austere  and  pompous  personage, 
awful  in  his  ministerial  dignity  and  power  ; 
his  thoughts  engrossed  by  what  he  called 
the  concerns   of  the  state ;  by  which  he 
meant  the  good  things  he  could  secure  by 
making  certain    terms  with  the    govern- 
ment.    There  was,  indeed,  one  other  sub- 
ject in  which  the  Earl  took  an  interest, 
and  that  was  the  card -table.   This  penchant 
it  was  that  chiefly  cemented  his  friendship 
with  our  hostess.     Her  ladyship's  tastes, 
as  summed  up  by  Colonel  Crumpe,  wTere 
cards,  champagne,  lively  conversation,  and 
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handsome  men  ;  but  cards  !  cards  !  cards  ! 
above  all  things.  She  was  dressed  with 
elaborate  care,  but  by  far  too  youthfully. 
Whether  she  had  ever  been  handsome  was 
a  problem  I  did  not  try  to  solve  :  it  is 
certain  that  at  present  her  appearance  was 
not  very  attractive.  Her  toilette  did  not 
quite  conceal  a  gaunt  angularity  of  person, 
nor  was  her  thin  and  faded  face  improved 
by  the  rouge  that  sought  to  imitate  the 
long-departed  bloom  of  youth.  Still  she 
looked  the  woman  of  fashion;  and  there 
was  a  marked  courtesy  in  her  reception  of 
my  uncle  and  myself  which  I  could  not  but 
feel  was  very  winning.  There  were  two  or 
three  lady-guests,  who  do  not  call  for  par- 
ticular notice  in  this  history. 

Dinner  was  immediately  announced  ;  and 
during  the  important  avocations  of  the  fol- 
lowing hour  conversation  was  suspended, 
as  the  hostess  and  the  principal  guests 
loved  to  do  justice  to  the  admirable  cuisine 
of  her  ladyship's  French  cook.  The  turtle 
soup    reminded    Lady   Knockmaroon    to 
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thank  Captain  Bodkin — she  believed  she 
had  forgotten  to  thank  him  before — for  a 
Galway  bay  turtle  he  bad  sent  her  a  few 
weeks  ago — an  excellent  one,  she  said — 
but  he  had  arrived  minus  his  head  ! 

"  Now  that  is  really  a  most  curious  co- 
incidence !"  exclaimed  Lord  Killeries  ; 
"  just  about  the  same  time  I  expected  a 
turtle  from  Galway,  and  I  received  by  the 
Athlone  coach  the  head  of  a  turtle  minus 
his  body !  Can  you  explain  the  pheno- 
menon, Mr.  Bodkin?" 

Notwithstanding  the  habitual  impudence 
of  the  ex-captain,  he  looked  seriously  dis- 
concerted for  a  moment  or  two.  I  disliked 
him  so  much,  that  I  heartily  enjoyed  his 
annoyance.  Summoning  up  courage,  how- 
ever, he  said  that  he  trusted  Lord  Killeries 
did  not  regret  the  destination  of  the  turtle 
to  Lady  Knockmaroon,  although  the  mode 
in  which  it  came  into  her  ladyship's  pos- 
session was  undeniably  irregular.  But  our 
hostess  did  not  wish  to  participate  in  the 
discredit  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  anti- 
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cipating  Lord  Killeries'  rejoinder,  gravely 
assured  Bodkin  that  she  hoped  he  would 
make  her  no  more  presents  on  such  terms. 

"  Really,  madam, "  said  Bodkin— 

"  Really  Mr.  Bodkin,"  interrupted  her 
ladyship,  "  the  only  excuse  you  can  make 
is,  that  your  instincts  as  a  leading  member 
of  the  Western  Abduction  Club  were  up- 
permost. As  you  didn't  happen  to  have 
anybody's  turtle-dove  to  carry  off,  you 
abducted  a  turtle,  to  keep  yourself  in 
practice." 

We  laughed  at  Lady  Knockmaroon's^'ew 
de  mot ;  but,  as  usual,  the  young  doctor 
seemed  by  far  the  most  amused — his  de- 
light appeared  almost  to  suffocate  him. 
Her  ladyship  looked  graciously  at  the 
young  gentleman  whose  perception  of  her 
pleasantry  was  so  keen  and  poignant. 

When  the  cloth  was  drawn,  Colonel 
Crumpe  expressed  a  hope  that  a  chancery 
suit,  in  which  our  hostess  was  defendant, 
was  progressing  favourably.  She  said  she 
feared  not ;  although  Bodkin,  who  was  one 
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of  her  witnesses,  had  given  point-blank 
evidence  on  a  most  essential  portion  of  her 
case.  Bodkin,  restored  to  importance  by 
this  mention  of  his  services,  looked  ex- 
ceedingly farouche,  and  muttered  to  my 
uncle,  who  sat  next  him,  that  if  judgment 
were  against  his  cousin,  the  chancellor 
should  quiver  on  a  daisy  !  He  had  sworn 
a  lot  of  testimony  that  ought  to  decide  the 
whole  case  ;  and,  upon  his  soul !  he  hadn't 
the  least  idea  of  submitting  to  an  insult, 
because  the  fellow  who  offered  it  wore  a 
monstrous  horse-hair  wig  and  was  muffled 
up  in  ermine. " 

"  Right !  quite  right !"  replied  the  Co- 
lonel. "  I  honour  your  spirit.  When- 
ever you  call  out  the  chancellor,  pray  send 
the  message  by  me." 

"Iain  told,"  said  Lady  Knockmaroon, 
who  caught  a  word  or  two  of  this  by-play, 
"  that  the  chancellor  is  in  treaty  for  a 
peerage.  Pray,  my  lord,  what  is  his  title 
to  be  ?" 

"  Hem — why  'tis  as  yet  a  state  secret,'' 

VOL.    II.  1 
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replied  Lord  Killeries,  very  diplomatically; 
"  but,  as  the  announcement  will  soon  be 
made  publicly,  I  commit  no  very  great 
indiscretion  in  telling  you  he  will  be  Baron 
Bowes,  of  Clonlyon.,, 

"  Pity  he  is  an  Englishman,"  said  Julius 
Blake  :  "  one  leading  principle  in  my  pa- 
triotism is  to  keep  all  the  good  things  of 
the  state  to  ourselves." 

"  An  excellent  principle/'  said  Lady 
Knockmaroon,  "and  one  which  by-and- 
bye  we  will  put  in  practice.  Just  now, 
however,  we  must  tolerate  the  participa- 
tion of  Englishmen,  aye,  and  Germans  too, 
in  our  good  things.  But  some  of  our 
friends  are  doing  pretty  well.  Can  Lord 
Killeries  tell  me  what  Sir  Terence  M'Der- 
mot  is  to  get— or  has  gotten  rather — for  I 
believe  the  affair  is  all  settled." 

The  Earl  shook  his  head — it  was  a  shake 
negative,  implying  that  he  could  not  gra- 
tify her  ladyship's  curiosity  consistently 
with  his  duties  of  secrecy. 

She  then  turned  to  my  uncle.  "  Colonel, 
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I  believe  you  know  all  these  matters  quite 
as  well  as  Lord  Killeries,  and  you  are  not 
bound  to  make  mysteries  of  them  :  can  you 
tell  me  what  pension  Sir  Terence  has  got  ?" 

"  Five  hundred  a-year,"  answered  the 
Colonel,  readily. 

"  And  Lady  Betty  Wandesford  ?" 

"  Three  hundred  a  year." 

"  And  General  M'Carthy?" 

"  A  peerage  and  a  pension  ;  I  haven't  yet 
heard  whether  the  amount  is  decided  on." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Colonel  Crumpe," 
interrupted  Lord  Killeries,  "  I  must  seri- 
ously protest  against  all  this.  If  you  have 
a  little  bird  that  lets  you  know  these  par- 
ticulars, it  is — pardon  me — it  is  not  treat- 
ing your  sources  of  information  well  to 
divulge  thus  prematurely  the  gracious  in- 
tentions of  his  majesty." 

"  Why,  my  lord,  it  were  hard  to  deny  a 
man  who  has  never  got  anything  himself, 
the  empty  satisfaction  of  talking  about 
what  other  folk  are  getting ;  the  more 
especially,  as  all  the  world  will  know  the 

i2 
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whole  matter  in  a  month  or  six  weeks.  I 
could  not,  for  a  thousand  pounds,  have  re- 
pelled her  ladyship's  inquiries  with  such  a 
cold,  silent,  uncommunicative  shake  of 
the  head  as  you  did. — Pray,  madam,  are 
there  any  other  questions  upon  which  I 
can  gratify  your  curiosity  ?" 

"  Yes — I  should  wish  to  know  what  has 
little  Harry  Conyers  secured  for  himself  ?" 

"  His  wife  gets  a  pension  of  £300  a 
year,  and  he  is  to  be  made  Viscount  En- 
niskeane." 

"  And  Frederick  Cole  ?" 

"  His  father  is  to  be  a  bishop,  the  very 
first  vacancy,  and  his  mother  is  to  be  made 
a  baroness." 

Lord  Killeries  seemed  petrified  with 
horror  at  the  unceremonious  mode  in  which 
his  diplomacy  was  shattered  to  pieces  by 
the  gossip  of  our  hostess  and  my  uncle. 
The  latter,  unappalled  by  his  lordship's 
pshaws  and  grimaces,  continued  to  pour 
forth  his  lore  like  a  talking  gazette.  I 
felt  my  teeth  watering  at  the  detail.    Here 
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I  was,  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  court 
favour.  It  seemed  to  rain  peerages,  pen- 
sions, and  mitres  all  around. 

"  It  has  been  a  very  profitable  session  to 
some  of  our  friends,"  said  Lady  Knock - 
maroon,  thoughtfully. 

"The  Union  that  was  talked  of  would 
scarcely  have  suited  them  so  well,"  ob- 
served Julius. 

"  No  ;  it  would  have  been  a  regular 
killing  of  the  goose  with  the  golden  egg." 

"  But  the  court  has  made  some  hits 
too,"  observed  Colonel  Crumpe,  "and  not 
bad  ones  either.  His  most  sacred  ma- 
jesty's fair  friend,  the  Countess  Seraphina 
Von  Grumppenberg,  and  his  fat,  foggy, 
frowzy,  blowzy  favourite,  the  Duchess  An- 
gelica Blubberhausen,  have  been  fixed  on 
our  pension  list  to  the  amount  of  £1000 
a  year  each.  Now,  although  I  hope  I 
know  my  loyal  duty  quite  too  well  to  hint 
such  a  thing  to  his  excellency,  yet  I  may 
venture  to  say,  among  friends,  that  it  is 
really  quite  comical  that  our  most  gracious 
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and  religious  king's  unimpeachable  taste 
in  German  beauty  should  cost  the  Irish 
people  so  much  money." 

"Sir,"  said  Lord  Killeries,  with  great 
pomposity,  "  allow  me  to  say  that  re- 
marks of  that  nature,when  proceeding  from 
men  of  rank  and  station,  tend  to  generate 
the  spirit  of  sedition,  and  of  resistance  to 
the  constituted  authorities,  which  has  re- 
cently shown  its  pestilent  front  in  this 
country.  Unprincipled  demagogues,  such 
as  Charles  Lucas  and  Henry  Brooke,  may 
excite,  undoubtedly,  a  santiment  of  dis- 
content ;  but  the  effect  of  all  their  vicious 
industry  is  trifling,  compared  to  the  com- 
motion that  would  arise  if  it  were  bruited 
abroad  that  so  distinguished  a  supporter 
of  the  court  as  Colonel  Crumpe,  had 
breathed  a  whisper  against  the  exercise  of 
his  majesty's  most  gracious  generosity." 

"  Tut,  my  Lord  Killeries!  another  word, 
and  I'll  join  the  opposition.  Will  you 
permit  me  to  inform  Lady  Knockmaroon 
that  our  Sovereign's  gracious  intentions 
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are  not  yet  exhausted  ?  he  contemplates 
an  Irish  pension  of  £5000  a  year  to  the 
Princess  of  Hesse  Cassel — a  most  exem- 
plary lady,  whose  exalted  merits  must  ex- 
cite the  warmest  interest  among  the  bog- 
trotters  in  Tipperary." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  Grumppenberg 
and  the  Blubberhausen?"  inquired  Lady 
Knockmaroon. 

"  Yes ;  I  had  the  honour  of  dining  in 
their  company  at  his  Majesty's  table. 
They  are  both  substantial  personages  ;  but 
I  was  absolutely  lost  in  amazement  at  the 
enormous  magnitude  of  Madame  Von 
Blubberhausen.  The  Countess  Seraphina 
was  gracious  and  affable  ;  the  other  was 
silent,  and  ate  voraciously.  The  brisk, 
bustling,  choleric,  little  King,  gazed  alter- 
nately at  each  with  a  species  of  rapture." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  dull  affair  alto- 
gether. " 

"Very  much  so.  But  a  royal  command 
to  dine  at  Kensington  does  not  happen  to 
one  every  day.     It  is  something  to  have 
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dined  with  majesty.  He  who  gets  a  box- 
ticket  in  the  theatre  of  life,  may  afterwards 
go  to  any  part  of  the  house  he  pleases." 

I  listened  with  diminished  pleasure  to 
the  talk  of  pensions  about  to  be  exported 
from  the  country ;  and  I  looked  with  less 
favour  even  on  those  which  were  conferred 
on  resident  members  of  the  legislature, 
when  I  remembered  that  they  were  merely 
douceurs  to  bribe  their  compliance  in  such 
an  extravagant  misappropriation  of  the 
national  funds.  Young  and  untaught 
though  I  was,  I  could  discern  right  from 
wrong.  I  was  startled  at  the  regular  busi- 
ness-like way  in  which  Parliamentary  cor- 
ruption was  discussed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  saw  that  if  Irish  senators  were  corrupt, 
it  was  the  English  Government  that  cor- 
rupted them.  If  they  sinned,  it  was  Eng- 
land who  played  the  part  of  tempter.  I 
remembered  my  venerable  Catholic  friend, 
Macnamara's  remark,  that  the  country 
could  not  be  well  governed  until  Irish  par- 
liaments were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
England's  poisonous  influence. 
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Julius  was  perfectly  silent — Julius,  who 
saw  so  clearly,  and  who  could  have  said  so 
much  in  reprobation  of  the  mischievous 
system — but  Julius  was  tongue-tied  ;  he 
was  seeking  patronage  himself.  And  1 — 
was  not  /,  at  this  moment,  one  of  the  waiters 
upon  Providence — one  of  the  seekers  for 
any  little  crumb  that  might  drop  into  my 
mouth  from  the  table  of  the  Government? 
Doubtless,  the  air  I  breathed  was  contami- 
nating. There  was  a  shower  of  coronets 
and  pensions  and  lucrative  appointments 
for  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
catch  them  as  they  fell.  What  had  brought 
me  to  town,  but  precisely  the  same  specu- 
lation of  which  I  condemned  the  success 
in  others  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  I  thought  of  my 
pressing  need  for  a  provision — I  thought 
of  Emily's  distressing  condition  at  Bally- 
more — I  longed  for  any  species  of  appoint- 
ment that  could  enable  me  to  offer  her  a 
home.  I  reflected,  moreover,  on  my  per- 
sonal insignificance.     I  had  no  power  to 

i  3 
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correct   the   abuses    of    our    social    and 
political   system.     By  withdrawing   from 
the  pursuit  of  place,  I  advanced  no  interest 
of  the  public,  whilst  I  might  inflict  an  irre- 
parable  mischief  on   my  own.     Were  I, 
indeed,  gifted,  like  Julius,  with  formidable 
powers   of   rhetoric,    1    should   have  felt 
more  scruple  in  withholding  my  individual 
services  from  the  cause  of  the  people.   But 
I  repeated  to  myself  that  I  was  talentless 
and  insignificant,  and  therefore  incapable 
of  becoming  a  useful  patriot ;  that,  in  ac- 
cepting the  pay  of  the  minister   (if  I  should 
be  lucky  enough  to  lay  hold  on  it),  the 
said  minister  would  acquire  the  services  of 
one  who  was  no  loss  to  his  country,  and  no 
acquisition   to  the   Castle ;  and  with  this 
opiate   I  made  a  strong  effort  to  satisfy 
my  conscience.      The  reasoning,  however 
fallacious,  was  sufficiently  plausible  to  quiet 
the  scruples  of  a  young  gentleman  over 
head   and   ears  in  love,  and  very  nearly 
penniless. 

My  uncle's  character  and  conduct  fur- 
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nished  a  very  curious  specimen  of  dis- 
honest independence.  He  had  strong  anti- 
popular  sympathies,  derived  from  the  origin 
and  position  of  his  family  in  Ireland.  Yet 
he  saw,  and  could  satirize  the  corrupt  de- 
signs of  the  Castle  :  the  Castle,  to  which 
he  invariably  gave  his  vote  ;  from  which 
he  never  asked  a  favour  for  himself  or 
anybody  else  (he  was  too  indolent  to  be- 
come a  place-hunter) ;  and  with  which  his 
principal  connexion  was  the  seat  at  the 
Viceroy's  festive  board  he  often  occupied 
— a  seat  that  he  valued  far  more  than  his 
seat  in  parliament. 

When  the  ladies  retired  to  the  drawing- 
room,  Bodkin  and  one  or  two  others  set 
in  for  deep  potations.  Lord  Kiileries, 
Julius,  my  uncle,  and  I,  soon  followed 
our  hostess.  They  sat  down  to  whist  ; 
Lady  Knockmaroon  and  Julius  were  part- 
ners ;  Lord  Kiileries  and  my  uncle.  Julius 
had  throughout  the  whole  evening  been 
unusually  silent ;  but  once  or  twice  it 
struck  me,  that  whenever  he  addressed  a 
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few  words  to  her  ladyship,  there  was  a 
perceptible  softness,  a  romantic  tender- 
ness of  tone,  which  the  dowager  recipro- 
cated in  a  very  edifying  manner.  But  they 
kept  their  attention  alive  to  the  main  busi- 
ness of  the  evening,  and  won  a  series  of 
hard-fought  and  important  victories. 

During  a  brief  armistice,  while  sherbet 
and  orgeat  were  handed  round,  and  the 
belligerents  quitted  the  card-table  for  a 
few  minutes,  her  ladyship  described  to 
Julius  a  charming  summer  house  she  had 
built  in  a  shrubbery  at  her  country  seat ; 
there  was  a  crystal  lake,  a  profusion  of 
rose  evergreens,  a  vista  of  old  elms  :  in 
the  midst  of  these  picturesque  accessories 
was  her  summer-house,  a  temple  sacred  to 
friendship ;  "  an  enchanting  retirement," 
the  dowager  added,with  sentimental  pathos, 
"  in  which  to  enjoy  a  quiet  game  of  picquet 
with  a  dear  friend.  I  must  soon  leave  town 
to  recruit  my  health ;  need  I  say  how 
happy  I  shall  be  to  see  Mr.  Blake  at 
Knockmaroon  ?" 
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The  invitation,  although  given  in  a  very 
low  voice, I  distinctly  heard:  whether  Julius 
accepted  it  I  did  not  hear,  as  I  passed  on, 
leaving  them  tete-a-tete  on  a  sofa.  Julius's 
large  dark  eyes  were  more  eloquent  than 
his  tongue ;  he  was  looking  remarkably 
well,  and  the  dowager  regarded  him  with 
manifest  admiration.  A  sigh  escaped  her 
lips — she  suddenly  rose,  and  addressed 
some  indifferent  remarks  to  me  ;  the  card- 
players  then  resumed  their  places  at  the 
tabie,  and  the  rest  of  the  night  was  devoted 
to  the  mysteries  of  whist. 

Bodkin  and  the  young  doctor,  with  two 
or  three  other  guests,  did  not  appear  from 
the  dining  room  until  eleven  o'clock.  They 
were  much  intoxicated,  but  "  carried  their 
liquor  discreetly." 

Lady  Knockmaroon  having  wound  up 
the  evening  with  a  brilliant  game,  in  which 
she  and  Julius  won  every  trick,  rose  from 
the  card-table,  observing,  that  she  kept 
early  hours,  by  the  imperative  orders  of  her 
physician.     We  took  our  leaves — Julius 
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being  thirty  guineas  richer  than  when  he 
entered  the  house.  Lord  Killeries  was 
manifestly  much  out  of  humour  at  losing  ; 
Colonel  Crumpe  did  not  seem  to  care  for 
his  losses.  He  got  into  his  carriage  with- 
out offering  me  a  seat  home ;  but  shook 
hands  with  me  civilly  enough,  as  he  bade 
me  good  night.  Julius  was  about  to  call 
a  coach ;  but  the  beautiful  clearness  of  the 
moonlight  induced  me  to  recommend  walk  - 
ing  home.  We  had  not  gone  very  far, 
however,  before  we  regretted  our  pedes- 
trianism.  Bodkin  and  the  doctor,  who 
were  close  at  our  heels,  became  exceedingly 
obstreperous,  especially  the  former.  He 
shouted  bacchanalian  ditties  through  the 
streets,  and  I  much  feared  he  would  draw 
on  us  the  unpleasant  attention  of  the  city 
watch,  or  the  still  more  disagreeable  notice 
of  some  of  the  pinkers  and  sweaters — 
desperado  clubs,  who  rendered  the  metro- 
polis unsafe  for  nocturnal  wanderers. 
Passing  the  shop  of  a  wakeful  and  indus- 
trious apothecary,  whose  window  displayed 
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its  huge  red,  green,  and  purple  bottles, 
even  at  that  advanced  hour,  our  valiant 
friend's  drunken  indignation  was  aroused 
at  the  presumption  of  the  base  mediciner 
in  encroaching  on  a  period  of  night  which 
ought  to  be  sacred  to  the  orgies  of  choice 
spirits  like  ourselves ;  instead  of  snoring 
like  the  herd  of  mechanics,  to  prepare  for 
the  morrow's  vulgar  toils. 

"  But — hiccup — I'll  physic  the  vaga- 
bond !  I'll  teach  him  to  insult  us  with  his 
great  flaring  bottles — hiccup  !" 

And  ere  Julius  or  I  could  interpose,  he 
dealt  a  tremendous  blow  to  the  'pothe- 
cary's  window  with  his  club.  Smash  went 
the  glass — the  offending  bottles  were  scat- 
tered in  a  thousand  shivers  on  the  floor  of 
the  shop.  The  apothecary,  an  unhealthy 
looking,  pale-faced  man,  sprang  over  the 
counter,  and  confronting  his  assailant  at 
the  door,  demanded  who  had  broken  his 
window  ? 

"  You  are  the  apothecary — a'n't  you?" 
cried  Bodkin. 
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"  Yes,"  replied  the  pale-faced  mediciner. 

"  How  dare  you,  sirrah !  poison  the  in- 
nocent public  with  your  damnable  com- 
pounds ?"  roared  Bodkin,  with  a  menacing 
flourish  of  the  club  ;  "  you  miserable  pill- 
monger  !  you  wretched  compounder  of 
poison  !  hiccup.  If  you  don't  skulk  into 
your  pestiferous  den  this  instant,  d — n 
me  !  but  I'll  pestle  you  into  a  jelly  in  one  of 
your  own  mortars — hiccup  !'* 

Down  went  the  cudgel  in  the  direction 
of  the  mediciner's  head  and  shoulders  ; 
but  fortunately  Bodkin's  aim  at  that  mo- 
ment was  none  of  the  surest,  and  the  pill- 
vender  saved  himself  by  a  dive  for  his  life, 
and  a  hasty  retreat  into  his  shop.  Elate 
with  the  apothecary's  discomfiture,  Bodkin 
marched  magnificently  on  ;  his  course,  to 
be  sure,  a  little  devious,  but  not  more  so 
than  sufficed  to  give  a  sort  of  drunken  em- 
phasis to  the  jolly  songs  he  carolled  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  He  was  evidently  on  the 
outlook  for  another  adventure ;  and  as 
Julius  and  I  dreaded  being  mixed  up  in  his 
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nocturnal  achievements,  we  walked  home- 
wards as  fast  as  we  could.  It  was  really 
curious  how  our  intoxicated  friend,  who 
was  certainly  unable  to  stand,  contrived  to 
stumble  along,  so  as  to  keep  up  with  us. 
At  last  the  sounds  of  singing,  laughing, 
and  shouting  announced  that  a  body  of  re- 
vellers approached ;  we  felt  instinctive 
terror,  and  would  have  shrunk  into  a  bye- 
lane  to  avoid  them,  if  Bodkin  had  not  ren- 
dered concealment  impossible.  When  we 
met,  however,  that  genius  recognized  many 
of  his  intimate  companions  in  the  advancing 
party,  and  as  they  were  all  alike  quite  ripe 
for  making  a  night  of  it,  he  joined  them. 
They  then  moved  off,  to  our  infinite  relief ; 
Bodkin  entertaining  his  comrades  with  the 
most  extravagant  encomiums  on  parson 
Julius  Blake — the  very  jewel  of  a  parson, 
he  assured  them,  who  had  nearly  drubbed 
the  life  out  of  an  infernal  beast  of  an  apo- 
thecary not  ten  minutes  ago,  only  that  he 
(Bodkin)  saved  the  cursed  drugmonger — 
being,  at  the  moment,  in  quite  too  much 
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charity  with  Satan  to  allow  parson  Blake 
to  poison  his  infernal  majesty  with  the  me- 
phitic  effluvia?  of  the  fetid  rascal ! 

The  jovial  brotherhood  received  this 
information  with  a  boisterous  laugh,  and  a 
thundering  hurra  for  parson  Blake.  Ju- 
lius, albeit  he  might  not  covet  the  sort  of 
reputation  that  procured  him  this  honour, 
yet  felt  that  it  probably  protected  him  from 
molestation  just  at  present. 

The  doctor's  lodgings  were  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, and  he  accompanied  us  to  Chan- 
cery Lane. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"[Host.  Fly,  was  he  a  full  priest? 

"  Fly.    He  belly'd  for  it,  had  his  velvet  sleeves, 
And  his  branched  cassock,  a  side  sweeping  gown. 
All  his  formalities,  a  good  crammed  divine! 
I  went  not  far  to  fetch  him." 

The  New  Inn. 

Notwithstanding  our  revels,  Julius  was 
up  at  cock-crow  next  morning,  pursuing 
his  pamphleteering  avocations.  Imme- 
diately after  breakfast  I  accompanied  him 
to  the  house  of  Lord  Killeries. 

The  earl  had  not  yet  risen,  and  we  were 
shown  into  an  ante-room,  in  which  three 
or  four  clerical-looking  gentlemen  were 
clustered  together  in  a  window,  conversing 
on  some  topic  that  seemed  greatly  to  in- 
terest them.  None  of  them  were  known 
to  Julius,  and  apparently  they  did  not 
know  him.     We  took  our  seats  near  the 
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fire-place,  whilst  the  little  knot  of  portly 
gentlemen  in  the  window  continued  to 
converse  in  a  low,  but  perfectly  audible 
tone,  without  heeding  our  presence. 

"  He  can't  hold  out  very  long,"  said 
one  ;  "his  liver  is  diseased,  and  at  his  time 
of  life  any  chronic  ailment  is  quite  a  sen- 
tence of  death.' ' 

"  His  kidneys  are  affected  too,"  said 
another,  "  and  medical  aid  has  hitherto 
proved  useless.  I  positively  think  a  month 
or  two  should  do  his  business." 

"He  has  got  a  touch  of  asthma,"  said 
a  third ;  "at  any  rate,  I  know  he  made 
shortness  of  wind  an  excuse  for  not  preach- 
ing for  the  last  eighteen  months." 

"You  are  a  lucky  fellow,  Comerford," 
resumed  the  first  speaker;  "you  can't 
have  long  to  wait ;  poor  old  Watson  is  cut 
up  with  a  complication  of  diseases — liver, 
kidneys,  lungs,  bellows,  all  at  cross  pur- 
poses— and  Kilcummin  is  a  perfect  para- 
dise of  a  glebe — fifty  pounds  would  do  all 
that's    wanting  to  the   house — and  then 
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you'll  have  the  best  shooting  in  Leinster, 
besides  being  close  to  Lord  Garrymore's 
fox-hounds.  On  ray  honour,  Comerford, 
you  are  a  fortunate  fellow." 

"  The  devil !"  muttered  Julius,  who  was 
startled  out  of  his  usual  propriety  of  phrase 
by  these  congratulations.  "  I'll  be  hanged, 
now,  but  that  slippery  Lord  Killeries  has 
been  promising  Kilcummin  to  that  clergy- 
man in  the  window — Kilcummin  was  pro- 
mised to  me But  if  you  play  me  false, 

my  Lord  Killeries,  look  to  yourself!" 

These  words  were  muttered  in  a  manner 
that  impressed  the  belief  that  Julius  had 
the  power  as  well  as  the  will,  if  provoked, 
to  avenge  any  treachery  upon  his  noble 
patron. 

At  last  the  earl's  valet  announced  to 
Julius  that  his  master  was  visible.  We 
were  shown  into  his  lordship's  saloon,  as 
Julius  wished  me  to  accompany  him.  The 
formal  business  of  the  interview  was  to  as- 
certain the  earl's  views  respecting  one  or 
two  passages  in  the  pamphlet,  before  send- 
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ing  it  to  press.  When  this  little  matter 
had  been  disposed  of,  Julius  said  he  was 
much  surprised  and  alarmed  at  hearing  a 
certain  Mr.  Comerford,  a  clergyman,  con- 
gratulated, a  few  minutes  ago,  in  the  ante- 
room, on  his  prospects  of  Kilcummin. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Blake,  replied  the  earl, 
with  a  smile,  "  I  am  surprised  at  your  sur- 
prise :  a  man  who  knows  the  world  as 
well  as  you  do,  should  not  be  surprised  at 
anything." 

"  I  should  be  very  much  surprised,  in- 
deed, "  rejoined  Julius,  "if  your  lordship 
receded  from  your  engagement  to  me." 

"  That,  rely  on  it,  is  perfectly  impos- 
sible/' said  the  earl,  very  graciously,  rising 
at  the  same  time  from  his  chair,  and 
squeezing  Julius's  hand  most  affection- 
ately. "I  must  now  dismiss  you,'"' he  con- 
tinued, pulling  out  his  watch  ;  "the  lord 
chancellor  and  Lord  Garrymore  have  ap- 
pointed a  meeting  here  at  twelve :  it  wants 
only  three  minutes  of  the  time.  Our  first 
trial  of  strength  comes  on  in  the  Commons 
to-night.    Adieu." 
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So  his  lordship  bowed  us  out,  leaving 
Julius  not  quite  so  certain  of  Kilcummin 
as  he  had  been  a  few  hours  before. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  hear  the  debate.  The  minis- 
terial speakers  chiefly  used  the  arguments 
with  which  Julius's  very  clever  pamphlets 
had  furnished  them,  and  made  out  a  showy 
and  imposing  case  in  behalf  of  their  mea- 
sure ;  but  when  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion rose,  he  assailed  the  ministerial  scheme 
with  the  powerful  force  of  his  manly  elo- 
quence. He  stripped  off  the  tinsel  covering, 
tore  the  dexterous  sophisms  to  pieces,  and 
poured  a  galling  fire  of  wit  and  sarcasm 
upon  the  contrivers  and  advocates  of  the 
measure.  The  debate  lasted  till  an  ad- 
vanced hour ;  the  minister  replied :  his 
efforts  to  repair  the  breaches  his  able 
assailaints  had  made  in  his  arguments 
were  pitiable.  With  a  case  shattered  and 
broken  past  redemption,  he  went  to  a  divi- 
sion ;  the  pensions  and  promotions  were 
more  conclusive  than  the  ministerial  logic, 
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and  the  patriots  were  beaten  by  the  trifling 
majority  of  three. 

"  Three — only  three  for  the  first  read- 
ing !"  said  Malone,  in  my  hearing,  as  we  left 
the  house ;  "  there  is  hope  for  the  country 
yet." 

The  members  and  spectators  soon  clear- 
ed away,  leaving  College  Green  silent  and 
empty.  Julius  had  jumped  into  Lord  Kil- 
leries'  carriage,  for  the  purpose  of  besieg- 
ing his  unwilling  ears  about  the  living  of 
Kiicummin.  Left  alone  in  the  deserted 
street,  I  gazed  with  admiration  at  the  ma- 
jestic colonnade  and  noble  dome  of  the 
Parliament-house,  reposing  in  the  deep 
midnight  stillness  beneath  the  unclouded 
beams  of  a  bright  May  moon.  The  chaste 
yet  magnificent  architecture  seemed  the 
fitting  type  of  all  that  was  lofty,  pure,  and 
sternly  virtuous  in  legislation ;  and  I 
sighed  as  I  thought  of  the  fantastic  tricks 
which  corruption,  faction,  foreign  influ- 
ence, ana"  sectarian  ascendancy  often  play- 
ed within  our  legislative  halls.  Hoping 
vaguely  that  those  demons  would  yet  be 
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driven  forth  from  the  temple  of  Irish  li- 
berty, I  wended  home  to  Chancery  Lane  ; 
my  patriotic  aspirations  intermingled  with 
regrets  that  I  could  not  afford  to  be  per- 
fectly honest. 

Julius  soon  arrived,  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  his  recent  tete-a-tete  with  the  earl. 
"I  am  promise-crammed  no  doubt,"  said 
he;  "but  still — but  still — Now  is  it  not 
odd,"  he  asked,  suddenly  changing  his 
tone,  "  that  his  lordship  should  think  fit 
to  disparage  my  pamphlets,  when  he  knows 
as  well  as  I  do  that  /was  the  leading  spirit 
who  infused  into  their  case  whatever  sem- 
blance of  right,  reason,  or  justice  it  pos- 
sessed ?  '  Your  squibs,  my  dear  Blake,' 
said  he,  '  were  well  enough — one  wants 
those  paper  kites  to  amuse  the  sapient 
public  with ;  but  pray  don't  flatter  your- 
self that  your  writings  helped  in  the  least 
to  give  us  our  majority.'  " 

"  I  certainly  think,  Julius,"  interrupted 
I,  "  that  all  the  fine  things  we  ^leard  of 
yesterday  at  Lady  Knockmaroon's,  had  far 

VOL.     II. 
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more  to  do  with  the  majority  than  your 
pamphlets  had." 

"  Be  it  so,"  returned  Julius.  "  But  my 
pamphlets  were  needed  to  make  the  majo- 
rity decent.  Do  not  suppose,  however, 
that  I  am  such  a  thin-skinned  ass  of  an 
author  as  to  be  vexed  because  Lord  Kil- 
leries  disparaged  my  writings.  No  such 
thing.  But  I  am  uneasy,  because  his  dis- 
paragement, now  that  he  has  got  his  turn 
out  of  me,  really  looks  as  if  he  designed 
to  jockey  me  about  Kilcummin.  And  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Mr.  What's- 
his-name — Comerford — would  have  seem- 
ed so  confident  of  getting  it,  if  he  hadn't 
received  a  distinct  promise." 

"  But  Lord  Killeries  has  pledged  him- 
self so  explicitly  to  you,"  said  I. 

Julius  sighed. 

"  There  are  unaccountable  people  in 
this  world,"  said  he,  "  who  go  on  promising 
and  promising,  and  who  give  you  a  kind 
squeeze  and  a  bland  smile  as  a  sweetener 
for  protracted  disappointment.  When  you 
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come  to  know  statesmen  in  general,  and 
Lord  Killeries  in  particular,  somewhat 
better  than  you  do,  you  will  learn — But 
no  matter  for  that.  We  are  getting  into 
the  small  hours.  Good  night." 
And  we  betook  ourselves  to  repose. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"And  now  present,  as  ancient  ladies  do, 
Who,  courted  long,  at  length  are  forced  to  woo." 

Dryden. 
u  Synnarelle.  Ah  !  ah  !  He  bien,  messieurs,  oui  puis- 
que  vous  le  voulez,  je  suis  medecin." — Moliere. 

"  Come,"  said  Julius  next  day,  "  and  let 
us  call  at  Lady  Knockmaroon's.  I  left  our 
cards  at  her  house  yesterday ;  but  she  has 
been  slightly  indisposed,  and  a  prompt  visit 
of  inquiry,  will,  I  know,  be  well  taken." 

To  Lady  Knockmaroon's  we  went.  Her 
ladyship  was  in  bed,  but  that  did  not  pre- 
vent her  from  receiving  us  ;  for  she  had 
introduced  the  French  mode  in  that  and 
some  other  particulars  into  Knockmaroon 
House.  We  were  shown  into  a  dormitory 
fitted  up  with  eastern  magnificence.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  flowered  silk,  and 
adorned  with  beautifully  painted  medal- 
lions, in  which  nymphs  and  Cupids  exhi- 
bited a  vast  variety  of  sportive  and  grace 
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ful  manoeuvres.  Mirrors,  framed  in  silver 
filagree,  filled  the  piers  between  the  win- 
dows ;  on  the  porphyry  mantelpiece  stood 
a  Parian  marble  Venus,  the  work  of  an 
antique  chisel ;  the  apartment,  in  short, 
displayed  every  decoration  that  a  some- 
what voluptuous  taste  could  suggest,  orthat 
wealth  could  supply. 

The  presiding  genius  of  all  this  splen- 
dour was  shrouded  from  our  view  by  the 
invidious  curtains — but  she  welcomed  us 
with  an  empressement  of  tone  which  in- 
duced the  belief  that  her  ailments  were 
chiefly  imaginary.  Still,  she  certainly 
facied  herself  indisposed,  and  perhaps  was 
a  little  out  of  order — nerves,  or  spleen,  or 
headache,  or  some  trifling  affair. 

"  So  kind  of  you  to  come,  Mr.  Blake, 
to  inquire  for  the  poor  invalid, "  said  a  soft 
voice  from  the  penetralia  of  the  curtains — 
the  cadence  was  languissante,  and  evidently 
invited  sympathy.  Julius  was  infinitely 
concerned,  of  course,  and  expressed  his 
concern  very  touchingly.     We  chattered 
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away  on  the  usual  topics  of  small  talk ;  and 
when  these  were  exhausted,  Julius  spoke 
of  the  division  in  the  Commons  on  the  pre- 
vious night.  Lady  Knockmaroon  was  a 
politician  ;  she  had  long  made  a  habit  of 
eulogizing  the  abilities  of  Julius,  and  she 
now  praised  his  pamphlets  extravagantly. 
"  The  Castle,"  she  said,  "  could  never  be 
sufficiently  grateful  to  Mr.  Blake  for  his 
timely  and  masterly  defence.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  defence  that  but  one  man  in  Ireland 
could  have  made — and  that  one  was  the 
author.  You  have,  of  course,  read  your 
friend's  pamphlets,  Mr.  O'Carroll  ?" 
"  Yes,  madam." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  them  ?" 
"  I  think  they  are  extremely  able." 
"  Able  ?  Oh,  that  is  a  poor  and  inade- 
quate word  to  designate  the  scorching 
satire,  the  poignant  wit,  the  resistless  logic 
of  Mr.  Blake's  inimitable  productions. 
What,  now,  can  be  finer  than  this  ?"  And 
her  ladyship  began  to  quote  passages ;  and 
when  she  had  concluded  her  enthusiastic 
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recitation,  she  repeated  her  hope  that  Lord 
Killeries  would  give  some  substantial  proof 
of  his  gratitude  to  an  ally  whose  services 
had  been  so  prompt  and  efficient. 

Julius  gave  a  short,  dry  cough  ;  and  her 
ladyship  interpreting  it  to  imply  some 
doubt  of  Lord  Killeries'  gratitude,  feelingly 
said  that  there  might,  perhaps,  be  a  want 
of  delicacy  in  her  speaking  on  the  subject — 
but  she  would  ask  why  Mr.  Blake  had  con- 
fined his  applications  for  patronage  to  Lord 
Killeries  ? 

"  Did  it  never  occur  to  you,"  she  added, 
in  her  softest  accents,  "  to  inquire  whether 
it  might  not  be  in  my  power  to  serve  you  ? 
Do  you  know  that  I  have  placed  the  Castle 
under  obligations  to  me,  and  have  hitherto 
received  no  favour,  although  I  can  influ- 
ence two  boroughs  during  my  son's  mino- 
rity ?  Did  you  distrust  my  friendship  ?  or 
did  you,"  she  added,  in  a  very  tender  ca- 
dence, "  did  you  suppose  I  should  be  angry 
at  your  asking  me  whether  I  could  oblige 
you  ?M 
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"  My  dearest  Lady  Knockmaroon," 
Julius  began — But  the  sentence  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  double  knock  on  the  muffled 
lion.  Adrienne,  her  ladyship's  French  fille- 
de-chambre,  announced  Doctor  Cheyne. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  invalid,  "  there  is 
to  be  a  consultation  of  six  physicians  on 
my  case  to-day,  and  I  believe  the  hour  has 
arrived."  Doctor  Cheyne  was  ushered  in. 
Another  double  knock — Doctor  M' Gusty 
— a  third — Doctor  Blake !  Yes  ;  even  our 
young  friend  with  the  spectacles.  "  I  in- 
sisted on  having  him,"  said  her  ladyship, 
"  for  I  take  an  interest  in  the  Blakes,  you 
know,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  a  genius." 

The  genius  was  announced,  and  entered. 
Another  knock — Doctor  M'Griffin — ano- 
ther, and  another — and  two  more  physi- 
cians arrived. 

"  Adieu,  my  friends,"  said  Lady  Knock- 
maroon  ;  and  thus  dismissed,  we  left  the 
room  in  possession  of  the  learned  conclave. 
Descending  the  stairs,  I  asked  Julius  if  he 
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thought  there  was  anything   serious   the 
matter  with  her  ladyship. 

"  Pooh,  no  !"  he  whispered  ;  "  she  is 
as  strong  as  a  horse,  but  she  is  hippish  and 
fanciful.  Yet,"  added  he,  "  there  may  be 
some  trifling  ailment.  I  think  we  had 
better  wait  in  the  drawing-room  till  those 
fuzzy  old  bigwigs  come  down.  I  should 
like  to  ask  them  how  she  is." 

"  They  all  look  like  humbugs,"  said  I. 

"  No  matter — we  will  await  their  re-ap- 
pearance— rely  on  it  they  won't  keep  us 
long." 

Accordingly,  we  went  into  the  back 
drawing-room,  where  we  found  a  gentleman 
looking  out  of  the  window  into  the  garden, 
and  humming  an  air.  He  was  the  agent 
of  one  of  Lady  Knockmaroon's  estates, 
and  had  come  to  town  on  business.  We 
had  scarcely  entered  the  room  when  the 
French  soubrette,  a  very  pretty,  espiegle 
looking  girl — an  old  friend,  it  seemed,  of 
Julius's — came  tripping  in,  with  looks  of 
mystery  and  importance. 

k  3 
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"  Mistare  Blake,  and  Mistare  de  Carroll 
— von  word  vid  you."  We  accompanied 
her  to  the  lobby. — "  You  not  stay  in  dat 
room,  Messieurs,  nor  that  other  Monsieur, 
who  look  out  of  the  fenetre.  Pardonnez — 
But  as  you  are  ami  intime  of  miladi,  Mis- 
tare Blake,  dere  is  not  no  harm,  entre  nous, 
in  you  telling  why.  For  dose  doctor  are 
to  have — qu'est  ce  que  c'est — vat  you  call 
consultation  in  dat  room — and- — ecoutez  ! 
I  am  to  be  under  de  table — perdue — and 
to  tell  miladi  every  word  dey  say.  Miladi 
tink  dey  not  tell  her  de  truth  about  her 
maladie,  and  she  order  me  to  listen  to  dis 
consultation,  and  to  tell  her  every  word  dat 
pass  among  dose  physician." 

We  smiled  at  the  device,  and  I  was  stu- 
pidly going  to  re-enter  the  forbidden  pre- 
cincts. 

"Tenez  !  tenez  !"  cried  Adrienne  ;  "  you 
not  go  in  dere.— -I  call  out  dat  Monsieur — 
Vat  I  say  to  him  ?  Grand  ciel  I  here  are 
all  the  physician  coming  down  de  escalier 
— I  shall  not  have  no  time  to  hide.  Come 
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into  dis  oder  appartement,  Monsieur,  s'il 
vous  plait — de  six  physician  will  be  here." 

The  agent  accordingly  transferred  his 
person  to  the  front  drawing  -  room,  and 
Adrienne  had  just  time  to  hide  herself 
under  the  table,  when  the  medical  frater- 
nity were  ushered  by  a  footman  into  the 
apartment  we  had  quitted.  The  door 
being  shut,  they  began  to  consult.  At 
the  close  of  the  consultation — that  is  to 
say,  in  about  half  an  hour— they  emerged 
from  their  council- chamber,  and  were  way- 
laid by  Julius,  with  anxious  inquiries 
touching  the  dowager's  health,  to  which 
the  replies  were  so  oracular,  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  infer  from  them  whe- 
ther she  was  a  martyr  to  numerous  mala- 
dies, or  whetber  anything  at  all  was  the 
matter  with  her. 

We  then  left  the  house,  and  having 
laughed  at  Adrienne  and  her  ambuscade, 
almost  forgot  the  matter,  when  it  was 
vividly  recalled  to  my  memory  after  the 
lapse  of  about  a  week,  by  the  young  doc- 
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tor,  who  rushed  into  my  room  one  day  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  begging  I  might 
do  him  the  favour  of  being  the  bearer  of  a 
hostile  message. 

"  To  whom,  pray?"  I  exclaimed,  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"  To  Bodkin,  my  dear  cousin.  He  has 
taken  the  most  offensive  liberties  with  my 
name — he  has  called  me  a  rascal,  threat- 
ened to  horsewhip  me,  and  has  refused  to 
retract  a  syllable  of  his  impertinence." 

"  Bless  me!"  cried  I,  in  great  astonish- 
ment, "  how  could  so  pacific  a  person  as 
you  have  offended  him  ?  What  is  the  origin 
of  all  this  tintamarre  t" 

' '  You  shall  hear — it  is  a  most  ridiculous 
business,  and  the  mischief  was  all  done  by 
that  d — d  French  abigail  of  Lady  Knock- 
maroon's. — You  remember  that  day,  last 
week,  when  we  were  all  assembled  in  grave 
debate  upon  her  case. — There  were  six  of 
us  in  attendance  on  the  conceited  old 
harridan  —  felt  her  shrivelled  wrists — 
looked  at  her  ferret  eyes— examined  her 
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pestilent  tongue —put  sage  and  discr. 
nating  queries  touching  symptom- 
forth  —  all  was    done  with    doc    . 
Having   gone  through  those  preliminary 
movements  we  retired  to  consult — I  blush 
to  say  it,  Maurice,  but  the  only  men! 
we  made  of    her  ladyship  was  a  jocular 
remark  I  had    the    misfortune    to    otto 
rather  depreciatory  of    her    personal    it- 
tractions." 

"  What  did  you  say  I"  asked  I. 

'•  Why,  sir,  I  said — But  I  must  tell 
that  I  was  seduced  by  the  eloquer.:  grim  aces 
of  Dr.  M' Gusty  ;     1    only    translated 
looks   into  words — I  exclaimed  that 
ladyship  was  quite  s up ernaturally  b 
when  divested  of  the  aids  of  the  I 
All  laughed — and   dismiss:::.:   die 
of  her  ladyship,  we  began  to  quiz  Dc: 
M' Griffin  about  his  admiration  oi  Signora 
Frascatani  ;  and  thence  wc   diverged  : 
half-a-dozen     other     topics  —  S 
wrote  something  by  wav  of  a  pi 
and  away  we  all  went.     Judge  -:nay 
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and  astonishment,  when  on  meeting  the 
dowager  on  the  following  day  driving  out 
in  her  little  pony  carriage,  she  beckoned 
me  to  approach  her,  and  taxed  me  with 
the  words  I  had  uttered  in  our  conclave  ! 
I  was  thunderstruck !  Who  could  have 
told  ?  Could  any  of  my  medical  brethren 
have  played  me  false  ?  Impossible.  But 
it  seems  that  her  ladyship,  fancying  that 
her  medical  advisers  withheld  from  her 
knowledge  some  important  particulars  of 
her  case,  desired  that  pimping  French  jade, 
Adrienne,  to  conceal  herself  under  the 
table—" 

"  Well,  well,"  interrupted  I,  "  I  know 
all  that.  But  tell  me  how  you  replied  to 
Lady  Knockmaroon's  accusation  ?" 

"  Why,  really,  I  had  nothing  for  it  but 
a  plump  denial.  There  are  cases  in  which 
you  are  lost  if  you  do  not  summon  to  your 
aid  the  extremity  of  impudence.  Such 
was  my  predicament.  I  demanded  the 
name  of  my  calumniator,  and  learned  it 
was  Adrienne.   I  swore  point-blank  it  was 
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pure  invention,  or  else  misconception, 
arising  from  Adrienne's  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  English.  J  protested  vehemently 
it  was  quite  impossible  I  could  have  utter- 
ed anything  so  repugnant  to  my  sentiments 
as  the  slightest  disparagement  of  Lady 
Knockmaroon's  personal  attractions.  I 
vowTed,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  that  so  far 
from  undervaluing  her  charms,  I  was  only 
deterred  by  the  great  inequality  of  rank 
and  fortune  from  making  her  the  offer  of 
my  hand.  Sir,  there  is  no  woman  proof 
against  flattery.  The  dose  was  rather 
strong,  but  it  was  certainly  a  sedative — I 
think  she  smiled.  She  drove  on,  without 
further  parley.  But  Bodkin  has  been  vapour- 
ing away  on  the  strength  of  his  relationship 
to  the  dowager,  and  he — he  has  placed  me 
in  a  position  that  I  must  fight — eh  ?" 

"  O,  think  no  more  about  it,"  said  I. 

"  Is  that  a  friend's  advice  t"  demanded 
the  doctor,  with  an  air  of  great  valour ; 
"  think  no  more  about  it,  indeed  !  when 
my  honour   has  been  vitallv  wounded  by 
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her  ladyship's  bravo  ?  But  I  will  think 
about  it,  and  I  beg — I  pray — I  entreat 
that  you  will  be  my  friend  on  the  occasion. 
Consider  the  eclat,  man.  Why  you  have 
never  been  on  the  sod  yet,  either  as  prin- 
cipal or  second,  and  your  father  must  sup- 
pose you  are  a  regular  milksop.  The  next 
best  thing  to  being  principal  in  a  sporting 
duel,  is  to  be  friend  to  a  fellow  who  has 
got  no  white-feather  in  his  wing.  I  confide 
my  honour  to  your  keeping,  Maurice ;  will 
you  carry  my  message  ?" 

The  doctor's  importunity  prevailed.  So 
inveterate  was  my  dislike  to  Bodkin,  that 
I  felt  much  more  at  ease  in  delivering  my 
hostile  commission  to  him  than  I  had  ever 
felt  in  our  previous  indifferent  intercourse. 
Bodkin  immediately  referred  me  to  a 
doctor  Codd  to  arrange  all  preliminaries 
on  his  part,  and  that  gentleman  and  I  ap- 
pointed that  the  meeting  should  take  place 
at  six  o'clock  the  following  morning  at  the 
Fifteen  Acres.  Having  made  this  arrange- 
ment, I  returned  to  doctor  Blake  to  report 
progress. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Sogliardo.  Stay,  I  do  not  like  that  humour  of  chal- 
lenge; it  may  be  accepted." 

Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.' 

But  the  valour  of  my  medical  cousin  had 
collapsed. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  he,  "  that 
this  is  altogether  a  very  absurd  piece  of 
business. " 

"  Absurd  !  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  retract,  after  I  have 
brought  your  message  to  Bodkin  ?" 

"  O,  confound  the  bully  !  he  is  not  worth 
fighting."  The  doctor  uttered  this  with 
an  air  of  lofty  philosophic  scorn. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  "  you  should 
have  thought  of  that  before.  You  have 
challenged  him  ;  he  is  ready  ta  meet  you  ; 
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and  really,  if  you  now  skulk  out  of  the 
affair,  your  name,  permit  me  to  say,  will 
be  synonymous  with  blustering  cowardice  ; 
but  I  cannot  believe  you  are  serious." 

"  Perfectly  serious,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Maurice  O'Carroll, 
I  did  not  think  the  scoundrel  would  have 
met  me,  or  I  scarcely  think  I  should  have 
challenged  him.  It  is  curious  how  he  has 
got  that  arrant  booby  Codd  to  be  his 
second.  Codd  holds  a  bond  of  Bodkin's  ; 
and  all  the  payment  he  gets  is  the  honour 
of  prescribing  for  him  after  a  debauch. 
But,  upon  my  sacred  honour  !  it  would  be 
a  cursedly  awkward  thing  to  be  shot  by 
such  a  fellow.' ' 

"  He  is  a  wretchedly  bad  shot,"  said  I, 
encouragingly. 

"  No  matter  ;  his  bullet  might  hit.  If 
it  were  a  more  creditable  antagonist,  why 
there  would  be  some  sense  in  it ;  but  to  be 
pinked  by  a  rascal  of  that  sort — and  you 
know  it  really  might  so  happen" — 

"  But  pray  consider  the  awkward  posi- 
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tion,"  said  I,  "  that  you  place  me  in.  In 
what  a  ridiculous  light  would  not  the 
public  view  me,  if,  after  bearing  your  mes- 
sage to  this  man,  and  settling  time,  place, 
and  weapons  with  Codd,  my  most  valiant 
principal  should  run  away." 

"  My  good  cousin,"  replied  the  doctor, 
very  loftily,  "  I  defy  the  world.  If  I  am 
ready  to  brave  public  censure  on  my  own 
score,  you  surely  cannot  expect  I  should 
fear  it  on  your  account." 

I  saw  that  the  doctor  was  determined  to 
show  the  white  feather.  Chagrined  at  my 
evil  luck  in  being  involved  in  such  a 
shabby  affair,  I  lost  no  time  in  taking  mea- 
sures for  my  extrication.  I  went  off  at 
once  to  Codd,  whom  I  found  at  home. 

"  I  have  just  been  with  doctor  Blake," 
said  I.  "  You  never  saw  a  man  more  des- 
perate. He  is  fully  resolved  that  either  he 
or  Captain  Bodkin  must  fall.  He  is  a  ter- 
rible fire-eater,  and  a  dead  shot.  He  has 
got  a  stack  of  bullets  and  an  armoury  of 
pistols,  and  has  made  pistol-practice  his 
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constant  amusement.  He  swears  he  will 
not  leave  the  ground  until  he  does  his  best 
to  perforate  your  friend  among  the  vitals. 
I  am  well  aware  that  Captain  Bodkin  is 
quite  as  ferocious ;  and,  as  the  death  of 
one  is  quite  certain,  and  of  both  very  pro- 
bable, in  the  event  of  their  meeting,  we 
should  be  tried  as  accessories  to  the  murder 
unless  we  fled  the  country.  This,  you 
know,  might  seriously  interrupt  your  pro- 
fessional career  ;  and,  therefore,  in  order 
to  avert  inconvenience,  you  should  really 
leave  nothing  undone," 

"  I  protest  I  think  you  are  right,"  ex- 
claimed doctor  Codd,  looking  greatly 
alarmed.  I  should  remark  that  Codd  was 
that  sort  of  acquiescent  man,  that  if  I  had 
advised  him  to  take  measures  of  protection 
against  a  possible  earthquake,  he  would 
have  answered  with  a  frightened  look,  "  I 
protest  I  think  you  are  right."  And  he 
now  protested  that  he  thought  I  was  quite 
right,  and  hurriedly  added, 

"  I'll  wash  my  hands  in  toto  out  of  the 
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concern.  I'll  go  and  make  Bodkin  get 
another  second." 

"  Tut !  not  at  all  man !"  cried  I. 
"  That  would  never  do.  As  you  have 
commenced  this  business,  you  are  bound 
in  honour  to  go  through  with  it  to  the  end, 
let  it  end  how  it  may.  You  understand 
the  whole  affair — the  casus  belli.  Now 
you  cannot  relinquish  your  position  of 
Bodkin's  friend — the  thing  is  impossible — 
perfectly  impossible." 

"  Impossible  indeed,"  returned  doctor 
Codd.  "  lam  afraid  so — I  see — I  see — ■ 
you  are  quite  right." 

"  Then,  the  mode  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  to  your  judgment  is  this  :  go  to 
Captain  Bodkin — do  what  you  can  to  ex- 
tract an  apology  from  him  :  his  offence,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  has  been  very  heinous 
— his  language  quite  unjustifiable.  My 
friend  doctor  Blake  has  distinctly  denied 
the  allegation  upon  which  Captain  Bodkin 
founded  his  disparaging  observations — 
what  can  a  gentleman  do  more  ?     I  can- 
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didly  confess,  that  when  I  think  of  the 
possible  consequences  to  you,  and  indeed 
to  myself,  I  feel  disposed  to  accept  of  a 
very  diluted  apology.  Of  course,  doctor 
Codd,"  I  emphatically  added,  "  you  will 
not  breathe  to  Captain  Bodkin  that  I  have 
been  suggesting  such  a  thing ;  it  might 
defeat  our  object.  Let  the  suggestion  ap- 
pear to  emanate  exclusively  from  yourself. 
Really  it  is  terrific  to  think  of  the  ferocious 
disposition  of  young  Blake !  Another 
thing — pardon  me — but  I  understand  that 
Bodkin  owes  you  money  ?" 

"  He  does,  indeed." 

"  I  need  not  remark,' '  said  I,  "  that  if 
he  falls,  your  chance  of  repayment  falls 
with  him." 

"  I  see — I  comprehend,"  said  Codd. 
"  You  are  perfectly  judicious,  Mr.  O'Car- 
roll.  I  shall  do  my  best,  rely  on  it,  to  get 
the  apology." 

With  this  assurance  I  bade  him  farewell, 
promising  to  call  in  the  evening  for  Bod- 
kin's answer.     I  had  a  shrewd  guess  that 
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Bodkin,  notwithstanding  his  stupendous 
bluster,  had  as  little  stomach  for  the  mo- 
nomachia  as  my  own  most  gallant  princi- 
pal. It  was  whispered  that  he  had  con- 
ducted himself  in  such  a  manner  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  out ; 
great  interest  having  been  used  to  avert  a 
court-martial.  I  was  singularly  fortunate 
then,  not  only  in  the  adverse  principal's 
pusillanimous  character,  but  also  in  the 
pliant  disposition  of  his  second.  A  more 
resolute  man  than  doctor  Codd,  or  one 
more  imbued  with  the  prevailing  sentiment 
in  favour  of  duelling,  would  have  rejected 
my  project  of  an  accommodation,  and  in- 
sisted on  bringing  our  men  to  the  ground. 
But  Codd  was  a  selfish,  timid  man — the 
very  last  person  one  would  expect  to  find 
mixed  up  in  a  fighting  transaction  ;  I  had 
succeeded  in  alarming  his  fears  upon  his 
own  account ;  and  I  trusted  that  he  would 
alarm  those  of  Bodkin  by  hinting  the  des- 
perate ferocity  of  doctor  Blake. 

Nor  was  I  mistaken.    When  I  called  in 
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the  evening,  I  was  handed  the  following 
paper  by  Codd,  who  assured  me  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  frank  and  handsome 
than  the  manner  in  wrhich  his  friend  had 
consented  to  give  it  : 
.  "  Understanding  that  Dr.  Blake  denies 
certain  expressions,  reflecting  upon  Lady 
Knockmaroon,  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  him,  1  beg  to  express  regret  for  having 
used  some  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
doctor,  which  those  expressions  appeared 
to  me  to  render  applicable. 

"Ferdinando  Bodkin. " 

"  Hell-fire  Club, 
21st  May,  1759." 

I  took  possession  of  this  document,  and 
proceeding  to  doctor  Blake's  lodgings, 
threw  it  on  the  table  with  an  air  of  con- 
tempt that  I  took  no  great  pains  to 
conceal. 

"There,  sir '."said  I;  "I  .have  saved 
your  credit  and  my  own.  Take  care,  for 
the  future,  how  you  get  a  man  of  honour 
into  a  similar  difficulty/' 
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The  doctor  first  eyed  me  through  his 
owlish  spectacles,  and  then  took  up  the 
document.  After  he  had  perused  it  very 
deliberately,  he  observed,  with  great  sang 
froid,  that  he  was  glad  Captain  Bodkin 
had  come  to  his  senses  at  last.  "I  believe, 
my  good  friend,"  he  continued,  "  that  the 
fellow  began  to  find  out  that  there  was  no 
use  in  bullying  men  of  our  mettle — eh  !" 

Provoked  by  the  doctor's  cool  impu- 
dence, yet  at  the  same  time  excessively  in- 
clined to  laugh  at  it,  I  quitted  him,  sans 
adieu. 

When  1  took  a  little  time  for  reflection, 
I  was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  my  own 
conduct :  misled  by  the  fancied  obligations 
of  false  honour,  I  had  actually  told  a  deli- 
berate untruth.  I  now  saw  clearly  that  I 
should  have  conveyed  to  Codd  doctor 
Blake's  change  of  purpose,  and  left  him  to 
abide  the  consequences ;  but  I  thought 
myself  obliged  to  protect  his  reputation, 
and  I  foolishly  fancied  that  my  own  was 
bound  up  with  it ;  I  therefore,  to  guard  my 

VOL.  II.  L 
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capricious  cousin's  "  honour,"  committed 
a  dishonourable  act.  My  conscience  re- 
proached me  the  more  bitterly  for  this 
deviation  from  rectitude,  inasmuch  as 
truth  had  been  previously  my  undeviating 
habit.  All  I  had  for  it  was,  to  console 
myself  by  resolving  that  I  never  again 
would  be  betrayed  into  any  deliberate  di- 
vergence from  veracity ;  I  had  not  yet 
advanced  to  such  a  stage  of  morality  as  to 
regret  my  readiness  to  engage  in  a  dueL 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Besides,  their  pace  was  formal,  grave,  and  slack, 
His  nimble  wit  outran  the  heavy  pack  ; 
Yet  still  he  found  his  fortune  at  a  stay, 
Whole  droves  of  blockheads  choaking  up  the  way  ; 
They  took,  but  not  rewarded,  his  advice." 

Dryden. 

I  found  Julius  at  home,  in  a  fidgetty, 
uncomfortable  humour.  I  tried  to  divert 
him  by  recounting  my  coup  d'essai  in  the 
character  of  second  ;  but  I  failed  to  elicit 
a  smile :  he,  however,  bestowed  on  me  an 
eloquent  reproof  for  engaging  in  so  serious 
an  infraction  of  the  divine  law.  "  The  pre- 
judices of  this  age,"  said  he,  "  are  unhap- 
pily in  favour  of  a  practice  which  is  utterly 
opposed  to  the  religious  sentiment ;  but, 
alas  !  when  arraigned  hereafter,  for  the 
shedding  of  a  fellow-creature's  blood,  what 
will  it  avail  the  delinquent  to  plead  that 
his  passions  were  aroused,  or  his  self- 
esteem  insulted  ?" 

l  2 
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"  True — most  true,"  said  I. 

"  If  my  sacred  profession, "  he  conti- 
nued, "  and,  still  more,  my  conscience,  were 
not  insuperable  obstacles  to  my  fighting, 
there  is  not  a  man  in  existence  I  should 
fight  half  so  readily  as  Lord  Killeries.    He 
is  treating  me  infamously.     Since  I  saw 
you,  I  have  got  undoubted  information  that 
Kilcummin  is  vacant  this  week  past,  and 
that  Lord  Killeries  knew  it.    Old  Watson 
wheezed  himself  out  of  the  world  a  week 
ago,  and  his  lordship  had  the  news  by  spe- 
cial express  that  very  night.     What  am  I 
to  think  ?  or  what  can  I  think,  except  that 
my  worthy  patron  means  to  play  me  false  ? 
But  their  bill  has  not  passed  the  Commons 
yet,  and  I  can  wield  my  pen  upon  the  other 
side." 

"  What  ?  and  give  your  name  to  an  op- 
position pamphlet  ?" 

"  I  need  not  give  my  name.  1  can  fight 
just  as  well  from  a  masked  battery.  Pub- 
licola,  Agricola,  Epaminondas — anything 
you  please.     But  pshaw!  this  is  nonsen6e- 
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I  should  have  begun  in  opposition,  and  then 
I  could  have  made  my  own  terms  with 
them.  It  is  quite  too  late  to  think  of  it 
now.  I  must  try  something  else.  I  shall 
require — that  is,  it  will  be  desirable  I 
should  have,  some  friend  thoroughly  in  my 
confidence.  I  know  none  I  can  trust  so 
implicitly  as  you.  Can  I  trust  you,  Mau- 
rice Vs  he  asked  impressively. 

"  Undoubtedly/' 

"  Indeed,  I  am  quite  sure  I  can,"  re- 
sumed Julius,  with  a  bland  air  of  confiding 
affection.  "  The  sweetest  of  all  the  sweet 
charities  of  life  is  the  unreserved  trust 
which  one  friend  reposes  in  another.  To 
say  of  a  man,  '  This  is  my  friend — /  trust 
him,'  is  to  bestow  the  highest  eulogy,  per- 
haps, that  human  merit  can  call  forth. 
That  eulogy  I  bestow  on  you." 

"  Thank  you." 

"  Now,  sir,"  he  continued,  very  myste- 
riously, and  shutting  both  the  doors  of  the 
drawing-room,  after   a   preliminary  peep 
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without,  "  now,  sir,  I  have  long  known 
that  Lord  Killeries  is  a  leg.'1 

"  A  what?"  asked  I. 

"  A  blackleg  ;  a  man  who  cheats  at  dice, 
at  cards,  on  the  turf,  everywhere.  He  had 
the  narrowest  escape  of  exposure  six  years 
ago — the  affair  was  hushed  up — his  rank 
and  connexions  appalled  his  unfriends  ; 
besides  which  the  tell-tale  could  not  have 
avoided  self- crimination.  This  affair  made 
his  lordship  more  cautious  for  a  while,  but 
security  again  began  to  generate  careless- 
ness, and  I  perfectly  well  know — no  matter 
how,  but  I  know  it — that  he  is  leagued 
with  some  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  the 
Hellfire  club,  Tom  Rochfort,  Harry 
Bowles,  Sir  Hector  Fitzgerald,  and  a  few 
others,  in  a  pigeoning  confederacy,  and 
every  luckless  greenhorn  they  can  entrap 
is  plucked  most  unmercifully.  Now,  to 
my  shame  be  it  spoken,  I  knew  in  former 
days  very  intimately  one  of  the  geniuses 
associated  in  this  iniquitous  brotherhood. 
He  it  was  who  possessed  the  knowledge  of 
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Lord  Killeries'  former  achievement.  He 
is  again  dissatisfied  with  his  lordship  upon 
private  grounds,  and  rather  indiscreetly 
put  me  in  possession  of  some  of  his  habi- 
tual malpractices,  which  I  trust  we  can 
turn  to  account.  In  a  word — let  me  but 
get  my  hand  upon  the  false  dice — and 
hurra  for  Kilcummin  ! — aye,  and  better 
things." 

I  saw  at  once  that  Julius  had  hit  upon 
an  engine  of  promotion,  which,  if  he 
could  but  work  it,  would  do  his  business 
more  effectually  than  the  pamphleteering 
system.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  dark 
secret  that  Lord  Killeries  had  paid  his 
brother  rascal  for  keeping  inviolate  ? 

"  Why,"  said  Julius,  "  it  is  so  far  a  se- 
cret that  I  do  not  know  all  the  particulars  ; 
but  odds  and  ends  have  stolen  and  strayed 
about.  Lord  Killeries,  Harry  Bowles,  and 
an  insignificant  person  named  Hodgens, 
were  together  on  a  visit  with  Bridgman,  of 
Kilbeg,  at  his  shooting-box  among  the 
Mourne  mountains.     There  was  also  on  a 
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visit  with  Bridgman  a  Mr.  Beverley,  a  rich 
young  Englishman,  just  come  into  his  es- 
tates. Beverley  was  quite  too  tempting  a 
victim  to  escape  the  knot  of  experienced 
rooks  around  him.  He  played  no  games 
of  chance  or  skill,  and  was  so  far  unassail- 
able ;  but  he  was  bibulous  and  amorous, 
and  excessively  vain.  Bridgman's  whole 
existence  was  passed  in  a  sort  of  stupor  ; 
he  was  feeble,  fanciful,  and  elderly.  Mrs. 
Bridgman,  twenty  years  younger  than  her 
husband,  was  beautiful  and  fascinating. 
One  night  that  Lord  Killeries  and  his 
comrades  sat  up  late  drinking,  they  had 
the  address  to  persuade  Beverley  that  Mrs. 
Bridgman  was  dying  for  love  of  him. 
Bridgman  and  his  wife  slept  in  separate 
rooms.  Bridgman  had  retired  to  bed. 
Hodgens  assured  Beverley,  who  was  tole- 
rably drunk,  that  he  could  not  do  better 
than  storm  Mrs.  Bridgman  in  her  dormi- 
tory. Excited  with  vanity  and  wine, 
Beverley  knocked  at  the  lady's  door :  she 
was  astonished  at  his  audacity,  and  desired 
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him  to  begone.  Lord  Killeries  and  his 
confederates,  who  watched  the  scene  un- 
observed, awaited  the  discomfited  lover's 
retreat,  and  began  to  expostulate  most 
morally  with  him  on  the  gross  impropriety 
of  his  conduct.  He  retorted  by  saying 
that  they  had  encouraged  him.  They 
protested  they  had  only  spoken  in  jest ; 
but  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Bridgman  should 
learn  the  circumstance  from  his  outraged 
wife,  he  would  demand  a  signal  satisfac- 
tion. With  this  comforting  prospect 
Beverley  retired  to  bed,  his  mind  in  a  state 
of  fuzzy  confusion  from  shame,  alarm,  and 
the  effects  of  drink.  The  return  of  sobriety 
did  not  calm  his  agitation.  He  had  com- 
mitted a  gross  outrage  on  hospitality — on 
decency.  He  was,  moreover,  in  a  strange 
land,  with  the  habits  of  which  he  was  un- 
acquainted. At  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, Harry  Bowles  entered  his  apartment, 
professing  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  hostile 
message  from  Bridgman;  with  an  urgent 
request  to  be  quick.     Poor  Beverley  was 
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stunned  at  the  appalling  image  of  an  in- 
dignant husband,  pistol  in  hand,  demand- 
ing instant  reparation.  It  was  a  quarrel 
in  which  he  had  no  desire  to  fight ;  but  he 
owned  with  a  sigh  that  Bridgman's  title  to 
a  meeting  was  unimpeachable.  When  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  in  parley, 
Hodgens  entered,  joined  the  conversation, 
and  observed,  that  as  Mr.  Beverley  had  a 
natural  objection  to  a  rencontre  that  could 
not  in  any  event  redound  to  his  honour,  a 
mode  might  be  possibly  devised  of  averting 
it  altogether.  The  evident  joy  with  which 
Beverley  received  this  suggestion,  encou- 
raged the  confederates  to  proceed.  Hodgens 
left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  pretending 
to  negociate,  and  returned  with  Lord 
Killeries,  who  stated,  with  delicate  circum- 
locution, that  as  Bridgman's  affairs  were 
much  embarrassed,  he  would  consent  to 
forego  the  satisfaction  of  a  duel  if  Mr. 
Beverley  would  give  him  the  more  sub- 
stantial satisfaction  of  a  check  upon  his 
banker  for  £5000.     You  will  think  poor 
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Beverley  must  have  been  a  very  green 
gosling  indeed.  He  gave  the  check,  to 
purchase  peace  and  silence  ;  all  the  parties 
pledging  their  honours  that  they  never 
would  divulge  the  transaction.  The  check 
was  made  payable  to  Lord  Killeries ;  his 
lordship  alleging  that  if  Mr.  Bridgman's 
name  appeared  in  it,  surmises  might  arise 
which  were  better  avoided.  Beverley  ac- 
quiesced, warmly  thanking  his  lordship  for 
his  friendly  forethought.  Ere  five  o'clock 
struck,  Beverley  was  on  horseback,  speed- 
ing rapidly  away  from  Kilbeg.  Lord  Kil- 
leries was  in  an  ecstacy  of  triumph  with  his 
check  in  his  pocket — for  I  need  scarcely 
inform  you  that  the  poor,  effete,  imbecile 
husband  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  whole 
transaction ;  his  name  had  been  used  by 
the  conspirators  without  scruple  or  hesita- 
tion. I  firmly  believe,  too,  that  his  beau- 
tiful young  wife  knew  no  more  of  the 
matter  than  the  attack  on  her  dormitory, 
which  she  had  promptly  repelled. 

"  What  a  set  of  rascals!"  exclaimed  I. 
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"  And  how  did  the  story  get  abroad,  as 
the  conspirators  had  so  strong  an  interest 
in  keeping  it  secret  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  :  Lord  Killeries  having 
disappointed  Hodgens  in  the  division  of 
the  booty,  that  respectable  person  became 
discontented,  and  some  whispers  leaked 
out.  They  were  soon  suppressed,  by  means 
which  the  earl  well  knew  how  to  use. 
And  now,  sir,  the  right  honourable  lord  is 
at  his  old  tricks  again  ;  and  if  /  could  only 
lay  my  finger  upon  one  of  his  habitual 
dexterities,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  say, 
*  Thou  art  the  man,'  I  should  have  Kil- 
cummin  easily  within  my  grasp." 

"  Good  heaven !"  cried  I,  "  what  a 
senator !  What  a  privy  councillor  !  What 
a  guardian  of  the  people's  interests !  If 
Beverley  should  ever  discover  the  cheat,  he 
will  have  a  charming  opinion  of  Irish 
morality  and  honour." 

"  He  would  err,"  said  Julius,  "  if  he 
formed  any  inference  adverse  to  the  people 
at  large.     The  Killerieses,  Bowleses,  and 
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all  such  persons,  are  the  creations  of  En- 
glish power  in  this  country.  There  ought 
to  have  been  a  specific  preamble  to  the 
whole  code  of  penal  laws,  reciting,  '  That 
it  is  expedient  to  demoralize  the  Protestant 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland,  by  making 
them  tyrants  at  home  and  slaves  to  Eng- 
land.' That  code  has  indirectly,  but  most 
potently  effected  that  object.  It  sets  at 
nought  every  ordinance  of  the  decalogue 
where  Papists  are  concerned,  and  the  Pro- 
testant aristocracy  have  seen  it  carefully 
executed.  When  men  are  accustomed  to 
defy  God's  commandments  by  statutory 
enactment,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
they  now  and  then  indulge  in  a  little  irre- 
gular practice  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Your  political  scoundrel  cannot  well  be  a 
private  saint.  O !  how  I  wish  I  were 
rich  enough  to  be  a  patriot  !  But  revenons 
a  nos  moutons — that  is,  to  Lord  Killeries. 
I  shall  now  go  to  that  most  virtuous  states- 
man to  apprise  him  that  Kilcummin  is 
vacant.     He  knows  it  right  well  already — 
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but  I  shall  like  to  see  how  he  receives  the 
news." 

"  So  shall  I,"  said  I. 

"  Then  come." 

To  the  noble  patron's  house  we  went. 

Nothing  could  be  more  bland,  more 
gracious  than  our  reception.  The  austerity 
of  manner  for  which  he  was  remarkable 
since  his  accession  to  office  quite  melted 
away  on  Julius's  approach.  One  would 
suppose  we  had  come  to  confer  a  favour 
on  him.  His  lordship  looked  in  high 
spirits. 

"  The  second  reading  of  our  bill  is  fixed 
for  to-night,  Mr.  Blake,"  said  he,  "  and 
we  are  sure  of  at  least  trebling  our  former 
majority.  To  you,  who  are  so  much 
attached  to  the  measure,  I  know  this  is 
gratifying  information." 

"  Highly  so,  my  lord.  May  I  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  if  your  lordship  has 
heard  anything  recently  about  Kilcum- 
min  ?" 

"  Kilcummin?  O,  yes.     But  I  wish  to 
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tell  you  we  have  got  some  important  pro- 
selytes. There  are  Vesey  and  De  Moleyns 
— only  think  of  De  Moleyns — what  say 
you  to  that?" 

"  Your  lordship  is  eminently  fortunate. 
But  you  said,  I  think,  you  had  heard  about 
Kilcummin  ?     Is  Mr.  Watson  no  more?" 

"  Sol  understand,"  said  the  Earl,  drily. 

"  Then,  my  lord,  may  I  beg  to  know 
when  the  arrangement  we  spoke  of,  takes 
effect  ?" 

"  Ton  my  honour,  my  dear  Blake,  it 
would  grieve  me  more  than  I  can  tell,  to 
disappoint  you — I  trust  I  shall  not  find  it 
requisite  to  do  so— But  I  have  been  exces- 
sively pressed  by  no  less  than  three  of  our 
late  parliamentary  converts — they  insist, 
in  short,  upon  a  quid  pro  quo — they  all 
have  got  sons  in  the  church — now  that's 
the  devil— and  they  all  know  old  Watson 
has  beat  a  march — how  can  I  deal  with 
them?" 

"  Easily,"  said  Julius.  "Plead  your  prior 
promise — my  prior  services." 
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"  Alas !  my  dear  sir,  you  do  not  see  the 
difficulties  of  my  situation.  They  would 
laugh  at  such  pleas." 

"  But  with  you,  my  lord — with  a  man 
of  your  lordship's  stern  integrity,  a  pro- 
mise is  no  laughing  matter."  (A  smile 
passed  over  the  Earl's  face.)  "Moreover," 
added  Julius,  "  as  you  cannot  quarter  them 
all  upon  Kilcummin,  you  must  at  any  rate 
disappoint  two  out  of  the  three.  Now,  to 
disappoint  the  third,  in  virtue  of  your  prior 
pledge  to  me,  incurs,  I  trust,  no  very  se- 
rious difficulty." 

The  Earl  shook  his  head.  "  Le  Roi 
s'avisera"  was  his  reply.  "I  trust — I 
believe — I  am  sure  I  can  do  something  for 
you,  my  dear  Blake — and  if  Kilcummin 
be  out  of  the  question,  why  we  will  look 
out  for  something  else.  I  am  always  de- 
lighted to  see  you,"  he  continued,  rising 
and  extending  his  hand  to  Julius;  "  and  if 
I  now  am  compelled  to  wish  you  good 
morning,  it  is  because  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing pressure  of  business"  (pointing,  as  he 
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spoke,  to  a  huge  pile  of  papers  and  letters 
on  the  table). 

Julius  and  I  departed  ;  my  companion 
expressing  his  resentment  in  no  measured 
terms.  "  He  has  fairly  dared  me,"  said 
he,  "  and  I  protest  I  don't  know  whether 
I  should  not  prefer  the  pleasure  of  exposing 
the  rascal,  to  any  preferment  whatever.  I 
may  tell  you  that  my  ancient  crony,  who 
will  facilitate  my  detection  of  this  immacu- 
late statesman's  gambling  tricks,  is  no 
other  than  Hodgens,  who  was  concerned 
in  the  Bridgman  and  Beverley  business. 
Hodgens  is  one  of  the  knot,  and  hates 
Lord  Killeries,  for  excellent  reasons.  But 
he  is  too  cowardly  to  attack  him  openly — 
he  hovers  between  subserviency  and  detes- 
tation. Lord  Killeries  has  acquired  a  ha- 
bitual ascendancy  over  him,  and  he  accord- 
ingly prefers  charging  the  gun  and  leaving 
me  to  pull  the  trigger.  And  who  knows, 
Maurice,  but  that  not  only  Kilcummin 
may  come  out  of  the  explosion  for  me,  but 
something  for  you  also  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

u  All  her  teeth  were  made  i'  the  Black-friers,  both 

her  eyebrows  i'   the  Strand,  and  her  hair  in  Silver 

Street.     Every  part  o'  the  town  owns  a  piece  of  her.'' 

Ben  Jonson,  The  Silent  Woman. 

My  uncle  Crumpe's  introduction  to  Lady 
Knockmaroon  was  followed  by  numerous 
invitations  to  her  house.  She  either  was, 
or  affected  to  be,  quite  satisfied  with  doc- 
tor Blake's  disclaimer  of  his  adverse  criti- 
cism on  her  charms ;  but  from  some  in- 
stinctive notion  that  a  share  of  ridicule 
attached  to  the  affair,  she  ceased  to  invite 
him  as  a  guest,  although  she  occasionally 
fee'd  him  in  his  professional  capacity. 

Her  house  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  In- 
dependently of  the  excellent  cuisine,  there 
was  the  charm  of  more  intellectual  society 
than  her  passion  for  cards  could  have  led 
one  to  expect ;  she  entertained  politicians 
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of  all  shades — the  fiercest  opponents  in 
parliamentary  strife  met  each  other  at  her 
assemblies  on  terms  of  friendly  acquaint- 
ance. I  had  the  happiness  of  hearing 
several  of  the  patriotic  doctrines  which 
Julius  preached,  but  did  not  practice,  en- 
forced with  more  consistency  by  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Brooke  ;  whose  writings,  and 
those  of  his  gifted  daughter,  will  always 
hold  an  honourable  place  in  Anglo-Irish 
literature.  It  was  really  a  relief  to  my 
mind  to  meet  an  honest  man.*  I  had  here- 
tofore met  few  who  were  not  tainted  with 
political  profligacy. 

One  night,  when  Brooke  had  been  ex- 
pressing some  sentiments  in  favour  of 
national  liberty  at  Lady  Knockmaroon's, 
my  uncle  condescended  to  offer  me  a  set- 
down  in  his  coach.  I  accepted  the  cour- 
esy  ;  and  as  we  drove  along,  he  remarked 
that  Brooke  was  a  visionary  sort  of  person, 
whose  intimacy  would  not  prove  very  ad- 
vantageous to  a  young  man  entering  life 
"  I  don't  mean,"  said  he,  "  that  it  can  do 
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any  harm  to  listen  to  his  patriotic  tom- 
foolery— but  I  wish  to  prevent  your  being 
infected  yourself.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
spout  fine  sentiments,  and  in  a  young  fel- 
low like  you,  it  looks  spirited.  I  have  no 
objection  to  your  sporting  a  little  patriot- 
ism, as  you  did  to-night  at  Lady  Knock- 
maroon's,  for  her  ladyship  admires  elo- 
quence extremely.  I  saw  her  looking  at 
you  three  or  four  times  from  the  card 
table,  although  she  held  Pam  at  the  time — 
and — ahem !  she  told  me  yesterday  she 
thought  you  very  handsome.  What  d'ye 
say  to  that,  you  dog  ?  eh  ?  I  think  I  know 
what's  what — the  viscountess  has  got  a 
colt's  tooth  in  her  head — Try  your  luck — 
try  your  luck  —  I  protest  I  think  you 
might  have  a  chance.  She  is  just  the  age 
when  a  strapping  fellow  with  dark,  flash- 
ing, and  expressive  eyes,  ruddy  cheeks, 
broad  shoulders,  fluent  tongue,  and  a  slight 
touch  of  sentiment,  might  chance  to  re- 
kindle the  smouldering  fires  of  her  youth. 
At  her  !  at  her  !    my  boy.     Just  imagine 
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how  your  Castle  Carroll  cronies  would 
stare  at  such  a  hit.  The  poor,  beggarly 
adventurer,who  straggled  up  to  town  with- 
out sixpence,  to  alight  upon  a  dowager 
viscountess  with  a  jointure  of  six  thousand 
a  year !  You  would  cut  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood out  of  feather.  Do  it — only  do 
it,"  concluded  my  uncle,  very  emphati- 
cally, "  and  I — I  vow  to  Heaven,  I'll 
forgive  your  mother  for  marrying  The 
0,Carroll.', 

I  could  not  avoid  laughing.  "  My  dear 
sir/'  said  I,  "  your  opinion  of  my  attrac- 
tions is  too  flattering.  Lady  Knockmaroon 
would  probably  laugh  at  my  presumption 
— if,  indeed,  she  were  not  seriously  of- 
fended." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  my  uncle.  "  I  know 
her  better  than  you  do.  I  solemnly  de- 
clare I  think  she  would  take  you — that  is, 
with  proper  importunity  ;  women  at  her 
age  often  do  the  absurdest  things — they 
haven't  much  time  to  lose,  and  must  make 
the  most  of  what  little  remains.  At  any 
rate,  you  couldn't  do  worse  than  fail." 
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"  I  think,"  replied  I,  laughingly,  "  I 
might  do  a  great  deal  worse  than  fail." 

"How  so?" 

"  I  might  possibly  succeed,  and  that 
would  be  infinitely  worse.  For  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  I  would  not  wed  such  a 
patched,  frizzled,  painted,  padded  skeleton 
— skin,  bone,  and  muscle — rouge,  poma- 
tum, pins  and  powder — I  should  pay  too 
dearly  for  the  eclat  of  the  alliance." 

"You  are  a  confounded  fool!"  cried 
Colonel  Crumpe:  "there  is  no  serving  a 
man  who  won't  serve  himself.  Upon  my 
honour,  you  disgust  me.  I  had  one  or  two 
other  topics  to  speak  about ;  but  I  sup- 
pose you  will  discover  some  high-flying 
objections  to  whatever  I  propose  for  your 
benefit." 

"  Dear  sir,  do  not  be  angry ;  I  am  grate- 
ful for  your  kind  suggestions.  If  I  cannot 
avail  myself  of  them,  believe  me,  I  am  not 
the  less  obliged  to  you." 

"Do  you  know  old  Macnamara,  of 
Tullymoran  ?"  he  asked. 
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"  Yes ;  I  spent  a  few  days  at  his  house, 
when  coming  up  to  town." 

"  Whom  did  you  meet  there?" 

"  Besides  the  old  gentleman  himself, 
there  were  only  his  daughters,  and  an 
humble  working-man,  named  Patterson — 
a  carpenter,  I  think — who  is  said  to  have 
rendered  him  some  service." 

' 'What!  nobody  else?" 

"  Nobody ;  unless  Julius  Blake  and 
Bodkin,  who  arrived  along  with  me,  and 
with  whom  I  quitted  the  place." 

"  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  hinder  your 
filing  a  bill  of  discovery  against  Macna- 
mara,"  resumed  Colonel  Crumpe;  "  he 
has  a  large  tract  of  discoverable  property 
near  Tullymoran." 

14  What,  sir  !  after  having  partaken  his 
hospitality  ?" 

"Pooh!  if  you  don't,  somebody  else  will. 
He  is  well  worth  plucking." 

To  have  reasoned  with  the  Colonel,  on 
the  ground  of  honour,  honesty,  or  senti- 
ment, would  have  been  to  waste  words  ; 
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I  therefore  contented  myself  with  re- 
plying,— 

"  It  is  too  late  now  ;  he  has  vested  his 
estate  in  a  Protestant  trustee." 

"The  cunning  old  Jesuit !  and  who  is 
his  trustee?" 

"That  same  humble  Protestant,  Patter- 
son, the  carpenter." 

"  The  rascal  should  be  hanged  on  a 
gallows  of  his  own  making,"  cried  my 
uncle,  indignantly.  "  A  fine  pass  the 
country  will  come  to,  if  the  laws  are  to  be 
defeated  by  a  scum  of  a  fellow  like  that ; 
calling  himself  a  Protestant,  and  collo- 
guing and  trinketing  with  Papists." 

We  had  now  reached  Colonel  Crumpe's 
house.  He  did  not  ask  me  in,  but  desired 
his  coachman  to  drive  me  to  Chancery 
Lane,  which  I  reached  with  the  glare  of 
flambeaux,  and  in  the  dignity  of  an  equi- 
page, to  the  evident  edification  of  my 
landlady  ;  whose  respect  for  me  was  much 
increased  by  the  thundering  knock  my 
uncle's  footman  bestowed  upon  her  door, 
and  the  magnificent  style  of  my  arrival. 
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Julius  had  not  yet  retired  to  bed.  "  I 
waited  up  for  you,"  said  he,  "  to  let  you 
know  that  to-morrow  night  is  fixed  for  my 
grand  coup ;  Hodgens  was  here  this  even- 
ing, and  apprized  me  that  a  select  party 
are  to  meet  at  Harry  Bowles's:  he  has  got 
invitations  for  you  and  me,  and  two  or 
three  stout  friends  I  can  rely  upon.  Sir 
Garret  Moore  is  the  destined  victim  of  the 
night ;  he  has  just  reached  his  majority, 
and  has  got  plethoric  pockets.  Lord  Kil- 
leries  and  Bowles  divide  the  spoils.  Ha- 
zard is  the  game,  and  the  dice  are  posi- 
tively loaded.  The  bumpkin  baronet  will 
be  delightfully  pigeoned  ; — but  look  to 
yourself,  my  Lord  Killeries !" 

He  laughed  a  bitter  laugh  of  defiance, 
and,  taking  his  candle,  went  to  bed.  I 
doubt  if  he  slept ;  at  all  events,  I  know 
that  2"  did  not :  the  excitement  of  the  anti- 
cipated onslaught  on  Lord  Killeries  kept 
me  awake  the  whole  night. 


vol.  n. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Mascarille.  II  est  raisonnable,  celui  la  ...  . 
On  obtient  tout  de  moi  quand  on  s'y  prend  de  la  bonne 
facon." — Les  Precieuses  Ridicules. 

At  the  appointed  hour  next  evening  we 
were  among  the  earliest  arrivals  at  Mr. 
Bowles's.  Lights  blazed  —  social  mirth 
prevailed — Lord  Killeries  was  quite  de- 
lightful— not  a  trace  of  the  pompous, 
formal,  red-tape  statesman  remained — he 
was  affable  and  almost  jocular.  There  was 
some  talk  about  that  inexhaustible  theme, 
"  the  state  of  the  country"  Right-boys, 
Peep-©' -day-boys,  and  other  unruly  con- 
federacies, with  similar  fantastic  names, 
were  up  and  alert  in  many  corners  of  the 
kingdom.  Disturbances  had  occurred  in 
the  north — in  the  west — there  had  been 
riots  in  the  parish  of  Gurthnamuck,  near 
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Sir  Hyacinth  Blake's,  supposed  to  have 
been  instigated  by  a  fire-brand  priest, 
named  Macnamara,  who  was  known  to 
have  offered  the  most  gross  and  unpro- 
voked insolence  to  Sir  Hyacinth,  one 
of  the  staunchest  friends  of  Church  and 
State. 

"  I  can't  conceive  why  you  allow  these 
disturbances  to  go  on,"  said  an  English 
attache  of  the  Castle;  "  surely  you  might 
call  the  posse  comitates  ow£." 

"  My  good  sir,"  interrupted  Lord  Kil- 
leries,  "  that  might  do  very  well  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  in  this  kingdom  our  great  diffi- 
culty in  such  cases  is  to  keep  the  posse 
comitates  in.'9 

"  Well,  then,  a  party  of  military  might 
be  brought  to  disperse  the  rioters." 

"  Disperse  a  flock  of  wild  geese  !  Not 
the  least  use,  unless  you  had  a  permanent 
garrison  in  every  parish.  The  fellows  are 
invisible  as  long  as  the  red  coats  are  there 
— remove  your  force,  and,  lo !  they  are 
troublesome  again.     If  you  even  shoot  or 
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hang  some  half-dozen  of  them,  it  effects 
no  lasting  improvement.     But,  after  all, 
there  is  nothing  so  terrific  in  the  reality  of 
our  unsettled  condition  as  your  English 
notions  might  lead  you  to  think.     The  sa- 
crifice of  life  is  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the 
Papists  ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  such 
of  our  party  as  have  fallen  are  no  great 
loss.     The  younger  gentry  also  relish  the 
excitement   of    an    occasional    nocturnal 
skirmish — Vogue  la  galere !     They  would 
scarcely  thank  you  if  you  could  tame  down 
their  mercurial   existence  to  the   regular 
level  of  your  own  more  plodding  kingdom.' ' 
Sir  Garret  Moore,  the  pigeon  elect,  was 
now   announced:    Lord    Killeries   moved 
across  the  room  to  greet  him.  This  young 
baronet  seemed  eminently  adapted  for  the 
species  of  martyrdom  to  which  his  obliging 
friends  had  destined  him.     He  was  timid 
and   inexperienced,   and  his  manner   be- 
trayed  that  he   had    mixed  but  little  in 
society.     Gambling  was   his   passion,   in 
every  shape  in  which  it  could  be  practised. 
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After  some  time  had  been  occupied  in 
less  exciting  games,  he  eagerly  accepted 
the  proposal  of  Bowles  to  play  hazard. 
A  significant  look  from  Hodgens  warned 
Julius  that  now  was  his  time  for  obser- 
vation. Julius  lounged  carelessly  about 
the  table,  conversing  with  the  passing 
groups,  but  keeping  an  attentive  eye 
upon  the  players.  Fortune  at  first  seemed 
to  favour  Sir  Garret;  but  her  sunshine 
speedily  deserted  him  —  he  played  with 
desperation — stakes  were  doubled  and  re- 
doubled— still  he  lost — lost — lost — until  his 
losings  amounted  to  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Then,  ghastly  and  breathless,  his  colour- 
less face  attesting  the  intensity  of  his  suf- 
ferings, he  paused  for  a  moment.  Julius, 
who  was  standing  next  to  Lord  Killeries, 
stooped  as  if  to  examine  the  numbers 
thrown  ;  when,  steadily  looking  in  his 
lordship's  face, he  deposited  the  dice  quietly 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  moved  off  to- 
wards the  door.     Lord  Killeries,  exceed- 
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ingly  perplexed,  but  affecting  to  look  on 
the  affair  as  a  joke,  followed  him — 

"You  are  very  facetious,  Mr.  Blake," 
said  his  lordship  in  a  suppressed  tone  ; 
"  pray  give  me  back  the  dice." 

Julius  strode  rapidly  on,without  heeding 
this  summons,  and  was  now  in  the  hall — 
Lord  Killeries  was  close  at  his  heels — 
Harry  Bowles,  surprised,  and  much  alarm- 
ed, grasped  Julius  by  the  arm,  demanding 
instant  restitution— Julius  disengaged  him- 
self and  passed  out  into  the  street,  the 
hall-door  being  fortunately  open  at  the 
moment,  to  admit  a  guest  who  arrived  late 
—his  retreat  was  covered  by  three  trusty 
Blakes  and  myself.  Hodgens  had  followed, 
eagerly  joining  in  Lord  Killeries'  request 
that  the  dice  should  be  restored.  The  whole 
scene  occupied  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
describe  it ;  and  Julius,  with  the  proofs  of 
the  earl's  infamy  in  his  pocket,  was  rum- 
bling home  in  a  hackney  coach  that 
awaited  him  near  our  entertainer's  door. 
I  had  jumped  into  the  vehicle  along  with 
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him,  and  was  amused  the  whole  way  home 
with  his  extravagant  ecstacies. 

"  It  was  well  done  !  nobly  done  !  bravely 
done  !  I  have  got  Kilcummin  in  my  pocket. 
■  Seven's  the  main.'  Is  it  so,  my  Lord  Kil- 
leries  ?  Seven  may  be  the  main,  but  Kil- 
cummin's  the  main  chance.  Ah,  ha,  ha  ! 
It  was  an  admirable  coup  /—in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy's  camp,  too  !  We  were  off 
before  the  foe  had  time  to  be  properly 
astonished.  My  body-guards  covered  my 
flight  in  prime  style.  This  shows  you  what 
a  sudden  and  concerted  movement  can 
effect  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  superior  force. 
Heigh  for  Kilcummin  !  Hurrah  for  Kil- 
cummin !  Whirroo  for  Kilcummin  ! — But 
they'll  detect  that  unfortunate  Theig-a- 
dhau-hsev^Hodgens — I  suppose  the  sneak- 
ing pillgarlick  bolted  for  his  life.  Did  you 
hear  the  cowardly  traitor  abetting  Lord 
Killeries  ?  My  noble  patron  must  feel  de- 
liriously uncomfortable  just  now.     Booby 

*  Literally,  "  Tim  of  the  two  sides."     Proverbially 
used  for  a  traitor. 
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as  Sir  Garret  Moore  is,  he  cannot  but  have 
his  suspicions.  The  people  about  the  hazard 
table  were  every  man  of  them  sharpers — 
they  were  all  Harry  Bowles's  clique. — Ton 
my  honour,  it  was  a  brilliant  tour  deforce 
— the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  ad- 
mire it.  And  the  whole  affair  went  off 
so  quietly,  so  rapidly,  almost  so  silently— 
the  scoundrels  all  felt  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing no  noise  about  it— I  had  them  on  the 
hip  there.  Bravo  !  bravissimo,  Mr.  Julius 
Blake.  You  deserve  to  get  a  parish  for 
your  intrepidity.  Lord  Killeries  is  con- 
signing me  to  eternal  perdition  to-night, 
and  to-morrow  he  will  consign  the  pious 
Christians  of  Kilcummin  to  my  spiritual 
tutelage.  My  poor,  dear  flock  that  is  to 
be  !  How  little  do  they  fancy  that  their 
pastor's  preferment  was  literally  shaken 
out  of  a  dice-box !  Tol  de  rol,  de  rol,  de 
ri!" 

In  fact,  there  seemed  no  bounds  to  the 
exultation  of  Julius  ;  he  was  alternately 
carolling,  and  whooping  in  an  ecstacy  of 
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triumph,  when  the  coachman  opened  the 
door  to  let  us  out. 

To-morrow  came— and  with  it  came  a 
note  from  the  earl : 

"  My  dear  Blake, 

"Do  me  the  favour  to  come  to  me  at 
twelve  o'clock.     I  think  I  may  promise 
that  you  will  find  our  interview  satisfactory. 
"  Yours  ever, 

"  KlLLERIES." 
"  Kildare  Street, 

Wednesday." 

"  Shall  I  go  too  ?"  asked  I  ? 

"You  can  come  with  me  to  his  lord- 
ship's house,  but  I  think  cannot  well  be 
present  at  this  '  satisfactory  interview.' 
Indeed,  it  would  scarcely  be  delicate." 

"  I  hope,"  said  I,  "it  is  a  safe  inter- 
view." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

"  Why,  you  know  his  lordship  is  a  des- 
perado ;  and  as  he  most  heartily  wishes 
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you  at  the  devil,  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
no  great  scruple  about  sending  you  there." 

"  Tut,  no  !  Oh,  he  doesn't  work  in  that 
way." 

At  noon  we  drove  to  the  earl's  mansion. 
When  we  arrived  there,  Julius  had  changed 
his  mind  about  my  admissibility  to  the 
interview.  I  accordingly  accompanied  him 
to  the  great  man's  presence,  and  had  the 
honour  of  a  very  gracious  recognition. 
The  earl's  reception  of  Julius  was  quite 
affectionate.  He  rose  to  meet  him — 
squeezed  both  his  hands  in  his  own,  and 
vowed  he  was  delighted  to  see  him. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  my  dear  Blake,  it 
is  quite  a  load  off  my  mind  to  be  able  to 
meet  your  wishes — " 

"My  dear  lord,  I  am  so  much  obliged — " 

"  I  have  got  rid  of  the  rival  applicants 
for  Kilcummin,"  continued  his  lordship, 
"  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  that,  apart  from 
private  friendship,  I  exceedingly  rejoice  in 
being  able  to  give  you  the  appointment, 
for  I  know  that  your  pastoral  qualifications 
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are  far  superior  to  poor  Mr.  Comerford's, 
or  Mr.  De  Moleyn's.  It  is  a  sacred  duty 
to  see  that  the  flock  are  committed  to 
competent  care,  and  I  am  quite  convinced 
their  spiritual  interests  could  not  be  in 
better  hands  than  yours." 

Y  I  trust,  my  lord,"  replied  Julius,  with 
exemplary  gravity,  "  that  my  pastoral  con- 
duct will  realize  the  good  opinion  you  do 
me  the  honour  to  express." 

"  I  am  quite  convinced  it  will,"  re- 
sponded Lord  Killeries,  "and  1  assure  you 
with  perfect  truth,  my  dear  Blake,  that  I 
never  in  all  my  life  gave  an  appointment 
with  so  much  pleasure." 

Another  double  squeeze — Julius  assured 
him  of  his  unalterable  gratitude — he  smiled 
most  delightfully,  and  desired  Julius  to  fix 
the  day  for  his  induction  :  Julius  named  a 
day  in  the  ensuing  week.  We  then  took 
our  leaves  amidst  smiles,  squeezes,  and 
affectionate  protestations. 

When  we  were  once  more  in  our  job 
coach,  Julius  heartily  shook  hands  with 
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me.  "Maurice,"  cried  he,  "I  cordially 
congratulate  you.  This  is  really  a  very 
pleasant  little  triumph."  I  afterwards 
found  that  whenever  Julius  came  by  any 
piece  of  good  fortune,  he  invariably  con- 
gratulated his  friends  upon  it,  instead  of 
waiting  for  their  felicitations — he  seemed 
always  to  imagine  that  his  own  success 
was  a  matter  of  general  benefit,  in  which 
every  one  should  take  a  lively  interest. 
This  notion  was  a  development  of  my  re- 
verend friend's  characteristic  self-esteem. 

A  few  minutes  brought  us  to  Lady 
Knockmaroon's  house,  where  Julius  in- 
tended to  pay  his  respects.  We  dismissed 
the  coach,  and  met  upon  the  steps,  just 
emerging  from  the  hall,  one  of  our  confe- 
derate Blakes  of  the  previous  night's  ad- 
venture. This  gentleman  informed  us 
that  Lord  Killeries  and  Bowles  had  re- 
turned to  the  hazard  table  with  honest  dice, 
which  they  pretended  to  Sir  Garrett  were 
those  which  Julius  had  appropriated,  and 
which  thev  said  thev  had  recovered  from 
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him.  The  game  was  renewed,  and  as  the 
dice  now  gave  no  unfair  advantage  to  Lord 
Killeries,  Fortune  permitted  Sir  Garrett 
to  win  back  a  large  portion  of  his  losses ; 
a  turn  of  affairs  with  which  the  noble  lord 
was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  as  a  pis-aller — 
the  rather  as  it  necessarily  tended  to  pre- 
vent Sir  Garrett  from  forming  any  dan- 
gerous surmises. 

Lady  Knock  maroon  was  as  cordial  as 
usual ;  told  Julius  she  thought  Lord  Kille- 
ries most  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to 
oblige  him  ;  assured  him  of  her  continued 
zeal  in  his  behalf,  and  good-naturedly 
asked  if  anything  was  in  prospect  for  me. 
I  could  not  help  smiling  as  I  noticed  the 
tendresse  that  Julius  threw  into  his  manner, 
and  thought  of  my  uncle's  advice  to  me 
to  lay  siege  to  her  ladyship's  heart.  It 
seemed  as  if,  like  Queen  Elizabeth,  she 
relished  this  species  of  homage  ;  but  I  was 
too  great  a  novice  to  assume  the  tone  of 
tender  devotedness  with  which  my  reve- 
rend companion  contrived  to  render  him- 
self agreeable  to  our  fantastic  friend. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


(t  Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  tried, 

bide." 
Spenser. 


What  hell  it  is  in  suing  Ions:  to  bide. 


In  due  time  Julius  ran  down  to  Kilcum- 
min,  was  inducted,  astonished  the  congre- 
gation with  a  sermon  of  more  eloquence 
than  they  ever  had  heard  in  their  lives — 
made  glad  the  heart  of  the  old  curate,  by  a 
promise  to  continue  him  in  office,  and  then 
ran  back  to  town,  to  complete  some  ar- 
rangements prior  to  a  visit  he  intended 
soon  to  make  to  Baliymore.  He  could  not, 
of  course,  take  possession  of  his  glebe- 
house  for  six  months  ;  that  interval  being 
allowed  to  Mr.  Watson's  widow  and  chil- 
dren to  regulate  their  affairs. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  fame  rose  rapidly 
in  Dublin ;  his  name  was  in  everybody's 
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mouth.  The  political  pamphlets  Lord  Kil- 
leries  had  disparaged  were  warmly  admired 
by  the  viceroy  and  the  public ;  they  were 
not  indeed  popular,  for  Julius,  as  the 
reader  knows,  had  espoused  the  court  side 
of  the  question  ;  but  their  ability  and  wit 
were  undeniable,  and  their  author,  already 
celebrated,  was  almost  a  public  favourite. 
Rumour  ascribed  to  him  a  rapidly-growing 
influence  at  the  Castle  ;  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  he  gave  Lord  Killeries  to 
understand  that  the  dice  should  be  security 
for  other  good  things  besides  his  rectory. 
Without  actually  abetting  the  opposition, 
he  coquetted  so  much  with  patriotism  that 
the  country  party  began  to  look  on  him  as 
a  man  of  very  national  views,  and  one  who 
was  destined  to  desert  the  Castle  at  some 
future  crisis.  His  sentiments  were  scanned, 
canvassed,  and  speculated  on ;  so  that  it 
seemed  he  was  no  moral  pigmy,  but  a 
spirit  worth  the  trouble  of  notice  and  dis- 
cussion. The  celebrity  acquired  by  his 
political  writings  was  enhanced  by  that  of 
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his  pulpit  oratory.  He  was  often  selected 
to  preach  on  important  occasions,  and  the 
magic  of  his  pleadings  in  the  cause  of 
charity  was  frequently  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  valuable  watches  and  trinkets 
that  crowded  the  plate,  to  be  redeemed  by 
the  money  of  their  owners  on  the  morrow. 
He  bore  his  honours,  on  ■  the  whole, 
meekly  enough ;  yet  the  public  admiration 
both  flattered  and  amused  him. 

"Few  men,"  he  said  to  me  one  day,  "be- 
come famous  all  at  once  :  distinction  is, 
in  general,  only  to  be  won  by  continuous 
labour.  I  remember  my  first  sermon :  it 
was  preached  in  Dublin,  to  a  crowded  and 
fashionable  congregation.  I  thought  every- 
body would  have  been  in  raptures  with  it. 
I  had  spent  a  whole  fortnight  in  compos- 
ing and  polishing  it,  and  I  delivered  it 
half-a-dozen  times  before  the  glass;  but  on 
arriving  at  a  splendid  climax,  I  observed, 
to  my  inexpressible  mortification,  that  two 
gentlemen  in  the  pew  before  me  had  fallen 
fast   asleep  ;   a  fat  lady,  in   a  red  velvet 
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gown,  looked  up  in  my  face  and  yawned. 
In  walking  home,  among  the  crowds  who 
issued  from  the  church,  I  did  not  hear  a 
single  comment  upon  my  discourse,  except 
from  a  woman  who  remarked  to  her  hus- 
band that  it  was  very  long;  and  he  answer- 
ed that  he  hoped  they  should  not  find  the 
mutton  too  much  roasted.  I  was  mortified, 
but  not  disheartened ;  I  preached  away,  and 
at  last  it  was  the  fashion  to  admire  me.  I 
had  many  other  accomplishments,  and  was 
not  only  supposed  to  be  a  person  of  some 
ability,  but  was  very  generally  liked  ;  yet 
it  took  time  to  reap  the  fruit  of  my 
abilities.  There  is  nothing  like  perse- 
verance :  if  you  don't  make  a  hit  to-day, 
you  may  to-morrow  ;  if  not  to-morrow, 
you  may  the  next  day.  Work  on — work 
always.  I  have  made  a  hit  at  last — a  small 
one — but  I  trust  I  shall  find  it  the  first 
round  of  the  ladder. 

This  hope  appeared  in  a  fair  way  of 
realization.  Julius  became  a  favourite 
guest  at  the  Castle,  and  it  was  known  that 
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his  social  qualities  were  much  admired  by 
the  Viceroy. 

I  constantly  reminded  him  of  his  oft- 
repeated  promises  to  use  his  influence  in 
my  behalf,  and  I  invariably  received  the 
warmest  protestations  of  his  friendly  zeal. 
He  kept  patronage  dancing  like  a  meteor 
before  my  dazzled  eyes.  He,  indeed,  occa- 
sionally said  that  he  feared  his  efforts 
would  prove  fruitless,  remarking  how7  diffi- 
cult he  had  found  it  to  procure  anything 
for  himself — but  at  other  times  he  cheered 
my  hopes  by  saying  he  had  named  me  to 
Lord  P —  and  Lord  C—  and  the  Secretary ; 
nay,  even  to  his  Excellency  :  and  that  they 
all  had  made  flattering  promises. 

Time  passed  away,  and  still  I  got  nothing. 
Julius  assured  me  that  the  public  depart- 
ments were  all  filled,  and  that,  of  course,  I 
must  wait  for  a  vacancy.  My  friend  sug- 
gested that  I  should  show  myself  at  court. 
I  had  not  means  to  purchase  a  court  suit, 
and  did  not  choose  to  run  in  debt.     One, 
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however,  was  hired  for  the  occasion,  on 
easonable  terms. 

"It  is  a  comfort/'  said  Julius,  as  I 
donned  my  finery,  "  that  you  will  not 
commit  the  mistake  of  the  Mayor  of  Cork, 
who,  on  going  to  the  levee,  was  accoutred 
with  a  sword  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
As  he  strutted  across  the  entrance  hall, 
the  unaccustomed  weapon  tipped  awk- 
wardly against  his  ancle — his  worship, 
from  habit,  ascribed  the  annoyance  to  the 
nose  of  his  pet  terrier  ;  and  at  every  tip 
of  the  sword,  he  cried,  '  Get  home, 
Sportheen  !  get  home,  you  blackguard  I; ' 

I  felt  more  at  home  in  my  court  suit 
than  the  civic  dignitary  did.  My  uncle 
consented  to  present  me;  I  was  graciously 
received — the  Viceroy  even  condescended 
to  utter  a  few  courteous  nothings — I  re- 
peated my  attendance  at  the  following 
levee — got  smiles  and  vapid  civilities — but 
my  hour  of  patronage  seemed  as  far  away 
as  ever.  My  bursting  heart  would  some- 
times pour  its  griefs  to  Julius.     I  sought 
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the  comfort  of  his  sympathy  in  the  tor- 
ment I  suffered — the  intolerable  torment 
of  protracted  hope.  It  was  a  relief  to  me 
to  give  words  to  my  unhappiness  ;  but  I 
could  not  confide  to  him  the  circumstance 
that  gave  the  bitterest  sting  to  the  evils 
T  endured.  That  was,  for  the  present, 
locked  up  within  my  breast.  Poor  Emily ! 
you  never  were  absent  for  a  moment  from 
my  thoughts. 

Julius's  fluent  tongue  was  always  ready 
with  professions  of  the  fondest  regard. 
As  to  my  present  predicament,  he  said  it 
was  doubtless  afflicting;  but  our  mortal 
life  was  merely  a  trial- stage,  to  fit  us  for  a 
happier  existence  in  the  world  to  come. 
The  heaviest  griefs  that  afflicted  us  here 
were  often  heavenly  blessings  in  disguise. 

And  having  delivered  himself  of  some 
such  moral  commentary,  he  would  betray 
his  impatience  by  an  abrupt  transition  to 
some  other  topic. 

Whilst  such  was  the  state  of  my  pros- 
pects, I  was  repeatedly  twitted  by  my  ac- 
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quaintances  with  my  improvidence  in  not 
immediately  securing  some  lucrative  ap- 
pointment. "  In  heaven's  name,  O'Car- 
roll,  what  are  you  about  ?  Why  don't 
you  get  something  good  ?  You  need  only 
ask  and  have.  Your  friend  Blake  can  do 
anything  he  likes  with  the  duke  ;*  do,  my 
dear  fellow,  get  Julius  to  ask  for  some- 
thing for  you  : "  and  so  on. 

Others  besieged  me  with  attacks  upon 
their  own  behalf : — 

"  We  know  that  a  whisper  from  you  to 
Mr.  Blake  will  secure  his  active  inter- 
ference ;  and  a  whisper  from  him  to  the 
duke  will  do  everything.  We  throw  our- 
selves confidently  on  your  kindness." 

In  a  thousand  varied  shapes  were  re- 
quests of  this  kind  thrust  upon  me.  The 
spirit  of  place-hunting  appeared  to  be  a 
multiform  demon,  that  had  taken  universal 
possession  of  the  lieges.  Howr  cordially  I 
wished  the  said  demon  could  be  exorcised  ! 
How   I  cursed  the   bizarre   perversity  of 

*  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  Viceroy  in  1759. 
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fate,  that  exposed  me  to  the  plague  ot  ap 
plications  for  patronage,  whilst  I  was 
utterly  unable  to  procure  the  humblest  ap- 
pointment for  myself  !  The  unconscion- 
able applicants  not  only  besieged  me  for 
appointments  in  the  streets,  but  many  from 
the  vicinage  of  Castle  Carroll  inflicted  the 
expense  of  postage  upon  my  attenuated 
purse.  Julius  had  a  stereotyped  answer  to 
all  applications  addressed  to  himself: — 
"  Nothing  could  render  him  more  happy 
— he  prayed  Mr.  Blank  to  believe  that  it 
would  give  him  the  liveliest  pleasure  to 
promote  his  interests — but,  unhappily,  at 
present  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  assist 
him,,,  &c. 

"  You  had  better  get  a  groce  of  those 
answers  printed  off,"  said  I,  one  day  ;  "it 
will  save  you  the  trouble  of  writing  to 
each  applicant.  I  verily  believe  the  Secre- 
tary scarcely  can  receive  more  petitions 
for  office,  /wrote  answers  to  some  twenty 
of  my  own  petitioning  correspondents, 
and  then  I  got  tired,  and  left  off." 
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"  You  shouldn't  have  left  off.  It  is 
worth  while,  although  at  the  expense  of 
some  inconvenience,  to  be  courteous  to 
every  man ;  for  every  man  has  a  share  in 
the  vox  populi,  and  undoubtedly  the  golden 
opinions  of  the  multitude  conduce  to  one's 
strength  and  importance.  When  you  can 
give  nothing  else,  you  may  at  least  give 
civility." 

But  although  he  said  this,  he  left  many 
applications  unanswered.  To  say  truth, 
unless  he  had  adopted  my  suggestion  of  a 
printed  circular,  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  reply  to  all  he  got. 

There  was  a  heterogeneous  medley  of  re- 
quests addressed  to  him.  He  had  published 
a  letter  in  the  newspapers,  strongly  recom- 
mending parliamentary  bounties  for  the 
encouragement  of  certain  manufactures. 
Forthwith,  he  was  assailed  by  divers  manu- 
facturers, stating  their  grievances,  and 
soliciting  his  "  powerful  aid"  for  their  re- 
spective branches  of  industry.  A  youthful 
poetess    forwarded   for   his   inspection   a 
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voluminous  manuscript,  imploring  him  to 
mention  it  favourably  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons !  A  deputation  from  a  firm  of  Bour- 
deaux  wine  merchants  entreated  his  assist- 
ance in  recovering  payment  from  the  Irish 
Government  for  a  large  quantity  of  cham- 
pagne that  had  been  shipped  some  years 
before  to  a  former  viceroy.  His  lordship, 
on  being  applied  to  in  England,  referred 
the  Frenchmen  to  the  Irish  administration ; 
alleging  that  he  had  drank  the  wine  in  his 
official,  and  not  in  his  private  capacity. 
The  Frenchmen  spared  no  blarney  :  thus 
ran  their  letter  to  Julius  : — 

"  MONSEIGNEUR, 

"  Qu'il  nous  soit  permis  de  soumettre 
a  votre  haute  experience  et  a  votre  noble 
caractere,  une  Notice  presentant  les  droits 
de  messieurs  Lestang,  Berquier,  et  Le 
Rocq,  marchands  de  vin  a  Bourdeaux, 
creanciers  envers  le  gouvernement  Ir- 
landais. 

"  Si,  comme  nous  le  presumons,  Mon- 
seigneur,  votre  conviction  est  formee  par 
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la  verite  et  par  la  justice  de  la  cause,  vous 
nous  accorderez,  sans  doute,  votre  emi- 
nent appui. 

"  Nous  sommes  avec  le  respect  le  plus 
profond, 

"MoNSEIGNEUR, 

"  Vos  tres  obeissants  et  tres   devoues 
Serviteurs, 

"  Berquier,  (fils). 
"LsRocq." 

To  Messieurs  Berquier  and  Le  Rocq 
succeeded  the  author  of  a  comedy,  im- 
ploring the  omnipotent  Julius  to  attend 
himself,  and  to  procure  the  attendance  of 
the  court  at  its  first  representation.  In 
the  midst  of  all  these  teasing  claims  on  his 
attention,  he  enjoyed  the  highest  spirits. 
He  had  the  consciousness  of  success  to 
sustain  him ;  he  had  secured  an  income 
that  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  pre- 
sent difficulty,  and  he  was  embarked  upon 
a  fair  career  of  further  advancement.  He 
loved   notoriety ;   and   all   these  solicita- 
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tions  were  so  many  tributes  to  his  growing 
greatness. 

One  day  Colonel  Crumpe  met  me  in 
the  street,  and  surprised  me  by  suddenly 
asking  when  I  was  to  enter  on  the  duties 
of  my  office  ?  I  replied  by  the  counter- 
query,  "What  office  ?" 

"Is  it  practicable/'  cried  my  uncle, 
"  that  Julius  Blake  has  not  told  you  of  it? 
I  dined  at  the  Castle  yesterday,  and  to  my 
positive  knowledge  the  duke  offered  Julius 
the  disposal  of  a  place  just  vacant  in  the 
customs.  Of  course  he  will  give  it  to  you." 

"  He  has  not  told  me  a  word  of  the 
matter,"  said  I. 

"  Then  he  probably  intends  an  agreeable 
surprise  for  you." 

Under  the  notion  that  this  "  agreeable 
surprise"  awaited  me,  I  said  nothing  to 
Julius  on  the  subject  for  two  or  three 
days.  Being  in  excellent  humour  with 
himself,  his  manners  were,  if  possible, 
more  than  ordinarily  kind.  The  salient 
features  of  his  character  assumed  a  grow- 
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ing  prominence  with  his  increasing  pros- 
perity. You  breathed  an  atmosphere  of 
piety  and  suavity  in  his  apartments.  The 
walls  of  his  study  were  hung  with  superb 
new  prints  representing  scriptural  subjects 
— Saint  Paul  preaching  at  Athens — the 
Blind  Man  healed — the  Taking  Down  from 
the  Cross,  &c.  On  his  desk  a  solemn 
tome  of  divinity  lay  open,  with  the  margin 
marked  at  particular  passages.  There  was 
marvellous  unction  in  the  courtesies  he 
showed  to  his  visitors  ;  especially  in  the 
bland  "  God  bless  you!"  with  which  he 
usually  accompanied  his  adieux.  And 
people  said,  "  What  an  amiable,  kind- 
hearted  man  !  How  full  of  kindly  sym- 
pathy for  all!" — Julius  exceedingly  relish- 
ed these  tributes  to  his  moral  excellence. 

In  a  few  days  I  asked  him  if  he  had  not 
been  offered  the  nomination  to  a  place  of 
£300  a-year  in  the  customs. 

"  You  rogue  !"  he   answered  playfully, 
"  how  did  you  find  that  out  ?     I  have,  in- 
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deed,   been  so  favoured ;  and  I  intend  to 
nominate  you  to  the  office." 

I  thanked  him  with  warmth  ;  for  his 
words  relieved  my  mind  of  an  intolerable 
load.  I  formed  on  the  instant  a  thousand 
prudential  resolutions.  The  income  was 
not  large ;  but  it  greatly  exceeded  my 
wants.  I  would  economize  most  rigor- 
ously, and  lay  up  a  reserve  fund  for  future 
emergencies.  I  did  not  renew  the  subject 
of  my  appointment  for  a  week,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  my  friend  would  do  what- 
ever was  requisite  to  put  me  at  once  into 
possession  of  it.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
I  asked  him  when  I  was  to  be  inducted. 

"  Very  soon,"  was  his  reply  ;  "the  very 

instant  I  can  see  Commissioner  B ; 

you  know  he  must  sanction  your  appoint- 
ment, just  as  a  matter  of  form." 

"  The  commissioner  is  now  in  town," 
said  I ;  "  had  you  not  better  go  to-day  ?" 

"I  cannot  possibly  go  to-day,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  I  have  promised  to  be  at  Lady 
Knockmaroon's  at  one;  and  at  two  I  am 
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to  receive  the  French  consul  and  the  Bor- 
deaux people — they  will  keep  me  for  an 
hour  at  least — and  at  three  the  commis- 
sioner leaves  town  for  his  villa." 

"  Then  when  shall  we  go  to  him  V* 

"  To-morrow  ;  positively  to-morrow." 

"  Can  I  fully  depend  on  that?"  asked  I. 

"  Certainly,  you  can,  my  dear  fellow," 
he  replied,  as  if  rather  offended  at  the 
question.    "  Why  should  you  doubt  it  ?" 

"  To-morrow"  arrived  ;  but  Julius  ap- 
peared totally  to  have  forgotten  his  visit 
to  the  commissioner.  I  reminded  him  of 
it,  as  he  took  his  hat  and  gloves  to  go  out 
after  breakfast. 

"  Unquestionably  I  shall  see  him,"  he 
replied  with  an  affectionate  smile;  "that 
shall  be  my  first  business." 

"  Shall  I  accompany  you?" 

"  Yes — no — you  need  not  come,  I  think 
— I'll  see  him  alone,  and  introduce  you  to- 
morrow." 

I  assented.  At  dinner-hour  Julius  re- 
turned. 
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"  Well — is  it  all  settled  with  the  com- 
missioner ?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  implore  of  you  to 
pardon  me — I  have  not  seen  him  yet — I 
was  walking  to  the  Custom  House  to  do 
your  business  when  I  met  an  old  college 
friend,  who  has  been  seven  years  in  Eng- 
land. We  were  overjoyed  at  meeting  each 
other  after  so  long  a  separation,  and  spent 
the  day  together  in  talking  over  old  recol- 
lections. You  cannot  wonder  that  your 
affairs  escaped  me,  under  those  circum- 
stances. But  to-morrow —  beyond  all 
doubt,  to-morrow — we  will  go  together  to 
the  commissioner.' ' 

Again  to-morrow  came.  "  Let  us  go 
to  the  Custom  House,"  said  I,  immediately 
on  rising  from  breakfast. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Julius  ;  "lam  quite 
at  your  service." 

Out  we  sallied;  I  rejoicing  at  having 
secured,  as  I  flattered  myself,  the  practi- 
cal aid  of  my  obliging  friend,  whose  lubri- 
city I  could  not  but  discern  with  extreme 
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uneasiness.  As  we  passed  along  the  streets, 
he  renewed  his  protestations  of  friendship, 
and  expressed  the  most  affectionate  de- 
light at  being  at  last  able  to  serve  me. 

"  The  will  was  never  wanting,  Maurice  ; 
only  the  means." 

I  made  a  suitable  response.  But  on 
crossing  the  Lower  Castle  Yard,  Julius 
was  hailed  by  the  dear  old  college  friend 
who  had  engrossed  him  on  the  day  before  ; 
the  ami  trouve  proposed  a  drive  to  the 
park,  and  Julius  acquiesced  with  great 
readiness. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  !"  whispered  I,  "  do 
my  business  first — it  cannot  detain  you  a 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  My  dearest  fellow  !"  answered  Julius, 
"  to-morrow    will   do    as   well   for    you ; 

Commissioner  B is  not  going  to  run 

away.  I  cannot  be  uncourteous  to  my 
excellent  old  friend  here — I  warrant  you 
we  shall  find  the  commissioner  at  his  post 
to-morrow." 

"Aye,"   returned  I,  with  bitterness  I 
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could  not  conceal,  "and  you  will  find 
somebody  else  in  my  post." 

"  Tut,  tut !  no  fear  of  that.  They  don't 
do  things  in  such  a  hurry.  Come,  Hud- 
son," (to  the  college  friend)  "  I  am  quite 
ready  now.  Will  you  come  with  us, 
O'Carroll  ?  A  drive  in  the  park  would  be 
of  infinite  use  to  you." 

I  declined,  and  returned  to  our  lodgings, 
utterly  disgusted  and   greatly   depressed. 

looked  around  the  room,  and  my  gaze 
was  met  with  the  insignia  of  my  friend's 
exalted  piety.  There  were  the  scriptural 
prints  ;  the  quarto  volume  of  divinity  ex- 
panding its  pious  lore  upon  the  desk,  as  if 
inviting  the  notice  of  visitors — a  half- 
finished  manuscript  sermon,  and  a  number 
of  pocket  volumes  of  devotion. 

"  And  this  man,"  thought  I,  "  with  all 
his  parade  of  Christian  sympathies  and  re- 
ligious excellence,  can  inflict  wanton  tor- 
ture on  an  unoffending  friend  ;  he  can 
overwhelm  me  with  assurances  of  attach- 
ment, and  yet  tear  my  very  heartstrings 
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by  his  selfish  postponement  of  an  act  that 
might  easily  have  been  done  more  than  a 
week  ago." 

A  week  ! — alas  !  I  had  yet  to  learn  the 
full  extent  of  Julius's  capacity  for  post- 
ponement. Whenever  I  urged  him  to 
fulfil  his  promise,  he  evaded  the  perform- 
ance with  some  utterly  frivolous  pretext. 
On  one  occasion,  Sir  Hyacinth  had  arrived 
in  town  for  a  short  visit,  and  it  would  be 
unbrotherly  and  disrespectful  to  leave  him. 
Another  day,  the  tailor  had  promised  to 
call,  and  did  not  come  ;  Julius  waiting  for 
him  with  resolute  determination  until  the 
hour  when  the  commissioner  was  no  longer 
visible  at  the  Custom  House.  Another 
day,  a  party  of  pleasure  to  the  Dargle  was 
proposed  by  Lady  Knockmaroon.  Ano- 
ther day,  a  youthful  poet,  patronized  by  her 
ladyship,  came  to  obtain  the  critical  advice 
of  Julius  upon  some  Anacreontic  effusions 
he  was  anxious  to  give  to  the  public. 
Every  pretext — any  pretext  sufficed  him. 
At  last,   on  my  requesting  him  one  day, 
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with  unusual  energy,  to  come  to  the  Cus- 
tom House,  he  told  me,  with  an  air  of  the 
deepest  concern,  that  the  commissioner 
had  gone  down  the  day  before  to  the 
county  Kilkenny,  and  would  not  be  back 
for  a  fortnight.  "But  then,  rely  on  it, 
my  dear  friend,  our  first  business  upon 
his  return  will  be  to  see  him,  and  arrange 
everything.  I  am  really  ashamed  of  the 
delay  that  has  occurred.,, 

"  You  know,  Julius,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  me." 

"  My  dear  O'Carroll"  (taking  my  hand, 
and  looking  with  the  tenderest  interest  in 
my  face),  "  do  you  suppose  I  am  ignorant 
of  that,  or  indifferent  to  your  happiness  ? 
If  you  do,  you  most  grievously  wrong 
me." 

I  was  somewhat  touched  by  this  assur- 
ance, despite  my  past  experience.  I  hardly 
thought  it  was  in  human  nature  to  give 
such  moving  utterance  to  friendliness,  and 
yet  to  be  capable  of  wantonly  destroying 
the  hope  thus  excited. 
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But  I  speedily  was  undeceived.  Weeks, 
months  passed  away ;  and  still  Julius,  his 
lips  ever  glib  with  professions,  was  per- 
fectly immoveable.  Strangely  enough, 
the  place  was  yet  vacant ;  with  desperate 
earnestness  I  made  a  final  effort  to  urge 
him — and  again  I  was  answered  with  a 
pledge  to  do  every  thing  to-morrow.  I 
sickened  at  the  sound: 

While  my  pen  records  this  torturing 
process,  I  really  feel  as  if  the  narrative 
would  excite  incredulity.  And  it  does 
seem  incredible,  that  with  the  means  at 
his  command  of  essentially  serving  me, 
Julius  should  grudge  the  trivial  exertion 
of  walking  down  to  the  commissioner  and 
settling  the  matter  in  ten  minutes.  But 
he  did  grudge  that  trivial  exertion.  I 
bitterly  contrasted  the  stone- hard  selfish- 
ness, the  heartless  apathy  he  now  dis- 
played, with  his  indomitable  perseverance, 
his  buoyant  and  vehement  energy,  where 
an  object  of  his  own  was  in  view. 

It  was  not  from  any  dislike  he  had  taken 
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to  me.  So  far  from  that,  if  any  third 
person  had  performed  a  service  for  me 
without  giving  Julius  the  trouble  of  stirring 
a  finger,  I  think  it  would  have  rather 
pleased  him  than  otherwise.  But  his  pon- 
derous vis  inertia,  when  my  vital  interests 
were  at  stake,  was  utterly  unparalleled. 
My  mind  was  so  harassed  with  the  sense 
of  present  embarrassment,  the  torture  of 
protracted  expectation,  and  the  agonizing 
flutter  of  alternate  hope  and  fear,  that  my 
health  at  last  broke  down  under  the  pres- 
sure, and  I  was  obliged  to  take  to  my  bed 
in  a  feverish  attack. 

My  most  provoking  friend  was  at  my 
side,  eagerly  inquiring  what  the  physician 
in  attendance  thought  of  my  case,  and 
affectionately  settling  the  curtains  to  ex- 
clude draughts  of  air.  At  the  crisis  of 
my  illness  he  shed  tears,  and  assured  the 
physician,  in  faltering  accents,  that  if  the 
disease  should  prove  fatal,  a  pure  and 
sainted  spirit  would  certainly  ascend  into 
realms  of  immortal  bliss. 
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"  May  Heaven  reward  Mr.  Blake  I" 
said  the  nurse-tender;  "  I'm  sure  His  he 
that's  the  tender-hearted  gentleman." 

The  tender-hearted  gentleman  con- 
stantly came  purring,  and  praying,  and 
fidgeting  about  me ;  earning  by  his  affec- 
tionate solicitude  the  excellent  opinion  of 
every  observer.  His  demure  piety  ap- 
peared to  expand  itself  in  proportion  to 
the  galling  annoyance  I  sustained  from  his 
slippery  friendship. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  I  was  conva^ 
lescent.  One  morning  I  took  up  the 
paper  ere  Julius  had  seen  it,  and  found 
the  appointment  of  another  man  gazetted 
to  my  post  in  the  customs.  Then,  when 
his  intervention  could  no  longer  be  of  use, 
Julius  did  indeed  give  me  an  introductory 

letter  to  Commissioner  B ,  in  which  I 

was  strongly  recommended  to  his  good 
offices  as  a  person  of  the  highest  integrity 
and  intelligence,  and  the  writer's  most 
particular  friend. 

"  There   is   nothing   now  to  be  had," 
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said  the  Commissioner.  "  If  Mr.  Blake 
had  applied  to  me  a  week  ago,  I  should 
have  been  happy  to  oblige  him,  by  giving 
you,  or  any  friend  of  his,  the  place  which 
we  only  filled  up  yesterday.' ' 

With  a  heavy  heart  I  returned  to  Chan- 
cery Lane,  and  reported  this  answer.  Julius 
had  the  effrontery  to  say, 

"  Well,  my  dear  O'Carroll,  I  believe 
you  see  at  last  that  I  really  have  nothing 
in  my  power  for  you.  Most  cordially  and 
sincerely  do  I  wish  I  had." 

He  then  turned  from  me  to  his  desk,  and 
was  immediately  absorbed  in  his  private 
devotions. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


%<  Aye,  he  will  smile,  and  swear  that  he's  your  friend, 
And  laugh,  the  while,  at  your  credulity; 
Trust  not  his  treacherous  words." 

The  Spanish  Father. 

This  event  unfolded  to  my  view  a  new  and 
hateful  leaf  of  that  mysterious  book,  the 
human  heart.  There  was  something  quite 
sublime  in  my  friend's  profound  uncon- 
sciousness that  a  promise  involved  the 
slightest  obligation  <jf  performance.  I  never 
had  seen  any  thing  like  it ;  I  could  not  have 
conceived  such  superlative  intensity  of 
selfishness.  The  existence  of  this  selfish 
apathy  seemed  incongruous,  too,  in  the 
man  who  had  exerted  himself  with  so  much 
energy  to  assist  FitzEustace  when  his 
yacht  was  driven  against  the  Ballymore 
breakers.     Ah  !  but  Julius  probably  had 
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recognized  the  yacht ;  and  its  owner  was 
the  nephew  of  Lord  Killeries,  and  the  son 
of  a  bishop. 

The  summer  had  nearly  passed  away  : 
the  end  of  August  was  arrived.  Wearied 
of  town,  I  felt  an  incipient  yearning  for  the 
hills  and  wild  breezes  of  home.  This  feel- 
ing was  a  good  deal  qualified,  no  doubt,  by 
the  remembrance  of  what  home  was ;  and 
the  consciousness,  also,  that  I  had  not  any 
triumphs  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  self- 
advancement. 

I  felt  rather  uneasy  at  remarking  that 
doctor  Blake  had  never  purchased  an  equi- 
page with  the  money  he  borrowed  for  that 
purpose  upon  my  security.  If  he  had  de- 
ceived me  as  to  the  use  he  wanted  to  make 
of  it,  perhaps  he  might  also  deceive  me  in 
the  more  important  item  of  punctual  re- 
payment. He  had  not  been  for  several 
weeks  so  constant  a  visitor  at  Chancery 
Lane  as  on  our  first  arrival  in  town.  I  had 
looked  rather  coldly  on  him  ever  since  the 
ridiculous  duelling  affair  ;  and  he  seemed, 
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on  his  part,  quite  willing  to  dissolve  our  in- 
timacy. It  is  true  that  during  my  illness 
he  favoured  me  with  two  or  three  visits, 
but  he  did  not  once  call  to  inquire  for  me 
after  my  convalescence.  Issuing  from  the 
house  one  morning  after  breakfast,  I  en- 
countered him  passing  along  the  trottoir, 
and  I  seized  the  occasion  to  expressly 
hope  that  he  was  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  our  joint  promissory  note.  A 
ready  assurance  that  all  was  quite  right, 
was  the  instant  reply  ;  but  I  was  not  per- 
fectly at  ease  upon  the  subject. 

Strolling  on  to  Stephen's  Green,  I  met 
my  uncle  ;  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  make 
him  a  farewell  visit,  as  I  purposed  return- 
ing to  the  country  in  a  few  days. 

"  Eh  ?  eh  ?  how  is  that  ?  Has  the  rector 
of  Kilcummin  got  tired  of  you,  or  have  you 
got  tired  of  him  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  am  wasting  my  time 
here  "— 

"  As  to  that,  I  suppose  you  would 
waste  it  anywhere.     How  can  you  spend 
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it  worse  in  Dublin  than  in  running  and 
riding,  lounging  and  galloping  about  at 
home  r 

"  I  regret,  sir,  that  I  have  not  been  able 
yet  to  turn  it  to  much  profit  anywhere  ?" 

"  Been  able  ?  Excuse  me,"  returned  the 
Colonel,  "  but  I  rather  think  you  have 
not  been  willing." 

"Oh,  uncle!  you  would  not  say  so,  if 
you  did  but  know  my  burning  anxiety  to 
become  independent." 

"  Then,  why  the  deuce  did  you  suffer 
that  post  in  the  customs  to  slip  through 
your  fingers  t" 

"  Because  I  could  not  by  any  possibility 
clutch  it." 

"  Nonsense  !  It  is  all  your  own  fault.  I 
tell  you,  I  heard  the  disposal  of  it  offered 
to  your  friend." 

"But  my  friend  was  too  indolent,  or  in- 
different, to  ask  it  for  me,  as  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it  would  not  have  been  his :  he 
had  no  personal  object  to  gain  by  it,  and 
therefore  took  the  matter  very  quietly." 
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"  Good  sir,  you  should  not  have  suf- 
fered him  to  take  it  so  quietly ;  you  should 
have  teazed,  worried,  aud  spurred  him  on, 
until  you  fairly  badgered  him  into  doing 
your  business. " 

"  My  dear  uncle,  you  might  just  as  well 
tell  me  to  spur  a  dead  horse.  I  assure  you, 
I  spurred  away  while  a  chance  remained. 
I  was  invariably  met  with  a  bland  smile, 
protestations  of  attachment,  and  promises 
innumerable  :  beyond  these  entrenchments 
I  never  could  penetrate." 

"Why,  confound  him !"  cried  my  uncle, 
"  he  must  be  a  transcendent  hypocrite  ; 
he  who  professed  so  much  regard  for  you ! 
It  was  only  on  yesterday  I  met  the  fellow 
at  Lady  Knockmaroon's ;  your  name  was 
somehow  introduced,  and  he  spoke  of  you 
in  terms  of  glowing  affection  :  one  would 
think  his  whole  soul  was  wrapped  up  in 
your  welfare.  Now,  a  rough,  downright 
mastiff,  like  myself,  who  tells  you  at  once 
he'll  do  nothing  for  you,  is  a  thousandfold 
preferable  to  a  slippery  rascal  like  that, 
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who  will  encourage  a  man's  hopes,  and 
break  his  heart." 

"  Well,  uncle,  as  you  have  shown  me 
attention  from  time  to  time — " 

"  What  are  you  going  to  ask  me  for 
now?"  he  inquired,  stopping  suddenly 
short ;  (we  had  been  walking,  arm-in-arm, 
along  the  Green). 

"  I  shall  trouble  you  for  a  frank,"  said 
I,  "to  apprize  my  mother  of  my  return." 

"  Are  you  in  funds  for  the  journey?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  must  write  to  my  mother 
for  money." 

"  Humph !  I  suppose  it  will  inconveni- 
ence her  to  give  it?"  said  my  uncle; 
"  well,  there  is  no  use  in  talking  about 
bygones,  but,  if  she  had  taken  my  counsel, 
two-and-twenty  years  ago — "  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  died  away  in  an  indistinct 
murmur,  of  which  I  conjectured  that  the 
purport  was  a  triumphant  allusion  to  his 
own  sage  forecast,  in  predicting  at  that 
period  the  desagremens  of  Castle  Carroll. 
He  gave  me  no  money,  but  promised  me 
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the  frank.  He  again  advised  me  to  assail 
the  susceptible  heart  of  Lady  Knockma- 
roon,  and  laid  claim  to  my  gratitude  for 
having  placed  me  within  reach  of  such  a 
prize.  I  bade  him  farewell,  and  we  shook 
hands.  At  parting  he  said, — 

"  I  wish  to  observe,  nephew,  that  I 
rather  like  you,  on  the  whole.  There  is  no- 
thing decidedly  offensive  or  objectionable 
about  you;  to  be  sure,  I  disapproved  of  your 
mother's  match,  but  you  cannot  help  hav- 
ing come  into  the  world.  To  a  certain 
degree,  you  command  my  approbation. 
Tell  your  mother  I  said  so  :  it  will  please 
her.     Good-bye." 

After  this  tender  adieu  I  proceeded  to 
my  lodgings,  in  order  to  write  to  my  mo- 
ther, and  make  a  few  preparations  for  my 
journey.  Julius  greeted  me  with  his  cus- 
tomary smile,  and  asked  me  if  there  was 
any  mode  in  which  he  could  assist  me.  T 
replied  in  the  negative. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  are  you  sure  you 
have  got  sufficient  money  for  your  jour^ 
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ney  ?  for,  if  not,  I  can  lend  you  whatever 
you  want." 

He  was  now,  as  at  all  previous  times, 
quite  ready  to  show  me  small  courtesies 
and  favours.  His  manner  conciliated,  even 
at  the  moment  when  my  mind  was  smart- 
ing from  his  hollow  friendship.  His  cha- 
racter was  a  problem  not  easily  solved. 
He  seemed  so  cordial,  so  communicative, 
so  kind,  so  sympathetic !  and  yet,  when 
a  serious  test  of  his  sincerity  presented 
itself,  how  utterly  wanting  in  the  balance  I 
The  fact  was,  that  Julius  had  strong  social 
instincts,  a  cheerful  buoyancy  of  disposi- 
tion, and  much  bonhommie.  In  the  ordi- 
nary intercourse  of  life,  these  qualities 
passed  current  for  genuine  friendship ;  and 
it  was  only  when  circumstances  gave  him 
an  important  influence  over  your  destiny > 
that  you  discovered  the  fatal  delusion.  I 
am  convinced,  too,  that  so  great  was  his 
self-esteem,  that  he  really  considered  his 
empty  professions  and  promises  entitled 
him  to  the  serious  gratitude  of  the  persons 
on  whom  they  were  conferred. 
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"  You  look  out  of  spirits,"  said  he,  ten- 
derly ;  "do  you  then  dislike  quitting 
Dublin  for  a  while  ?" 

"  I  am  out  of  spirits,  Julius,  when  I 
think  of  the  comfortable  position  I  might 
now  occupy,  if  you  had  promptly  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  offer.  My 
mother,  too,  would  have  been  so  happy  !" 

"  At  all  events,  my  dear  Maurice,  she 
cannot  blame  you.  It  is  in  vain  to  cry 
for  spilt  milk.  Do  not  blame  yourself," 
he  added,  with  an  air  of  magnanimous 
candour  ;  "  the  fault  was  mine,  and  mine 
only.  You  may  tell  your  mother  so.  Let 
it  be  your  consolation  that  you  are  not  in 
the  least  degree  to  blame."  And  he  looked 
as  if  the  lofty  magnanimity  of  the  avowal 
should  cancel  all  causes  of  complaint 
against  him. 

As  my  personal  experience  of  Julius 
increased,  the  reader  will  not  wonder  that 
I  listened  to  his  occasional  pious  apoph- 
thegms with  anything  but  reverence.  A 
religious  aspiration,  uttered  in  eloquent 
language,  and  graced  with  an  appropriate 
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gaze  of  the  mild,  benevolent  blue  eyes, 
jarred  angrily  against  my  feelings  when  I  re- 
membered the  complacent  selfishness  that 
mistook  itself  for  warm  benevolence,  and 
which  was  more  excited  by  a  scratch  on  its 
own  finger  than  by  the  most  crushingevilsof 
which  others  were  the  victims.  I  silently 
resolved  to  act  on  Julius's  own  previously 
expressed  principle ;  to  abide  my  time,  ab- 
stain from  complaining  of  what  could  not 
be  amended,  and  sedulously  watch  every 
chance  of  improving  my  condition.  Mean- 
while, I  felt  considerable  interest  in  the 
critical  scrutiny  of  his  character.  I  ac- 
quitted him,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the 
coarse ,  vulgar,  rough-spun  hypocrisy, which 
assumes  a  sanctimonious  exterior,  for  the 
purpose  merely  of  imposing  upon  others. 
Julius  imposed  upon  himself.  He  had, 
with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  imaginative 
faculty,  wrought  himself  into  the  convic- 
tion that  he  w7as,  in  truth  and  deed,  the 
model  of  excellence  he  would  fain  appear. 
His  case  was  one  of  desperate  self-de- 
ception. 
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We  made  Lady  Knockmaroon  a  farewell 
visit,  which  afforded  no  incident  worth  re- 
cording, unless  that  her  ladyship  recom- 
mended Julius  to  wear  a  perruque,  which 
she  told  him  would  greatly  improve  his 
appearance ;  and  she  playfully  reproached 
him  with  having  preferred  Lord  Killeries' 
good  offices  to  hers  in  the  matter  of  patron- 
age. "  But  do  not  suppose,  Mr.  Blake, 
that  I  am  so  implacable  as  not  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly happy  to  assist  you  at  any  time 
you  may  require  my  services." 

The  rector  of  Kilcummin  impressively 
assured  the  kind  dowager  that  the  value  of 
any  good  fortune  would  be  infinitely  en- 
hanced in  his  eyes  by  its  coming  through 
her  hands.  She  looked  down,  and  sighed  ; 
we  took  our  leaves,  Julius  having  mani- 
festly acquired  in  her  ladyship's  good 
graces  the  species  of  interest  that  my  uncle 
coveted  in  my  behalf. 

In  a  few  days,  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  mother,  enclosing  a  remittance  for  my 
travelling  expenses. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  Fluttering,  spread  thy  purple  pinions, 
Gentle  Cupid,  o'er  my  heart: 
I  a  slave  in  thy  dominions, 
Nature  must  give  place  to  art." 

Anon. 

I  mounted  the  top  of  the  Athlone  coach 
with  mingled  pain  and  pleasure.  The 
former  sensation,  however,  predominated. 
There  was  a  melancholy  appositeness  in 
the  seasons  of  my  arrival  and  departure. 
When  I  first  saw  Dublin,  it  was  the  spring- 
time alike  of  the  year  and  of  my  hopes. 
Now,  if  it  were  not  yet  winter,  a  harsh  and 
stormy  autumn  typified  too  well  the  blight 
that  had  fallen  on  my  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, and  cast  them,  sere  and  yellow,  on 
the  earth. 

The  rector  of  Kilcummin  was  sedulous 
in   his  kind   attentions  as   we  journeyed 
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along.  He  insisted  on  sitting  to  the  wind- 
ward, in  order  to  shield  me  from  the  blast ; 
alleging  that  my  recent  illness  rendered 
caution  indispensable.  At  dinner,  he  at- 
tended to  my  wants  with  the  same  officious 
solicitude.  I  received  his  attentions  un- 
graciously, so  much  did  his  reoent  conduct 
rankle  in  my  mind.  Indeed,  I  sometimes 
felt  strongly  disposed  to  relinquish  his 
acquaintance  ;  but  I  was  withheld  from 
such  an  extreme  measure,  by  reflecting 
that  he  was  Emily's  uncle,  and  that  she 
loved  him. 

We  arrived  on  the  third  day,  at  dinner- 
time, at  Tullymoran.  Macnamara  received 
us  with  hospitable  satisfaction.  Rose  and 
Mary  greeted  me  with  the  familiar  kind- 
ness of  old  acquaintance,  and  I  was  at  once 
on  the  best  possible  footing  with  our 
entertainer's  family.  They  asked  the 
news  of  the  metropolis,  and  we  gratified 
their  curiosity  with  the  newest  anecdotes 
of  town. 

I  should  have  been  unusually  dull  of 

o  2 
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apprehension,  if  I  had  not  observed  the 
evident  delight  with  which  Mary  Macna- 
mara  hung  upon  the  accents  of  my  com- 
panion. Rose  and  her  father  listened  to 
Julius,  and  laughed  ;  Mary  listened — but 
she  laughed  not.  A  gentle  sigh,  scarcely 
audible,  evinced  that  her  emotions  had  a 
deeper  source  than  mere  amusement,  or 
the  pleasure  of  intelligent  small-talk.  She 
had  preserved  the  newspapers  that  con- 
tained his  political  letters ;  she  had 
conned  his  brilliant  pamphlets.  When- 
ever the  envy  that  dogs  the  heels  of  talent, 
or  any  other  species  of  hostility,  had  at- 
tempted, in  her  hearing,  to  assail  him,  she 
had  always  been  his  warm  and  eloquent 
defender.  In  his  absence  she  treasured  up 
his  image,  and  fed  her  recollection  with 
his  sayings.  In  his  presence  she  surren- 
dered herself  unreservedly  to  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  him  converse. 

"  It  was,  of  course,  quite  impossible  for 
Julius  not  to  perceive  the  unequivocal  pre- 
ference of  which  he  was  the  object.  Equally 
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impossible  was  it  for  him  to  be  insensible 
to  it.  There  was  a  resistless  witchery  in 
the  very  artlessness  and  inexperience  of 
the  innocent  and  beautiful  creature ;  and 
Julius  should,  perhaps,  have  consulted  her 
safety,  and  possibly  his  own,  by  resolutely 
absenting  himself  from  Tullymoran. 

"  You  have  made  more  noise  ,in  the 
world,"  said  our  host,  "  within  the  last 
three  months  than  in  the  entire  of  your 
previous  existence.  You  will  rival  the 
celebrity  of  Dean  Swift  by  and  bye." 

"  I  think,  papa,  he  rivals  it  already," 
said  Rose.  Mary  said  nothing  ;  but  her 
silence  was  more  eloquent  than  speech. 
The  conversation  turned  on  the  lighter 
literature  of  the  day.  On  this  subject 
Julius  was  quite  at  home,  and  the  ladies 
were  anxious  for  information.  Their  edu- 
cation, according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
time,  had  not  been  neglected ;  but  it  may 
be  easily  imagined  that  remoteness  and 
seclusion,  added  to  the  species  of  social 
proscription   affecting  their  class  of    re- 
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ligionists,  kept  them  somewhat  in  the  rear 
of  the  literary  march.  Mary,  however, 
was  skilled  in  a  different  description  of 
lore.  She  well  knew  each  legend  and 
tradition  of  the  country  round.  Not  a 
storied  hill,  nor  lis,  nor  corrin,  nor  tulla- 
ghane,  nor  ruined  castle,  within  a  dozen 
miles,  that  she  had  not  duly  chronicled.  She 
had  learned  from  intelligent  old  peasants 
the  local  records  of  the  country.  Some 
few  of  her  more  aged  informants  well  re- 
membered the  Williamite  wars,  and  had 
been  eye-witnesses  of  the  conflict  at 
Aughrim.  These  aged  men  could  describe 
from  their  own  recollection  the  days  of 
the  confiscations,  and  the  dispersion  of 
many  a  time-honoured  family.  She  had 
stories,  too,  of  the  cavaliers  of  Connaught* 
who  rallied  under  Clanricarde,  to  sustain 
the  cause  of  the  First  Charles.  The  rough 
rhymes  of  noteless  village  bards,  uncouth 
in  structure,  yet  breathing  forth  the  fiery 
soul  of  the  country,  were  carefully  trea- 
sured iii  her  recollection.     Some  of  these 
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metrical  effusions  she  had  set  to  the  tradi- 
tionary music  of  the  people  ;  and  as  her 
musical  skill  was  uncommonly  great,  her 
performance  of  the  national  melodies,  thus 
rendered  the  vehicles  of  passionate  sorrow, 
or  more  passionate  defiance,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  stirring  and  effective.     Her 
vocal  powers  were  unrivalled.     It  was  not 
merely  melody :  as  she  sang  the  old  music 
of  Ireland,  the   spirit  of  past  ages,  past 
sufferings,    and     past    struggles    seemed 
evoked  and  breathing  through  the  lips  of 
the    lovely    and    fascinating    songstress. 
Julius  was  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the 
charms  of  music  ;  and  his  genuine  senti- 
ments, when  uninfluenced  by  motives  of 
self-interest,    were   strongly  in  favour  of 
national  independence.     What  a  powerful 
appeal  to  his  sympathies  were  these  ex- 
quisite  warblings  of    Mary  Macnamara  ! 
Here  were  the  thoughts,  the  aspirations 
which  his  secret  heart  approved,  invested 
with  the  magic  of  the  sweetest  sounds,  and 
sung  by  an  enchantress,  who  to  her  other 
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fascinations  added  that,  the  most  seduc- 
tive of  all — the  tender  interest  which  her 
youthful  bosom  owned  for  him. 

Julius  seemed  regardless  of  his  danger, 
or  of  anything  except  the  enjoyment  her 
society  afforded.  He  performed  admirably 
on  the  flute ;  so  that  his  accompaniment 
of  some  duets  the  young  ladies  played 
upon  the  harpsichord  whiled  away  the 
evening  hours  very  pleasantly. 

Next  morning  our  good  bid  host  pressed 
us  anxiously  to  prolong  our  stay,  and  his 
daughters  seconded  his  request.  He  was 
evidently  blind  to  the  state  of  affairs. 
Mary's  attachment  to  Julius,  although 
palpable  enough  to  my  perception,  was 
manifestly  hidden  from  her  father's.  The 
discovery  filled  me  with  uneasiness  on 
Mary's  account.  The  barriers  to  a  union 
seemed  insuperable;  and  my  own  most 
painful  experience  of  his  recent  duplicity 
taught  me  that  he  was  certainly  unde- 
serving of  confidence.  From  the  summer- 
house  scene  in  which  I  had  surprised  him 
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on  our  former  visit  to  Tullymoran,  I  could 
not  but  infer  that  he  encouraged  and  re- 
turned the  innocent  girl's  partiality.  Yet, 
what  title  had  I  to  remonstrate  with  any 
of  the  parties  ?  With  the  Tullymoran 
family  I  wTas  but  an  acquaintance  of  yes- 
terday— Julius  had  known  them  all  from 
his  childhood ;  and  it  was  probable  that 
any  interference  of  mine,  instead  of  eliciting 
thanks,  would  incur  the  resentment  usually 
bestowed  on  officious  interlopers.  It  was 
to  be  hoped,  too,  that  the  active  pursuits 
of  ambition  in  which  Julius  was  engaged, 
would  withdraw  his  mind  from  an  ill- 
omened  and  misplaced  attachment. 

We  sauntered  through  the  noble  an- 
cestral woods  of  the  domain  ;  and  during 
our  rambles  Rose  asked  me  several  ques- 
tions respecting  the  society  around  Castle 
Carroll,  and  the  Ballymore  family  in  par- 
ticular. "  I  have  sometimes  met  Miss 
Blake/'  said  she, '"  at  county  balls,  and  I 
regret  that  our  opportunities  are*  so  few  of 
knowing  her  better.  Papa  was  an  intimate 
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friend  of  her  mother's  many  years  ago.  Is 
not  Sir  Hyacinth  a  shocking  Bluebeard  f" 

"  He  is  indeed,"  said  I ;  "  he  has  acted 
most  unjustly  and  cruelly.' ' 

"  How  strange,"  said  Rose,  "is  the  dif- 
ference between  brothers.  Mr.  Julius 
Blake  appears  excessively  amiable  and 
highly  principled.  You  are  fortunate,  Mr. 
O'Carroll,  in  enjoying  his  intimate  friend- 
ship." 

"He  is  undoubtedly  a  person  of  very 
great  ability,"  said  I ;  not  wishing  to  reply 
directly  to  her  eulogy. 

"  O,  certainly,"  answered  Rose;  "but 
what  I  like  much  better,  he  seems  to  have 
such  an  excellent  heart.  And  he  is  so 
free  from  every  species  of  bigotry." 

"  There  you  are  quite  right,  Miss  Mac- 
namara ;  Julius's  principles  are  certainly 
liberal  enough." 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  friendly  energy 
in  his  disposition,"  continued  the  fair 
critic ;  "'at  least,  I  should  think  so,  from 
his  manner.    Now,  do  you  know,  I  should 
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take  Mr.  Blake  to  be  a  person  who  would 
go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  a 
friend." 

"  Heaven  help  your  penetration,  my 
young  lady  !"  thought  I. 

Unwilling  to  listen  to  encomiums  in 
which  I  could  not  concur,  and  which  I  did 
not  wish  to  contradict,  I  changed  the  sub- 
ject by  expressing  my  admiration  of  the 
magnificent  Spanish  chestnut  trees  that 
overshadowed  the  broad  walk  we  were  tra- 
versing. 

"  They  are  beautiful  old  trees  indeed," 
replied  my  companion,  "  and  papa  is  very 
proud  of  them.  They  were  planted  in 
1591 — the  year  the  house  was  built — so 
you  see  they  have  had  time  to  become 
giants." 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  walk  was  an 
open  space  in  the  forest,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
flight  of  steps,  was  an  ancient  sun-dial, 
whose  freestone  pedestal  was  curiously  and 
elaborately  carved. 
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"  That  spot,"  said  Rose,  "  was  the  scene 
of  a  muster  in  1691  ;  my  sister  could  tell 
you  more  about  it  than  I  can  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  was  there  that  our  followers,  under 
my  great-grand-uncle,  Denis  Macnamara, 
rendezvoused  with  the  forces  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Jacobite  squires,  when  they  were 
raising  levies  to  assist  King  James,  before 
the  fight  of  Aughrim." 

I  examined  the  date  of  the  dial ;  it  was 
1 600  ;  and  the  ornamental  carving  on  the 
shaft  displayed,  in  compartments,  a  cypher 
composed  of  the  interwoven  initials,  "  D. 
M."  and  "  C.  F.  ;"  being  those  of  the 
founder  of  the  mansion  and  his  dame. 
"  And  pray,"  said  I,  pointing  to  a  smaU 
gothic  building  at  the  end  of  a  long-drawn 
forest  vista,  to  the  left,  "  is  that  a  chapel?" 

<f  It  is  our  family  burial-vault,"  an- 
swered Rose  ;  "  the  cold,  quiet  home  that 
awaits  us  when  discoverers,  informers,  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  tormentors,  shall  cease 
from  troubling." 

"  Is  it  older  than  the  mansion?" 
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"  I  believe  so  ;  Mary  knows  all  about  its 
origin  and  history. " 

We  turned  round,  to  apply  for  informa- 
tion to  Mary,  who,  with  the  rector  of 
Kilcummin,  I  had  thought  was  close  be- 
hind ;  but  they  were  invisible. 

"  Perhaps  they  went  to  the  garden,"  I 
suggested  ;  for  we  had  passed  the  garden- 
gate  on  our  walk. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Rose  ;  "  possi- 
bly they  went  by  a  nearer  way,  through 
the  wood,  to  that  very  burial-vault :  Mr. 
Blake,  I  think,  has  antiquarian  tastes." 

We  continued  our  walk  to  the  vault, 
where  mouldered  the  dust  of  the  ancient 
race  of  Tullymoran.  There  were  two  dis- 
tinct entrances ;  that  to  the  east  was 
guarded  by  a  grated  door,  through  whose 
bars  we  looked  down  a  flight  of  steps  into 
the  dusky  chamber  of  the  dead.  The 
western  door  appertained  to  a  small  apart- 
ment, where,  on  funeral  occasions,  the  re- 
mains of  mortality  were  laid,  whilst  a 
mortuary  mass   was   celebrated,  prior  to 
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their  consignment  to  the  final  abode  be- 
low. Over  both  doors  the  chisel  of  some 
ancient  sculptor  had  rudely  carved  the 
usual  insignia  of  death.  As  we  passed  to 
the  farther,  or  western  side  of  the  build- 
ing, we  heard  the  low  murmur  of  voices, 
and  suddenly  turning  the  corner  we  saw 
Julius  and  Mary.  The  latter  was  evidently 
much  excited  ;  her  colour  came  and  went ; 
she  was  embarrassed  at  being,  I  might  al- 
most say,  surprised  in  a  flirtation :  she  had 
unconsciously  pulled  to  pieces  a  bouquet, 
and  its  fragments  lay  scattered  at  her  feet. 
Even  Julius,  notwithstanding  his  habitual 
self-possession,  was  confused  by  his  com- 
panion's embarrassment. 

As  they  stood  beneath  the  massive,  low- 
browed arch,  the  huge,  sculptured  skull 
above  their  heads,  misshapen  and  weather- 
stained,  seemed  to  grin  with  evil  omen  on 
the  ill-assorted  pair,  whose  passion  was 
so  wofully  misplaced,  and  so  fraught  with 
disaster;  I  felt  a  superstitious  presenti- 
ment of  future  misfortune. 
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"  There  you  both  stand,"  thought  I, 
"  at  the  threshold  of  the  house  of  death ; 
a  fitting  spot  to  witness  the  interchange  of 
vows  that  can  only  be  the  heralds  of  cala- 
mity for  you  both !" 

Julius,  to  break  a  silence  which  was  felt 
by  us  all  to  be  oppressive,  proposed  to  exa- 
mine some  monumental  tablets  in  the 
building.  We  opened  the  door,  which  was 
only  latched,  and  exercised  our  ingenuity 
in  trying  to  decipher  the  antique  inscrip- 
tions on  the  walls.  These  were  princi- 
pally in  the  Irish  character,  and  recorded 
the  virtues  and  the  prowess  of  many  a 
chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Macnamara. 
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